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THE    COUNTRY   COUSIN 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Mr.  Selcombe  and  Lord  Waterton  made 
their  way  down  from  the  platform  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  Sir  Henry  was  not  so  easily 
suffered  to  escape. 

'Why  can't  you  speak  like  that,  Charlie  ?' 
was  Lady  Selina's  greeting.  '  Weren't  you 
all  delighted  ^  Wasn't  it  splendid  ?  Here's 
Lizzy  ready  to  go  down  on  her  knees  out  of 
sheer  gratitude  to  us  for  bringing  her  here. 
As  for  Joan,  I  hope  she  is  as  proud  as  she 
ought  to  be.' 
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Joan  smiled.  There  was  a  slightly  startled 
look  in  her  eyes. 

*  I  never  heard  my  cousin  speak  so  well,' 
said  Gray  cordially. 

'  He'll  be  Prime  Minister  some  day  if  he 
holds  on,'  commented  Mr.  Selcombe. 

'  It  must  have  been  a  great  strain.' 

It  was  Lady  Millicent  who  put  this  in, 
softly,  and  her  father  laughed. 

'  Not  at  all,  Mil  ;  he's  as  fresh  as  a  daisy 
after  it.  Come,  we'd  better  be  going.  We're 
all  putting  up  at  the  same  place,  aren't  we  ? 
Capital  ? — it  certainly  was  capital !  I  wonder 
how  they  will  get  over  the  smashing  he  gave 
them.  Oh,  he's  a  fine  fellow — a  fine  honest 
manly  fellow  ;  but  I  didn't  think  he'd  all  that 
in  him,  'pon  my  soul  I  didn't.  Come,  Lady 
Selina,  let  me  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you 
to  your  carriage.  We  mustn't  expect  to  see 
Sir  Henry  just  yet  ;  there  was  some  business 
at  the  club,  or  so  I  understood,  for  which 
they  wanted  him  for  half  an  hour.  I  dare  say 
half  an  hour  will  be  sufficient  ;  if  it  isn't,  we'll 
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get  Selcombe  to  go  over  and  fetch  him.  Lady 
Lancaster  oughtn't  to  be  kept  out  of  her  con- 
o^ratulations  a  minute  Ioniser.' 

'  He  might  have  come  to  receive  them 
before,*  said  Basil  to  the  young  wife,  with  a 
laugh. 

She  did  not  answer  ;  she  was  listening  to 
the  hubbub  of  the  crowd,  which,  having 
surged  out  of  the  building,  was  now  filling 
the  outer  air  with  clamour.  Young  Dick, 
who  found  the  sound  attractive,  was  hurrying 
away  when  his  brother-in-law  stopped  him. 

*  Hallo,  Dick,  where  are  you  going  ?' 

'Just  to  see  what's  up,'  replied  Dick 
innocently. 

'  No,  wait  for  us.  This  way.  Lady 
Millicent.  Gray,  will  you  look  after  Lady 
Lancaster  ?      Dick,  make  yourself  useful' 

They  went  out  at  a  side-door,  and  found 
two  carriages  waiting.  Millicent,  Elizabeth, 
and  Mr.  Selcombe  filled  one,  the  three  other 
ladies,  with  Lord  Waterton,  another.  Gray 
and    Dick    were    to  walk.      The    instant    the 
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Steps  of  the  carriage  were  put  up  the  boy 
caught  his  companion  by  the  arm. 

*  I  say,  come  along  into  the  street.  Which 
way  has  Sir  Henry  ^one  ?  Bet  you  a  sov 
there's  a  very  pretty  row  going  on.' 

Gray  had  neither  party  enthusiasm  nor  a 
pugnacious  instinct  to  stir  him  to  the  fight, 
but  he  could  not  very  well  refuse  to  accom- 
pany Dick,  who  was  burning  with  both. 
They  ran  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
buildings,  the  clamour  of  the  tumult  growing 
as  they  neared  it,  and  other  dark  figures 
hurrying  in  the  same  direction.  When  they 
were  in  the  larger  street,  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  what  looked  like  a  free 
fight,  and  Dick,  with  a  howl  of  delight,  hurled 
himself  headlong  into  the  fray. 

Basil  was  mure  circumspect.  Quick  in 
perception  as  a  woman,  he  immediately  saw- 
that  the  centre  of  attraction  lay  in  a  densely 
struggling  knot  of  men  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street.  Sticks  were  being  wildly  flourished, 
shouts  raised,  and  the  light  from  the  lamps,  one 
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of  which  had  been  shivered  by  a  stone,  fell 
here  and  there  upon  the  helmet  of  a  police- 
man. Into  this  group,  as  the  centre  of 
things,  he  dashed,  with  a  half-laugh  at  his 
own  valour,  and  almost  immediately  found 
himself  near  Lancaster.  A  stick  came  down 
on  his  head,  knocking  off  his  hat,  and  he 
answered  with  a  well-delivered  straight  blow, 
which  sent  down  his  assailant.  The  next 
moment  he  was  down  himself. 

It  was  a  sharp  but  very  short  struggle,  for 
the  actual  fight  had  only  begun  as  the  two 
new-comers  appeared  on  the  scene  ;  and  just 
after  Basil  went  down,  an  inspector  of  police 
with  his  men  arrived  at  a  run,  and  made 
short  work  of  the  turbulent  aggressors.  The 
inspector,  indeed,  was  very  naturally,  indig- 
nant ;  for,  knowing  there  were  dangerous 
elements  in  the  crowd,  he  had  made  every 
arrangement  for  Sir  Henry's  protection,  and 
provided  an  escort  at  the  principal  door  of 
the  hall.  Lancaster,  however,  chose  to 
ignore  the  constables,  as   well   as  the  chair- 
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man's  carriage,  and,  with  half  a  dozen  gende- 
men,  made  his  way  out  at  the  back,  in  order 
to  walk  to  the  club.  No  harm  would  have 
come  of  this  if  he  had  not  been  recognised 
by  some  young  and  too  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters, who  promptly  cheered  him,  a  chal- 
lenge which  was  with  equal  promptitude 
taken  up  by  the  other  side.  These  not  only 
hooted  and  hissed,  but  flung  mud  and  stones, 
upon  which — as  Jim  Barnett  said  afterwards 
— their  party  went  in  at  them,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  there  was  a  very  lively  hurly-burly, 
ending  in  the  speedy  manner  that  has  been 
described. 

When  the  inspector  reached  the  spot, 
Lancaster  had  just  dragged  Gray  to  his  feet, 
and  Dick  was  holding  on  to  a  fellow  twice  as 
big  as  himself,  with  valiant  determination  to 
have  him  for  a  prisoner.  The  man,  who  was 
equally  desirous  to  get  away,  struck  out  and 
kicked  with  all  his  might  ;  and  Dick  saw 
fireworks,  and  was  conscious  of  feeling  as  if 
his    bones    were    wrenched    from    his    body, 
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without  thought  of  letting  go  until  a  pohct;- 
man  came  to  his  help.  It  was  very  soon 
over.  Those  who  could,  took  to  their  heels  ; 
those  who  were  so  unlucky  as  to  be  caught 
stood  miserable  enough  figures  in  the  lamp- 
light, and  in  more  than  one  case  blood  freely 
flowed  from  blows  by  stones  or  sticks. 

'  Are  you  hurt,  sir  ?'  demanded  the  inspector 
anxiously  of  Sir  Henry. 

His  hat  was  off  and  his  face  was  very 
pale. 

'  Not  at  all.  You  had  better  see  to  this 
gentleman,  who  was  knocked  down,'  said 
Lancaster  quietly. 

'  I'm  all  right,'  returned  Gra)-,  rubbing  his 
shoulder. 

The  inspector  proceeded  to  excuse  him- 
self. 

'  Exceedingly  sorry,  sir,  that  such  an  un- 
fortunate thing  should  have  happened.  We 
were  waiting  for  you  at  the  door,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  against  a  possible  dis- 
turbance, when  information  was  brought  that 
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you  had  already  left  the  hall,  and  the  next 
thing  was  that  one  of  my  men  ran  up  to  say 
the  roughs  were  throwing  stones.' 

'  Don't  distress  yourself,  Mr. ' 

'  Burton,  sir,' 

'  — - —  Mr.  Burton.  The  fault  lies  entirely 
with  me,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
our  side  gave  the  provocation.  These  men 
need  hardly  be  detained,  I  imagine  ?' 

The  inspector  hesitated. 

'  They're  a  troublesome  lot  of  blackguards, 
sir ;  and  one  or  two  "•entlemen  look  as  if 
they  had  been  badly  knocked  about.  I 
should  prefer  locking  them  up.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  think  they  have  got 
as  good  as  they  gave,'  said  Lancaster  with 
a  laugh.  '  Nobody  is  really  hurt,  Mr.  In- 
spector. Gray,  what  do  you  say  ?  Sir 
Walter  ' — in  a  lower  voice — '  don't  you  agree 
that  it  is  advisable  to  pass  it  over  ?' 

'  Certainly,  certainly,'  from  more  than  one. 

'  Then,  Mr.  Burton,  you'll  allow  me  to 
ask  it  as  a  personal  favour.' 
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*  Well,  sir,  of  course,  if  you  put  it  like 
that,'  said  the  inspector  regretfully  ;  '  other- 
wise I  should  be  i^lad  to  have  an  exception 
made  as  to  one  man.  Bring  Brady  forward 
there.  There,  sir,  that's  the  ringleader  in 
every  row  in  the  place.' 

'  That's  my  man  !'  cried  Dick,  pressing 
up,  with  a  cheek  swollen  out  of  know- 
ledo-e. 

Everybody  laughed,  the  contrast  in  size 
was  so  ludicrous. 

'  The  young  gentleman's  quite  correct, 
sir,'  said  a  policeman  respectfully.  '  He  was 
a-holding  on  to  him  like  anything  when  we 
come  up.' 

'  Well  done,  Hamerton  !'  said  Sir  Walter. 

'  Well  done  indeed,  Dick  !'  repeated  Lan- 
caster. 

Brady  himself  looked  at  Dick  with  a 
twinkling  eye. 

•  Shure,  I  thought  meself  you  was  bigger,' 
he  said. 

The  crowd  was  pressing  round  and  break- 
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ing  out  into  vociferous  cheers,  and  Lancaster 
grew  impatient. 

'Come,  Mr.  Inspector,'  he  said,  'Mr. 
Brad)'  has  proved  that  he  is  not  a  very 
formidable  opponent  ;  let  them  clear  out, 
and  let  us  get  on.  Are  you  all  right 
again  ?'   to  his  cousin. 

'  Pretty  sound.  Did  you  drag  me  up  ? 
Many  thanks,  I'm  sure.  Come  along,  Dick, 
here  has  been  an  awful  outlay  in  hats,  not 
to  mention  an  elegant  bespattering  of  mud. 
There  goes  your  giant,  running  the  gauntlet. 
Police  escort  for  us  ?  No,  thank  you  ;  in 
our  present  condition  it  would  certainly  be 
supposed  that  we  were  being  convoyed  to 
the  lock-up.  Look  at  Henry,  the  centre  of 
an  affectionate  crowd  !  I  suppose  he  likes 
it.  Come  along,  let's  get  out  of  this  ;  the 
wind  got  rather  knocked  out  of  me  when 
that  brute  sent  me  over.' 

'  I  say,  Sir  Henry  looked  precious  white, 
didn't  he  ?' 

To   this    remark    Gray    made   no    answer. 
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He  was  thinking  about  Joan ;  what  she 
would  say,  and  whether  hearing  of  his 
danger — for,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  had 
been  in  danger  :  the  danger  of  lying  under 
a  trampling  mob — would  affect  her.  He 
was  always— and  generally  successfully — 
pitting  himself  against  her  husband.  He 
meant  no  harm — so  he  would  have  said — 
only  in  his  easy  irresponsible  fashion  just 
went  the  way  he  liked,  and  cared  very  little, 
or  thought  very  little,  whether  or  no  that 
way  lay  across  a  human  heart.  Having 
made  up  his  mind  that  Lancaster  was 
eminently  unsuited  to  Joan,  the  fact  ap- 
peared to  him  ample  justification  for  doing 
his  best  to  amuse  her  in  any  fashion  which 
pleased  him  at  the  moment,  and  it  was 
always  a  keen  delight  to  him  to  sun  himself 
in  her  marvellous  beauty.  Moreover,  she 
was  more  or  less  an  enigma  to  him,  and 
his  greater  knowledge  of  women  enabled 
him  far  more  quickly  than  Lancaster — that 
student    of    character  —  to    discover    baffling 
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contradictions  in  her  nature,  which  it  inter- 
ested him  to  bring  out. 

When  they  reached  the  hotel,  Basil  looked 
at  himself  with  disgust,  and  while  Dick, 
open-mouthed,  rushed  to  the  others  with  his 
budget,  Gray  went  to  his  room,  took  a  bath, 
and  lounged  into  the  room  where  a  sort  of 
supper  was  going  on — his  ordinary  self.  He 
was  greeted  by  an  outcry. 

'  At  last,  Mr.  Gray  !  Pray  come  and  tell 
us  what  has  happened.  I  have  been  scolding 
Dick  for  being  such  an  unpresentable  object. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  an  eye  !  His  coat 
torn,  too — oh,  Dick,  Dick  !' 

But  Lady  Selina  looked  at  her  brother  very 
kindly. 

'Well,  Mr.  Gray,  if  this  is  what  you  do  in 
England !' 

'  What's  it  all  about  ?  Do  you  mean  there's 
been  a  real  row  ?'  asked  Mr.  Selcombe. 

Basil  had  to  tell  his  story,  and  it  must  be 
owned  he  told  it  very  well.  He  did  full 
justice    to     Dick's    valour,    and    he    made    a 
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comical  episode  out   of  his  own  misfortunes 
and  the  inspector's  dismay. 

'  Well,  well,  well !'  said  Lord  Waterton, 
fidgeting.  '  You're  sure  Lancaster  got  no 
hurt  ?  That  was  an  uncommon  fine  speech 
of  his.' 

'  Beef  .'^' — from  Mr.  Selcombe. 
'  Thanks.'     Basil  was  looking  at  Joan,  who 
had  not  spoken. 

'The  mustard  is  close  to  you.  By  Jove, 
Dick,  your  adventures  have  given  you  an 
appetite  !  Yes — he  put  the  matter  very  neatly. 
If  you  wanted  convincing.  Gray,  I  hope  you've 
had  it' 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  said  Basil  calmly. 
'  Not  ?   I  don't  know  what  more  you  would 
have.' 

'  Oh,  nothing.  Don't  mistake  me.  Henry's 
speech  was  admirable,  and  I  am  only  express- 
ing my  appreciation  when  I  say  that  if  it  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  speak  on  the  other  side  he 
would  have  done  it  equally  well.  He's  a  born 
orator — give  him  his  subject,  and  he  couldn't 
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fail  to  turn  it  out  in  the  best  possible  light. 
All  the  while  he  was  holding  forth  I  was 
reflecting  how  amusing  it  would  be,  should 
circumstances  ever  lead  him  to  change  sides, 
to  hear  him  draw  an  exactly  opposite  set  of 
deductions  from  the  same  premises.' 

'  I  presume  you  are  joking,  Mr.  Gray,' 
observed  Lord  Waterton  stiffly. 

'  Not  at  all,  my  lord.' 

'  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  you  have 
no  higher  conception  of  a  statesman  than 
that  he  is  a  miserable  party-server,  without 
conscience,  truth,  or  honour  ?' 

'  Don't  you  think  you  are  putting  it  a  little 
strongly  ?'  said  Basil  coolly.  '  Mind  you,  I'm 
not  a  politician  myself — may  I  trouble  \ou 
for  the  claret  ? — and  therefore  can  the  better 
afford  to  be  charitable.  Don't  you  think, 
when  ^'Ou  come  to  look  at  it,  that  conscience, 
truth,  and  honour — in  politics — are  very  con- 
vertible terms,  and  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  colours  you  wear  ?' 

'  No,  sir,  I  don't,'  retorted  the  old  lord  stiffly. 
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'  Well,  I  do.  As  a  looker-on  it  appears  to 
me  that  you  may  prove  black  to  be  black  and 
white  to  be  white  twenty  times  over  without 
making^  the  smallest  impression  upon  those 
who  swear  they're  the  other  thing.  Party, 
party,  party — nothing  answers  but  party  now- 
adays ;  if  a  man  is  to  get  on,  he  must  stick  to 
his  creed,  and  he  does  stick  to  it.  He's  right 
— of  course.  Henry  is  a  very  fine  fellow — 
of  course.  He  is  on  the  highroad  to  become 
a  finer,  and  what  a  fool  he  would  be  not  to 
hop  over  any  little  difficulties  on  the  way,  and 
to  be  ready  to  swear  that  it  is  the  only  road 
for  a  conscientious  man  !  But,  as  for  believing 
that  he  would  allow  his  own  private  judgment 
as  to  right  and  wrong  to  influence  his  vote  — 
by  this  time  he  can  have  no  private  judgment. 
It  is  a  luxury  of  liberty,  and  a  rising  states- 
man has  no  liberty.' 

'  Did  ever  anyone  hear  such  disgraceful 
doctrine  !'  cried  Lady  Selina,  with  a  laugh. 
*  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  allow  Dick  to  sit 
up  and  listen  to  it.     As  for   Miss   Church,  if 
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you  were  looking  at  her  instead  of  eating, 
you'd  be  too  much  terrified  to  say  another 
word.  Joan,  why  don't  you  speak  ?  Why 
don't  you  annihilate  him  ?  Don't  allow  him 
to  slander  your  husband/ 

'  Slander !  What  a  word !'  Gray  said  in 
an  injured  tone.  '  I  simply  expressed  my 
admiration,  and  acknowledged  the  necessity 
for  a  politician  to  be  able  to  take  a — well,  a 
convenient  view  of  the  situation.  I  shall 
offer  my  best  congratulations  to  Henry,  for 
he  not  only  accomplishes  this  feat,  but  carries 
his  audience  with  him.  What  more  do  you 
want  ?' 

'  Oh,'  said  Lady  Millicent,  speaking  for 
the  first  time,  '  we  want  more  than  I  think 
you  quite  understand,  Mr.  Gray  ;  and  it  is 
because  Sir  Henry  gives  us  that  more  that 
we  were,  as  you  say,  carried  away  to-night. 
The  world  may  be  blind,'  she  went  on 
bravely  ;  '  but  it  is  not  yet  so  blind  that  it 
cannot  distinofuish  between  truth  and  false- 
hood.      If  Sir  Henry  held  his  opinions  for  no 
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better  reason  than  that  they  formed  a  foot- 
hold towards  gaining  place  and  power,  he 
might  cover  up  his  reason  as  cleverly  as  he 
could,  but  he  would  be  found  out.  His 
words  would  no  longer  ring  true.  He  would 
not,  could  not,  speak  as  we  heard  him  speai<. 
No.  I  hope  I  shall  never  believe  with  you 
that  political  morality  is  dead,  because  to 
allow  that  is  to  admit  that  individual  morality 
has  died  first.  And,  before  all,  this  is  God's 
world,  and  not  the  devil's.' 

'  Elizabeth — someone — come  and  stand  up 
for  me,'  said  Basil,  with  a  light  laugh. 
*  Lady  Millicent  takes  me  to  task  too  seri- 
ously, when  I  was  merely  joking.  But  that 
comes  of  meddlincr  with  the  idol  of  the  hour. 
Haven't  I  already  been  knocked  down  in  his 
service  to  nicrht  ?  Ouo-ht  that  to  count  for 
nothing  ?' 

Lady  Millicent  coloured.  She  felt  as  if 
Gray  had  turned  the  tables,  and  as  if  she  had 
made  herself  ridiculous  by  gravely  answering 
what  might,  indeed,  only  have  been  a  jest. 
-,-  VOL.  III.  40 
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She  looked  embarrassed,  and  it  scarcely  re- 
lieved her  when  Miss  Church  took  up  the 
cudgels. 

'  Vou  don't  carry  your  audience  with  you, 
anyway,  Mr.  Gray.  And  I  think  what  Lady 
Millicent  says  is  perfectly  true.  They  say 
we're  pretty  bad  in  America,  but  we  do  know 
an  honest  man  when  we  see  him.' 

'  Gray  is  looking  at  everything  from  his 
new  political  standpoint — if  he  has  one,'  said 
Mr.  Selcombe  good-humouredly. 

'  I  haven't.  Don't  you  see  that  mine  is 
the  attitude  of  an  unbiased  looker-on  ?  It's 
unsympathetic,  I'll  allow,  but  amusing.  Hallo^^ 
here's  Henry !' 

Lancaster  came  in  as  he  spoke.  He  was 
pale,  though  his  square  determined  face  looked 
resolute  and  satisfied.  Lady  Selina  greeted 
him  laughingly,  but  he  hardly  seemed  to 
notice  her,  or  the  congratulations  which  they 
poured  upon  him. 

'  I  have  had  a  talk  with  Jenkins,'  he  said  to 
Mr.  Selcombe,  'and  he  agrees  with  me  that 
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things  here  may  be  put  on  a  more  satisfactory 
footing,  and  that  this  will  make  a  good  start- 
ing-point. There  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
organization  necessary,  as  to  which  there 
should  be  no  difficulty.  Jenkins  allows  that 
it  is  of  the  first  importance.' 

'  Jenkins  is  right/  said  Lord  Waterton, 
rubbinof  his  hands. 

'  Sit  down  and  eat,'  said  Mr.  Selcombe, 
pushing  him  into  a  chair.  '  Look  alive, 
Dick.  Why,  man,  you  must  be  starved. 
What's  this  —  oysters  ?  Just  the  thing. 
Wise  man,  our  landlord,  and  mightily  pleased 
with  himself  this  evening.' 

Lancaster  ate  silently  and  somewhat 
absendy,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  far  away. 
He  looked  up  at  last  to  say  : 

'  I  find  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  to 
London  early  to-morrow.' 

'  To-morrow  I'  exclaimed  Lord  Waterton 
in  dismay.  '  Why,  what  becomes  of  your  visit 
to  us  ?' 

'  1   am  sorry  to  say  I  must  ask  you  to  let 
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me  off.  Joan  will  be  very  happy  to  go  back 
with  Lady  Millicent.' 

'  Come,  that's  too  bad  of  you,  and  yet  I 
suppose  I  can  say  nothing.  But  you'll  come 
down  in  a  day  or  two  ?' 

'If  I  can;  but  I  suspect  that  I  may  be 
detained  in  London.' 

Joan  leaned  across  the  table  and  spoke  for 
the  first  time  : 

'  Wouldn't  you  like  me  to  go  with  you, 
Henry  ?  I  can  manage  quite  well,  and  I  am 
sure  Lady  Millicent  would  excuse  me.' 

To  more  than  one  person  present  this  little 
speech  caused  some  amazement,  but  perhaps 
no  one  should  have  been  so  amazed  as  he 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Both  Basil  and 
Lddy  Selina  looked  at  him  expectantly.  He 
scarcely  seemed  to  have  heard.  She  had 
fancied,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  that  such 
a  magnanimous  offer  on  her  part  would  have 
been  jumped  at  with  eagerness,  and  she  had 
made  it  in  the  flush  of  pride  at  discovering 
what  an  impression  his  powers  had  produced. 
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Until  now  she  had  accepted  the  general 
opinion  second-hand  ;  but  to-night  she  had 
herself  been  touched,  swayed,  carried  away 
by  her  own  hearing  ;  she  had  seen  the  vast 
multitude  spell-bound  ;  she  had  been  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  his  gift. 
She  had  expected  him  to  look  to  her  for  her 
tribute,  and  had  owned  that  she  must  give  it. 
Here  it  was — and  now  what  remained  but 
for  her  husband  to  turn  to  her  wondering, 
smiling,  and  gratefully  accepting  her  proposal  ? 
Instead  of  which,  as  has  already  been  said, 
he  scarcely  seemed  to  have  heard.  She  had 
been  even  obliged  to  repeat  her  words,  and 
then  there  had  been  no  lightening  of  his 
grave  face,  no  kindling  eyes,  no  quick 
response.  Lancaster  had  only  said  quietly 
that  he  should  be  fully  occupied,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  her  to  keep  to  the  original  plan. 
Even  this  might  have  been  borne  if  he  had 
thanked  her,  or  expressed  regret,  but  he  did 
neither  ;  she  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had 
been  indifferent  to  the  offer,  and  that  he  was 
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absorbed  in  thoughts  where  she  had  no  place. 
Without  waiting  to  hear  whether  she  had 
more  to  suggest,  or  attempting  to  soften  his 
refusal,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Selcombe  and 
repeated  something  which  had  been  told  him 
by  this  horrid  Jenkins,  who  n  she  already 
began  to  detest. 

Her  lip  quivered  ;  she  pushed  back  her 
chair  and  rose,  determined  that  he  should 
look  at  her. 

'  I  don't  know  if  you  are  all  going  to  sit 
here  for  ever,'  she  said  petulantly,  '  but  I  am 
tired  to  death,  and  I  shall  go  to  bed.' 

Not  an  exclamation,  not  an  anxious  glance! 

'  You  are  right ;  you  had  better  go,'  he  said 
quietly  ;  and  although  he  got  up  and  offered 
to  light  her  candle,  when  someone  else  fore- 
stalled him  he  was  evidently  quite  content 
to  return  to  his  seat  and  resume  his  conversa- 
tion upon  the  night's  work.  The  last  word 
she  heard  as  she  left  the  room  was  *  Jenkins.' 

Presently  Lady  Selina  carried  off  Dick  to 
doctor  his  swollen  cheek,  and  the  other  ladies 
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and  Basil  Gray  departed  to  their  rooms.  The 
three  gentlemen  left  behind  sat  for  a  con- 
siderable time  talking  over  the  situation,  Sir 
Henry  flinging  himself  into  the  local  interests, 
and  showing  a  grasp  of  what  was  needed  in 
this  particular  case,  with  a  vigour  which 
amazed  his  friends,  who  until  this  moment 
had  only  known  him  in  his  private  capacity. 
At  last  Mr.  Selcombe  could  restrain  himself 
no  longer. 

*  Do  you  always  give  yourself  such  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  public  matters  in  which  you  are  not 
person£illy  concerned  ?'  he  asked  curiously. 
'  If  you  were  going  to  stand  for  the  place 
yourself  you  could  hardly  do  more.' 

Lancaster  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 

'  1  like  work.      I  always  have  liked  it.' 

'  That  I  can  understand,  and  also  that 
hitherto  there  has  been  nothing  to  prevent 
your  throwing  yourself  into  it,  heart  and  soul. 
But,  my  dear  fellow,  forgive  me — you  can 
hardly  keep  that  up  now,  when  you  are  in  a 
different  position.' 
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There  was  a  slight  pause  before  Lancaster 
replied. 

*  You  allude  to  my  marriage  ?' 

'  Certainly.  You  will  not  find  yourself  any 
longer  a  free  agent,  or  able  to  bestow  un- 
limited time  upon  your  public  life/ 

'  Selcombe  is  right,'  said  Lord  Waterton 
gravely.  '  Take  an  old  man's  advice,  Lan- 
caster, and  don't  let  work  shut  you  out  from 
your  home.' 

Lancaster  did  not  appear  to  have  heard  this 
last  counsel.     He  answered  the  first  speaker  : 

'  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing on  my  old  interests.  My  wife  and  I 
thoroughly  understand  the  situation,  and  my 
public  and  private  life  are  not  likely  to 
clash.' 

Something  in  his  tone  caused  Mr.  Sel- 
combe hastily  to  change  the  subject.  They 
sat  for  some  time  longer,  and  when  at  last 
they  rose  Lancaster  caught  at  the  table  and 
uttered  an  inarticulate  sound  of  pain.  Lord 
Waterton  turned  to  him. 
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'  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  Are  you  hurt  ? 
You  look  ill.' 

'  It  is  nothing,'  said  Lancaster,  recovering 
himself  with  an  effort ;  '  nothing  but  a 
trifling  sprain  which  I  picked  up  in  that 
Swiss  upset,  I  got  a  twist  to-night  which 
has  brought  it  back  again,  but  a  night's  rest 
will  set  it  rioht.  We  shall  meet  at  breakfast. 
I  must  be  off  at  ten.' 

*  We'll  take  good  care  of  your  pretty 
young  wife,  and  try  to  console  her  for  your 
absence.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Lancaster  calmly.  '  No 
doubt  she  will  be  very  happy.' 

He  walked  slowly  away  along  the  passage, 
the  two  others  following  him  with  their  eyes. 

'  Looks  ill,'  remarked  the  old  lord.  '  Hope 
there's  nothing  amiss.' 

'  I  dare  say  it  will  pass,  as  he  says,'  re- 
turned Mr.  Selcombe  hopefully.  '  Dick  said 
he  heard  that  he  had  dragged  up  Gray  by 
main  force,  and,  though  he's  such  a  big  man, 
that's  stiffish  work  in  a  crowd,' 
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'  And  not  particularly  satisfactory  in  its 
results,'  replied  Lord  Waterton  drily.  '  Not 
as  to  gratitude,  at  any  rate.' 

'  Oh,  Gray  didn't  mean  all  that  rot.  He 
likes  to  make  a  sensation.  He  doesn't  care 
what  he  says,  and  not  much  what  he  does.' 

'  Ah,  that  is  a  class  of  gentleman  I  don't 
admire.     Good-night,  good-night.' 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Lady  Millicent  and  Joan  Lancaster  were 
each  conscious  of  a  feelino-  of  Hatness  when, 
on  the  following  day,  they  travelled  from 
Leeds  to  Derbyshire  ;  and,  what  was  worse, 
each  knew,  or  thought  she  knew,  something 
of  what  the  other  was  experiencing.  Milli- 
cent was  disappointed  that  Sir  Henry  had 
been  called  away,  and,  looking  at  Joan,  her 
heart  quaked  at  ihe  thought  of  how  heavy 
would  be  the  task  of  finding  amusement  for 
her  guest.  Joan,  on  her  part,  did  not  like 
the  break-up  of  the  Penniston  party,  or  the 
prospect  of  her  days  at  Denningham  ;  but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  something  else, 
some    only     half  -  acknowledged     uneasiness, 
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which  was  disturbing  her.  She  had  been 
puzzled  by  her  husband's  manner.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  that  could  be  called  unkind 
or  neglectful  ;  he  had  explained  what  he 
wished  done,  and  had  added  chat  he  would 
give  all  the  necessary  orders  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  house  in  Lennox  Gardens.  And 
yet  something  had  gone  out  of  it — something 
which  she  had  not  valued  until  she  missed  it 
— something  on  which  it  was  difficult  to 
bestow  a  name.  While  he  said  what  he  had 
to  say,  and  made  arrangements  for  her  re- 
joining him,  there  had  been  a  certain  absorp- 
tion in  other  thoughts.  Evidently  it  was  not 
she  who  tilled  them.  Evidently,  too,  he  was 
not  particularly  eager  for  her  presence,  for  he 
had  suggested  that,  if  she  were  as  happy 
as  he  thought  she  could  not  fail  to  be  at 
Denningham,  she  had  better  extend  her 
visit. 

'  You  will  not  find  London   very  attractive 
in  October,'  he  had  remarked. 

But  he   took  her  declaration  that   London 
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was  always  nicer  than  the  country  with  the 
same  indifference. 

As  she  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  railway- 
carriage,  protected  by  a  newspaper  from  con- 
versation, she,  for  the  first  time  since  her 
marriage,  arrived  at  something  which  mio^ht 
be  called  thouo^ht.  Glancinsf  backwards  over 
the  past  two  months,  she  could  not  but  own 
that  while  she  had  expected  everything  from 
her  husband,  she  had  not  troubled  herself  to 
give  much.  His  speech  of  the  night  before 
had  been  a  revelation  to  her,  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  she  had  understood  something  of 
his  powers,  had  been,  as  it  were,  swept  along 
by  the  tide  of  admiration.  Her  pride,  her 
ambition,  her  mind  had  all  been  stirred.  She 
said  to  herself  that  she  had  been  childish 
in  her  resolve  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  in- 
terests of  his  life. 

'  Of  course,  he  wants  me  to  care,'  she 
reflected,  *  and,  of  course,  it  will  be  very 
stupid  of  me  if  I  don't.  I  needn't  give  up 
my   own   pleasures  ;  they   are  quite  distinct, 
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and  need  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  But 
I  can  listen  to  him  when  he  talks  about  his 
speeches,  and  he  may  as  well  learn  that  I  am 
not  quite  such  a  fool  as  I  have  tried  to  make 
myself  out ' — with  a  smile  at  the  recollection. 
'  It  really  was  because  I  was  so  afraid  of  his 
going  on  trying  to  improve  me,  like  papa, 
that  I  pretended  to  be  a  little  worse  than  I 
am.  I  didn't  know  how  different  he  was. 
How  all  those  people  did  cheer,  to  be  sure, 
and  how  very,  very  stupid  the  other  speeches 
were  in  comparison  with  his  !  Certainly,  I 
shan't  mind  hearing  him  again  — indeed,  I 
shall  like  it  ;  and  if  it  is  a  pleasure  to  him   to 

have  me  with  him  at  those  places ' 

She  stopped  ;  Joan  was  quick  enough — 
shrewd  enough.  Once  more  there  floated 
across  her  unwilling  mind  that  strange  sug- 
o-estion  of  chanp:e  which  had  touched  her  in 
her  husband's  manner,  that  preoccupation  in 
which  apparently  she  had  no  place.  That  his 
thoughts  could  be  filled  with  anything,  anyone 
but  her,  she  had  never  realized.     It  had  been 
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the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  understand 
that  he  was  deeply,  devotedly  in  love,  and  she 
had,  indeed,  more  than  once  said  to  herself 
half  impatiently  that  such  devotion  was  a 
little  boring.  But  she  had  been  sharp  enough 
to  perceive  at  once  when  there  was  a  sign  of 
its  flagging,  and  such  a  possibility  struck  her 
with  an  extremely  disagreeable  surprise. 

So  disaorreeable  that  she  shook  it  from  her 
irritably,  and,  to  baffle  the  pertinacity  of  the 
fancy,  sat  up  and  began  tu  talk  to  Lord 
Waterton,  who  was  slightly  deaf,  and  dis- 
liked beinof  obliored  to  converse  in  the  train. 
Lady  Millicent  was  therefore  obliged  to  come 
to  the  rescue,  and  to  two  of  them  at  least  no 
journey  had  ever  appeared  half  so  long. 

The  evening  wds  worse.  Oh,  how  sharply 
Lady  Millicent  regretted  having  asked  no 
other  friends  to  stay  in  the  house  !  That 
she  had  not  done  so  was  because  she  knew  of 
old  that  Sir  Henry  liked  the  quiet  and  peace- 
fulness  of  their  home  life  undisturbed  by 
visitors.       He  had  said  so  more  than   once, 
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and  she  never  forgot  his  likes  and  his  disHkes. 
Init  Joan  by  herself  was  another  matter,  and 
the  great  dining-room  had  never  looked  so 
large,  the  three  people  at  the  table  had 
never  struck  her  as  so  remote  from  each 
other  as  now.  Lord  Waterton,  undisturbed 
by  such  fancies,  merely  thought  that  Joan's 
pretty  face  and  gay  laugh  made  a  pleasant 
addition  to  their  numbers;  but  Millicent  felt 
as  if  all  her  chatter  inclined  her  the  more  to 
silence,  and  as  if  she  had  never  been  so  dull. 
Somebody — she  hardly  cared  who — some- 
body should  be  raked  from  vicarage  or 
village  for  the  next  night.  Mr.  West  was 
generally  available,  or,  if  others  failed,  she 
could  fall  back  upon  Miss  Westcott,  whose 
admiration  for  Sir  Henry  would  make  her  re- 
joice to  meet  his  wife.  Meantime  she  had  to 
get  through  the  evening  as  best  she  could,  with 
the  conviction  that  Joan  was  finding  it  even 
more  dull  than  she  herself,  and  the  wonder 
how  more  clays  and  evenings  of  the  same  sort 
would  be  endured  with  the  necessary  patience. 
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However,  things  improved  a  little  by  the 
next  day.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  Milli- 
cent,  urged  by  desperation,  made  immense 
efforts  to  scrape  .together  her  available 
neighbours  for  dinner.  Joan  appeared  in 
one  of  her  newest  dresses,  and  her  hostess 
discovered  that  so  long  as  someone  was 
there,  it  did  not  matter  much  who  the  some- 
one was,  and  that  she  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
a  woman  of  the  world  to  be  critical.  She 
wanted  smiles  and  admiration — that  was  all. 

But,  alas !  even  these  could  not  alw^ays  be 
provided. 

Lady  Millicent  wrote  far  and  near  to  try 
to  get  people  to  stay  in  the  house,  but  some 
of  her  friends  were  abroad  and  others  were 
going  through  a  procession  of  autumn  visits, 
the  sequence  of  which  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Even  Mrs.  Jameson — the  faithful 
Mrs.  Jameson — was  unavailable,  for  a  niece 
had  chosen  to  be  attacked  with  measles,  and 
they  were  now  both  in  quarantine  together. 
The  only  person    she   could   capture   was   a 
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young-  girl — Alice  Munday  by  name — and 
she  was  so  shy  and  silent  that  her  presence 
rather  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion. Joan  did  not  care  to  read,  or  work,  or 
occupy  herself;  she  wanted  to  be  amused  ; 
and  Lady  Millicent  was  for  ever  at  her  wits' 
end  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Luckily,  her  father  rather  liked  his  visitor, 
although,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  often 
remarked  that  she  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
be  a  suitable  wife  for  Sir  Henry.  He  treated 
her  as  a  child,  and  was  always  ready  to 
assist  in  schemes  for  her  entertainment, 
especially  as  he  considered  it  hard  upon  her 
to  be  separated  in  such  early  days  from  her 
husband. 

'To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mil/  he  confided 
to  his  daughter,  '  it  rather  surprised  me  that 
Lancaster  made  such  an  arrano^ement.  You 
all  vow  that  he's  tremendously  in  love,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  it's  a  trial  to  a  pretty 
young  wife  to  be  sent  off  like  this,  just  at 
a  time  when,  no  doubt,  she's  been  told  over 
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and   over   again    that    her    husband    couldn't 
Hve  without  her.     Wonder  she  stands  it.' 

'Oh!'  cried  MilHcent  quickly,  'he  must 
have  had  excellent  reasons.  No  one  could 
look  at  them  without  seeing  how  much  he 
was  in  love.  I  dare  say  he  thought  she 
would  be  uncomfortable  in  London,  or  that 
his  time  would  be  fully  taken  up,  or  some- 
thing. You  know  how  often  you  have  said 
yourself  that  public  men  were  obliged  to 
sacrifice  themselves  in  hundreds  of  things.' 

,  *  So  they  must,'  returned  the  old  lord 
dryly  ;  '  but  when  they  begin  to  sacrifice 
their  wives  as  well,  I  can  tell  you  there's 
sometimes  the  devil  to  pay  !  All  I  say  is, 
that  it  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  Lancaster 
is  beginning  so  early.  What  is  it  you  want  ? 
To  ask  the  Oakley  Park  people  to  dinner  ? 
Well- — -if  you  must.  Old  Needham's  an 
awful  bore  ;  if  you  had  to  meet  him  as  often 
as  I  have,  you'd — well,  well,  do  as  you 
please.  I  shouldn't  consider  the  Needhams 
any  enliven  ment  if  I   were  Lady  Lancaster, 
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but  I  suppose  women  have  difterent  ideas. 
Old  Needham  and  his  wife.      Not  the  cub.' 

'  Oh  yes,  the  cub  !  The  cub  is  the  very 
point  of  it  all.' 

'  The  cub  !'  Lord  Waterton  looked  deeply 
disgusted.  'Really,  Mil,  I  don't  think  I  should 
be  asked  to  entertain  that  young  fool.' 

'  But  he  is  a  man,  and  he  is  young.  Yes, 
indeed,  you  can't  be  let  off  The  cub  must 
come,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  he 
will  be  sitting  rather  near  you  at  dinner. 
Never  mind.  You  need  not  speak  to  him  ; 
and  though  you  must  take  in  Joan,  I  will 
take  care  that  you  have  Mrs.  Leslie  on  the 
other  side.      You  like  Mrs.  Leslie  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  like  Mrs.  Leslie,'  said  poor  Lord 
Waterton  grudgingly  ;  '  but  if  I  don't  speak 
to  him  I  shall  see  the  boy's  idiotic  face 
before  me  all  dinner-time,  and  hear  his 
cackle.  It  is  that  cackle  which  drives  one 
wild.  He  gets  it  from  his  mother.  Don't 
you  put  her  within  my  hearing  too,  Mil,  for 
I  won't  stand  it' 
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But    these    were    very    minor    difficulties 
compared    with    the    larger    one.       Perhaps 
for    no   other    visitor   would    Lady    Millicent 
have  planned  and  striven  and  cudgelled  her 
brains   to   find  something  which  should  pre- 
vent  Joan    from    falling    into    the   depths   of 
dulness.       Anyone    else    would    have     been 
expected  to  conform   to  the  usual   routine  at 
Dennineham.       Walks    and    drives    and    an 
occasional     longer     expedition    would     have 
been  provided  for  them,  and  if  that  did  not 
satisfy,    why.     Lady     Millicent    would    have 
cheerfully   seen   them  depart,  and   as   cheer- 
fully reflected  that  they  need  not  come  again. 
But     something  —  some     only     half-acknow- 
ledeed  conviction  in  her  mind — told  her  that 
it  would   vex   Sir   Henry   if  his  wife  were  to 
find    Denningham    unendurable,   and   it   was 
to  prevent  this  conclusion  that  she  struggled 
so  hard    to  stir  up  the  quiet  little  eddies  of 
society,  and  that  even  the  young  hobbledehoy 
of  Oakley   Park,  who  was  known  to  all   the 
neiohbourhood  as  'the  cub,'  was  to  be  inflicted 
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upon  the  unwilling  Lord  Watcrton   through 
the  long  hours  of  a  dinner-party. 

Meanwhile,  Joan  was  bored,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  the 
extent  which  Lady  Millicent  feared.  The 
quiet  life,  the  steady  dispensing  of  kindnesses 
to  those  who  needed  them,  all  recalled  Ash- 
bury.  But  she  was  her  own  mistress,  which 
she  had  never  been  at  Ashbury,  and  she 
had  an  outlet  before  her  instead  of  a  limited 
horizon.  Then  she  liked  startlino^  the  neio-h- 
hours  by  her  beauty  and  her  wonderful 
clothes  ;  she  really  quickly  got  interested  in 
certain  of  the  sick  people  whom  Millicent 
went  to  see,  and  she  could  not  be  quite 
insensible  to  the  beauty  of  the  park.  The 
timber  at  Denningham  was,  in  some  cases, 
historic,  and  the  trees  were  at  this  time 
wearing  their  most  gorgeous  colouring.  It 
was  a  quiet  week  ;  no  winds  rushed  angrily 
by  to  sweep  the  leaves  from  their  feeble 
hold ;  blue  mists  lingered  in  the  distant 
meadows ;    cattle     moved    lazily    across    the 
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grass,  or  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  broad 
smooth  river,  and  allowed  it  to  give  back 
their  long  reflections  undisturbed.  It  did 
not  satisfy  Joan  to  look  at  these  things,  but 
it  gave  her  a  kind  of  indifferent  gratification 
to  see  them,  and  if  she  would  have  allowed 
herself  to  think  more  about  them  she  might 
have  liked  them  still  better. 

Her  husband  wrote,  but  not  fully.  It 
appeared  as  if  he  carefully  avoided  alluding 
to  his  own  work,  and  it  might  have  been  that 
he  found  a  difficulty  in  expatiating  on  other 
subjects,  for  certainly  his  letters  were  touched 
with  an  air  of  reserve.  On  her  part,  Joan 
wrote  even  less  frequently,  and  had  less  to 
say.  But  she  was  not  unaffected  by  his 
restraint  of  expression,  and  did  not  cease 
to  think  and  wonder  about  it  — at  intervals. 

She  had  expected  that  he  would  very  soon 
become  impatient  of  her  absence,  and  would 
send  entreating,  if  peremptory,  requests  to 
her  to  rejoin  him  at  once  ;  and  she  had  also 
fancied  that  even   though    it   entailed    more 
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dulness  she  would  give  him  a  lesson  by 
refusing-  to  leave  Denningham  until  the 
week  had  expired.  But  it  was  soon  evident 
that  no  opportunity  for  refusal  was  to  be 
offered  her.  Not  a  word  of  regret,  not  a 
confession  of  loneliness,  not  so  much  as  one 
lover-like  '  If  only  you  were  here  !'  Nay, 
more  astonishing  still  :  on  the  morning 
before  she  would  naturally  have  left  Den- 
ningham came  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  been  unable 
himself  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  seeing 
that  the  house  in  Lennox  Gardens  was  made 
ready,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  would 
ask  her  to  delay  her  return,  and  to  remain 
for  another  week  in  her  present  quaners, 
provided  that  her  kind  hosts  were  put  to 
no  inconvenience.  He  would  himself  write, 
he  said,  to  Lord  Waterton. 

As  Joan  read  she  coloured  with  vexation. 

It  was  bad  enough — it  was,  indeed,  too  bad 
— that  she  should  be  called  upon  to  endure 
a  double  portion  of  the  life  which  she   was 
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pleased  pettishly  to  style  a  life  of  stagnation. 
A  week  she  had  gone  through  ;  but  two 
weeks — a  whole  fortnight!  All  sorts  of 
plans  rushed  into  her  head.  Had  she  dared, 
she  would  have  telegraphed  to  Lady  Selina, 
and  gone  back  there.  But  this  she  did  not 
dare.  If  Henry  had  left  it  all  to  her,  then, 
indeed,  then  she  might  have  arranged  some- 
thing pleasant.  Instead  of  this  he  had 
coolly  taken  it  entirely  out  of  her  hands ; 
she  had  been  allowed  no  more  choice  in 
the  matter  than  if  she  had  been  Joan  Med- 
hurst.  For  it  was  very  certain  that  it  would 
be  a  deliberate  affront  to  her  present  hosts 
if,  after  her  husband  had  written  to  ask  them  to 
keep  her,  she  started  off  on  another  visit.  And 
yet  she  was  so  vexed  and  annoyed  that  she  half 
resolved  that  something  she  would  do,  and  it 
even  crossed  her  mind,  after  she  had  remem- 
bered that  all  the  Ashton  girls  were  away,  that 
she  would  fiyto  Ashbury.  That  course, at  least, 
was  open  to  her  ;  for  no  offence  could  be  given 
by  her  choosing  to  visit  her  father  and  mother. 
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Rut  her  heart  failed  her.  It  was  not  thus 
that  she  intended  to  return  to  her  old  home, 
but  with  a  far  more  imposing  flourish  of 
trumpets.  Alone,  unsupported,  she  could 
not  feel  confident  that  she  would  not  igno- 
miniously  fall  back  into  her  old  position,  or 
something  which  was  not  very  far  removed 
from  it.  If  it  had  been  only  her  mother  — 
she  was  conscious  at  this  moment  of  a  longing 
for,  a  stirrintj  in  her  heart  towards  her 
mother — but  her  father — she  was  determined 
not  to  face  her  father  without  a  husband 
by    her    side,    a    husband    whom    he    would 

All  this  she  thought  of  with  a  sense  of 
feeling  herself  aggrieved,  but  with  the  en- 
deavour, by  keeping  it  well  to  the  front, 
to  avoid  confronting  another  and  more  un- 
pleasant suggestion,  which,  through  all,  was 
endeavouring  to  assert  itself — a  suggestion  of 
some  change,  some  loss.  Was  it  possible 
that,  having  refused  to  enter  into  her 
husband's  life — that   old   life  which   until  he 
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saw  her  had  absorbed  him  —  the  old  re- 
awakened interests  and  pursuits  were  crowd- 
inof  her  out  ?  Was  he  doino-  what  she  had 
told  him  she  wished  him  to  do,  going  his 
own  way,  and  leaving  her  to  go  hers  ? 
Somehow  a  feeling  of  chill  ran  through  her  at 
the  fancy.  But  she  flung  it  away.  She  bent 
forward  and  looked  into  the  glass,  and  her 
beautiful  lips  curved  into  a  smile  of  triumph. 
'  No,'  she  said  ;  '  I  dare  him  to  do  it.' 
At  breakfast,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
kind,  nothing  more  hospitable,  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  was  assured  of  welcome. 
Millicent,  it  is  true,  was  too  conscious  of  a 
blank  feeling  of  dismay,  as  she  reflected  that 
all  her  efforts  must  begin  over  again,  and  that 
after  she  had  exhausted  her  slender  resources. 
The  dinner-party,  which  was  to  have  finished 
everything  that  evenino;-,  would,  instead  of 
forming,  as  she  had  fondly  hoped,  a  rather 
successful  climax,  merely  be  treated  as  a  little 
break,  something  which  might  be  expected  to 
lead  to  more;  and  what  more  was  there  ?  Their 
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principal  neighbours  happened  to  be  away  ; 
even  Mr.  West  was  unusually  busy,  and  as  for 
Alice  Munday — she  looked  at  Alice  Munday 
and  longed  to  shake  her  into  showing  some 
sign  of  life,  instead  of  sitting  there  in  a  well- 
fitting  tailor-made  gown,  with  every  line  of  her 
face  absolutely  unsuggestive.  If  Joan  would 
only  write  letters,  read,  occupy  herself  in  the 
morning  !  Into  the  town  they  must  drive 
again  in  the  afternoon- — -the  town,  which 
Millicent  always  found  tiresome,  but  which 
Joan  invariably  preferred  when  the  choice 
was  oriven  her.  But  the  morning- !  And  as 
if  Alice  might  not  have  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  shown  herself  ready  to  walk  or  drive  or 
boat,  instead  of  burying  herself  in  her  own 
room,  quite  uselessly,  so  far  as  her  poor 
hostess  was  concerned  ! 

With  a  hundred  things  crying  out  to  be 
done,  Lady  Millicent  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  between  eleven  and  twelve,  and  found 
Joan,  as  she  expected,  seated  at  the  piano, 
lazily  trying  over  a  new  valse. 
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'  Ah,  here  you  are  at  last !'  she  cried,  jump- 
ing- up  with  alacrity.  '  What  shall  we  do  ? 
It's  a  sin  to  waste  this  day  indoors.  We 
must  00  somewhere,  do  something  [' 

'Would  you  like  a  row  on  the  river  ?' 

'  Who  would  row  ?' 

'  I  should.' 

'  Oh,  well,  yes/  agreed  Joan,  after  a  not 
very  flattering  pause.  '  Millicent,  doesn't 
your  father  ever  have  shoots  ?' 

'  Only  when  my  cousin  Bertram  comes 
down.  He  cares  very  little  about  them  him- 
self, though  he  likes  going  out  with  a  couple 
of  guns.' 

*  And  your  Cousin  Bertram  isn't  coming  ? 
But  we'll  talk  about  it  when  we  are  in  the  boat.' 

They  drove  in  a  little  pony-cart  to  the 
river,  which  was  a  mile  from  the  house. 
The  day  was  softly  bright,  with  a  sky  of 
luminous  grays  and  whites.  The  river,  broad, 
and  filled  to  the  very  brink  of  its  flat  and 
grassy  bordering,  was  beautiful  with  silver 
lights  and  peaceful  shadows.     On  one  side  a 
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fine  group  of  elms  held  a  wheelwright's 
cottage  in  their  embrace,  and  then  ran  down 
towards  the  river  ;  and  on  the  other,  half  a 
dozen  red  and  white  cows  stood  on  a  bank 
by  the  side  of  the  water,  into  which  streamed 
their  long  reflections.  Millicent  put  up  the 
cart  at  the  wheelwright's,  and  the  wheel- 
wright's boy  brought  down  the  boat. 

'Can  )-ou  really  manage  it  by  yourself'^' 
demanded  Joan. 

'  Very  well  indeed.  But  I  shall  row  up 
stream  and  get  over  my  hard  work  first. 
And  Me  need  not  go  very  far.' 

'  No.  There's  no  place  to  which  we  ra7i 
go,  is  there  ?' 

*  Not  what  you  call  a  place,'  said  Millicent, 
lauQfhinq;.  *  There's  the  villaoe  about  half  a 
mile  up.' 

'  But  nobody  lives  in  the  village.' 

'  No  one  whom  you  would  call  anybody, 
again.' 

Joan  looked  round  her  with  a  sigh.  '  And 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  like  it  ?' 
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'  I  love  it,'  returned  the  other,  her  eager  face 
kindling.  '  But  how  fortunate  it  is  for  you 
that  Sir  Henry  does  not  live  in  the  country  1' 

'If  he  had  lived  there/  said  the  young 
wife  calmly,  '  it  is  very  certain  that  I  should 
never  have  married  him.' 

Lady  Millicent  rested  on  her  oars,  looked 
at  her,  then  turned  away  her  face,  and  began 


agam  to  row. 


'Well,'  said  Joan,  leaning  back  and  smiling, 
'  T  suppose  that  shocks  you  awfully  ?' 
'  It  would  shock  me  if  I  believed  it.' 
'  Ah,  well,  you  may  believe  it — you  may  be 
quite  certain  of  it.  Married  him  ?  I  should 
not  have  looked  at  him  !'  cried  Joan  with  a 
sudden  almost  over-impetuosity  of  emphasis, 
which  Lady  Millicent  failed  to  understand. 
'  I  don't  pretend — I  never  have  pretended. 
I  can't  bear  all  the  things  which  you  and 
Henry  find  so  delightful  in  the  country, 
havinof  to  live  in  houses  at  least  a  mile  from 
any  other  house,  and  seeing  nobody,  and 
hearing  nothing,  and  wading  through   mud, 
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and '      But    here    some    prick    of   shame 

and  compunction  succeeded  in  making  itself 
felt.  In  the  enumeration  of  her  dislikes,  and 
the  vehemence  of  her  repudiation,  she  had 
really  for  the  moment  forgotten  that  she  was 
describing  Denningham,  and  the  colour  flew 
into  her  face  at  the  recollection.  '  I — I  heg- 
your  pardon,'  she  stammered  ;  '  of  course  it 
is  all  charming  for  a  little  while,  but  to  live 
in  —  that's  what  I  meant  when  I  said  I  didn't 
like  it.  No,  indeed.  I  married  that  I  might 
live  in  London.* 

'  Only  for  that  ?'  asked  her  companion. 

'  I    don't  think   there  was   any   other  very 
particular  reason.'  said  Joan  naughtily. 

*  I  should  think '  began  Lady  Millicent 

hastily,  and  then  checked  herself. 

'  What  ?' 

'  No  ;   I  would  rather  not  say — I  have  no 
right  to  say.' 

'  You  were  going  to  say  that  perhaps  that 
mightn't  be  quite  satisf^ictory  for  my  husband  ?' 

'  Perhaps  I  was.' 
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'  Well,'  Joan  admitted,  '  I  do  honestly 
begin  to  think  that  I  married  too  young.  You 
see,  I  had  such  a  short  spell  of  fun  that  I 
feel  I  was  defrauded.  But,  then,  papa  had 
such  very,  very  dreadful  ideas  of  what  poor 
I  miofht  and  mio^htn't  do,  that  I  couldn't  see 
my  way  to  enjoying  myself  in  the  least 
unless  I  married.  There  really  was  nothing 
else  to  do,  if  you  think  of  it,  was  there  ?' 

As  she  made  this  candid  appeal,  she 
leaned  forward  and  looked  straight  into 
Lady  Millicent's  face,  and  perhaps  anyone 
who  had  been  thinking  of  the  young  wife 
might  have  detected  a  touch  of  wistfulness 
in  her  look.  But  the  elder  girl  was  only 
filled  with  an  immense  pity  for  the  man 
whose  treasure  of  poured-out  love  had  met 
with  no  richer  return.  She  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  her  voice  steady  as  she 
said  : 

'And  you  only  thought  of  yourself.^  It 
never  struck  you  that  for  your  husband,  at 
any  rate,  the  reason  was  inadequate  ?' 

VOL.  III.  42 
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Joan  opened  her  eyes. 

'//e  wouldn't  have  minded.  When  men 
want  to  marry  you  very  much  they  always 
say  the  same  thing — they  know  you  don't 
love  them  as  they  love  you — they  don't 
expect  it — they'll  be  quite  content  with  ever 
so  little.  Oh,  you  know  the  sort  of  thing  ! 
So  long  as  you  agree  to  marry  them,  they 
don't  care  one  farthing  whether  your  reason 
is  adequate  or  inadequate.  Are  we  turning 
round  ?' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Millicent  wearily.  '  I  can't 
pull  any  longer  against  the  stream.' 

'  No,  you  poor  thing  !'  said  Joan  lightly  ; 
'  you  look  quite  pale.  Let  us  drift  lazily 
down.  And  look,  look  !  Actually  there  is 
a  human  beina; — a  man — coming  alone  the 
bank.  It  cannot  be  anyone  except  Mr. 
West ;  but  even  Mr.  West  might  make 
himself  useful,  and  row.' 

'  Joan,'  said  the  other  with  an  effort, 
'  whatever  a  man  ma)-  say  when  he  asks  you 
to   marry   him — you   know    more    about  that 
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than  I  do — he  will  never  be  content  with 
such  scanty  measure  when  once  he  is 
married.' 

'But  he  must!'  interrupted  Joan;  'he 
must  keep  to  what  he  has  said.  He  has  no 
business  to  expect  what  he  said  he  did  not 
expect.' 

'  He  will.     And  if  he  does  not  get  it ' 

'  What  then  ?' 

'  You  must  let  me  say  it —  then  his  own 
love  may  die.' 

'  Let  it !'  cried  the  young  wife  sharply. 
But  her  hand  closed  tightly  on  the  edge  of  the 
boat.  The  next  moment  she  sat  up  and 
waved  her  parasol.  '  Millicent,  it  zs  Mr. 
West,  and  you  must  pull  ashore  and  pick 
him  up.' 

But  to  this  request  no  response  was  made, 
Lady  Millicent  keeping  the  boat  well  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  and  allowing  Mr.  West 
to  pass  with  no  more  than  a  smile  and  a  nod 
in  answer  to  his  greeting.  Joan  looked  at 
her  and  burst  into  a  laugh. 

42 — 2 
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'  How  odd  you  are!'  she  cried.  'You 
don't  even  take  the  small  advantaofes  with 
which  the  g-ods  provide  you.  Now  you  may 
row  for  a  mile  and  not  meet  with  anybody 
else.  Mr.  West  isn't  particularly  lively,  I 
own,  but  even  Mr.  West -' 

Lady  Millicent  interrupted  her. 

'  Mr.  West  is  a  busy  man,  and  would  be 
very  much  astonished  if  I  were  to  ask  him 
to  spend  his  morning  in  rowing  us  about  the 
river.' 

*  Well,'  said  Lady  Lancaster,  quite  un- 
ruffled, '/should  say  that  he  would  like  it.' 

The  other  girl  looked  at  her  with  a  sort 
of  despair.  Was  her  vanity  really  as  egre- 
gious as  it  seemed  ?  And  did  she  expect 
all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  to  revolve 
round  her,  as  if  she  were  the  central  sun  of 
her  little  world  ?  That  evening,  at  any  rate, 
it  so  appeared,  and  to  judge  by  the  effect  she 
produced,  people  were  very  content  to  re- 
volve. As  Miss  Westcott  said  afterwards  to 
Lady   Millicent,  she  certainly  was  as  pretty  a 
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creature  as  it  was  possible  to  see,  and  so 
beautifully  dressed —quite  fitted  to  shine  in 
the  position  she  held. 

'  Only,'  she  went  on,  '  I  hope  it  is  not 
unkind  to  say  that  she  is  not  the  sort  of  wife 
I  should  have  expected  Sir  Henry  Lancaster 
to  have  chosen.  Most  charming  and  affable, 
but — was  it  not  a  litde  surprise  to  his  friends  ?' 

'  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  surprise  to 
anyone  who  had  seen  her  ?'  asked  Millicent, 
with  what  was  certainly  an  evasion. 

But  that  night,  as  she  lay  awake,  her  heart 
swelled  with  the  pity  which  had  been  gather- 
ing. How  would  it  end  ?  What  chance  was 
there  of  happiness  when  its  foundations  rested 
on  such  sandy  soil  ?  Was  there  not  already 
something  ominous  in  this  prolonged  separa- 
tion, in  Joan's  scarcely  veiled  carelessness  ? 
She  felt  as  if  he  must  be  suffering,  as  she 
believed  he  could  suffer,  and  her  pure  and 
white  soul,  without  thought  of  her  own  pain, 
was  wrung  for  his,  and  went  up  in  prayer 
that  he  might  be  granted  his  heart's  desire. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


The  week  was  ^ot  through  as  best  could  be 
managed.  Out  of  the  dinner-party  grew  two 
or  three  lesser  engagements,  hailed  by  Milli- 
cent  as  she  had  never  hailed  their  like  before. 
She  was  even  grateful,  genuinely  grateful,  to 
*  the  cub  '  when,  urged  to  superhuman  social 
exertions  by  the  charms  of  Lady  Lancaster, 
he  precipitated  himself  upon  them  one  wet 
afternoon,  and  remained  for  two  hours,  ap- 
parently because  he  lacked  confidence  to  get 
up  and  go  away.  As  the  dour  closed  at  last, 
Joan  flung  herself  back  and  laughed. 

'  Do  your  visitors  always  stay  so  long, 
Millicent  ?  And  don't  you  own  that  I  kept 
him  very  well   in   hand,  considering  how   few 
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things  one  had  to  talk  about  ?  To  be  sure^ 
there  was  Doncaster.  He  became  quite 
eloquent  over  Doncaster.  And  the  bay  cob! 
1  know  every  point  of  the  bay  cob  by  heart. 
But  you  left  him  very  much  to  me.' 

And  then,  to  the  amazement  of  both,  a 
small  unassured  voice  made  itself  heard  : 

'  I  don't  think  you  wished  for  any  assistance, 
Lady  Lancaster.' 

Joan  turned  and  looked  blankly  at  the 
speaker.  Alice  Munday  was  sitting,  as  usual, 
very  upright  and  trim. 

'  Oh,  but  I  did  r  cried  the  young  wife. 
'  Of  course,  I  wanted  someone  to  take  him 
off  my  hands.  You  don't  suppose,  do  you, 
that  his  stupid  talk  really  amused  me  ?' 

'  I  thought  Mr.  Needham  was  very  good- 
natured,  and  you  seemed  to  like  to  listen  to 
him,'  returned  Alice,  standing  to  her  guns. 
'  If  you  didn't,  you  made  him  think  you 
did.' 

Millicent  thought  it  possible  that  Joan 
might   have  been  angry   at   this  unexpected 
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attack  ;  but  she  showed  no  signs  of  resent- 
ment, and,  indeed,  looked  at  Miss  Munday 
with  more  interest  than  she  had  hitherto  dis- 
played. Indeed,  though  Joan  did  not  dis- 
guise that  she  was  bored,  she  was  always 
sweet-tempered,  and,  moreover,  it  seemed  as 
if  she  had  a  certain  sort  of  fondness  and  ad- 
miration for  Millicent. 

Nevertheless,  both  were  glad  when  the  fort- 
night came  to  an  end.  Lord  Waterton  asked 
whether  Sir  Henry  was  coming  to  fetch  her. 

'  Not  ?  Ah,  I  expect  he  hasn't  time. 
You've  got  to  pay  the  penalty  of  having 
married  a  man  whose  time  is  not  his  own. 
But  I  dare  say  he'll  screw  out  half  an  hour, 
so  as  to  meet  you  at  the  station.* 

He  was  not  there.  Joan  had  been  at  home 
for  half  an  hour,  and  was  drinking  tea  and 
looking  round  with  satisfaction  at  her  new 
belongings,  when  her  husband  came  in.  His 
greeting  was  kind,  but  again  she  was  con- 
scious of  a  difference — a  loss.  The  glow  of 
his  happiness  had  quickly  faded. 
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'  So  you  thought  it  well  to  come  back. 
Joan,'  he  said  quietly.  '  I  am  afraid  you  will 
find  things  still  in  an  unfinished  and  uncom- 
fortable state,  for  I  have  been  too  much 
occupied  to  be  able  to  do  much.  I  suppose 
they  will  shake  together  after  a  time,  if  you 
can  put  up  with  some  inconvenience.' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  assented  his  wife.  She  had 
buried  herself  in  the  depths  of  a  great  chair, 
and  put  her  elbows  on  its  arms.  '  Is  London 
full  ?' 

'  Not  perhaps  so  full  as  you  would  like. 
But  I  can  hardly  answer  the  question.' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  soon  find  out,'  she  said  care- 
lessly. 

He  looked  at  her  with  some  perplexity. 

'  It  appeared  to  me  that  you  might  wish  to 
have  someone  staying  here  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  think  I  might,'  in  the  same  tone. 

'  Who  ?  I  think — if  you  ask  me — your 
father  and  mother  should  be  your  first  visitors. 
I  almost  thought  of  suggesting  that  you  should 
have  run  down  there  from  Denningham.' 
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'  Thank  you,' 

There  was  a  new  sharpness  in  her  tone 
which  he  did  not  notice. 

'  Do  you  suppose  they  would  come  ?' 

'  I  dare  say.      I  shan't  ask  them  just  yet.' 

'  As  you  Hke.' 

'  I  will  wait  for  them  until  I  can  have  a 
house  full.  F'or  the  present  I  shall  drive 
about  and  find  out  who  is  up,  and  get  the 
things  for  the  house.  If  JMrs.  Russell  is  in 
town,  she  will  be  delighted  to  go  to  the  play. 
Oh,  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  amuse  myself. 
I  don't  suppose  I  shall  see  much  of  you  ?' 

'  Not  much.' 

'  No,  I  thought  not.' 

'  Did  you  like  Denningham  ?' 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'  Oh,  I  had  too  much  of  it.  It  was  horribly 
dull.' 

'  Dull  ?'  repeated  Lancaster,  taking  up  the 
Times.  *  I  should  not  have  imagined  anyone 
would  have  found  Denningham  dull  who  had 
Lady  Millicent  for  a  companion.' 
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'Shouldn't  you  ?'  said  Joan  coolly.  'Well, 
I  am  the  unexpected  person,'  Then,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  manner,  she  said  :  '  With  a 
little  finishing  off,  I  do  think  this  room  will 
be  a  great  success,  don't  you  ?  I  like  the 
shades  in  the  paper,  and  just  that  tiny  touch 
of  light  blue  immensely,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
light  well,  which  is  everything.' 

No  more.  On  this  day,  when  a  new  life — 
life  in  the  home — -began  for  both  of  them, 
nothing  deeper  or  higher  seemed  to  fill  her 
mind  than  schemes  for  amusement,  or  plea- 
sure at  the  colouring  of  her  room.  To  him 
it  might  have  meant  so  much  that  was  sacred 
and  tender  ;  one  touch  of  love  would  have 
called  him  back.  She  did  not  give  it,  and 
yet — if  he  had  but  known,  if  he  had  but  been 
more  patient,  it  was  there.  It  had  thrilled 
through  her ;  it  had  given  way  to  a  little 
unworthy  prick  of  jealousy  when  he  spoke  of 
Lady  Millicent  ;  it  had  been  hurt  by  his  sug- 
gestion that  she  might  have  gone  to  Ashbury. 
It  was  certainly  there. 
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But  by  him  it  was  unseen  ;  and,  slowly 
and  surely,  the  old  links  of  habit,  which  it 
would  under  any  circumstances  have  been 
difficult  for  him  to  break  off,  gained  fresh 
strength,  drew  him  back  into  their  hold,  and 
offered  their  dangerously  absorbing  interests 
in  place  of  the  fond  visions  which  had  proved 
so  shadowy  and  so  fleeting. 

It  does  not  need  very  much  to  split  what 
should  have  been  one  life  into  two. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


When  spring  came,  Lady  Lancaster's  schemes 
for  entertainment  were  being  fully  and  ex- 
tensively carried  out.  She  was  seen  every- 
where, and  as  she  made  no  secret  of  her  zeal 
for  amusement,  she  was  expected  everywhere ; 
and  her  great  beauty  marking  her  out  for 
especial  notice,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
she  was  also  talked  of  everywhere — she  had, 
indeed,  been  talked  about  all  the  winter. 

Owing  to  this  and  that  circumstance,  Lord 
and  Lady  Medhurst,  though  they  had  once 
or  twice  come  to  London  for  a  day,  had  not 
paid  a  regular  visit  to  their  daughter  until 
after  Easter.  Lancaster  had  insisted  upon 
spending    Christmas   at  Ashbury,  and    Joan 
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had  not  unwillingly  yielded,  nor  had  she 
disliked  the  few  days  in  which  she  was  able 
to  disport  herself  in  a  new  and  more  im- 
portant position.  But  now,  now  they  were 
coming  for  a  week,  and  Joan  persuaded  Lady 
Selina  to  spend  the  same  time  with  her. 

They  arrived  on  Wednesday,  when  Lan- 
caster had  a  free  evening.  It  was  not  very 
gratifying  to  him  that  Joan  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inviting  Basil  Gray  to  dinner  ;  but 
he  never  interfered  with  her  arrangements, 
and  Gray  appeared  to  have  found  a  mission 
in  life  by  devoting  himself  to  his  old  aunt, 
whose  heart  he  had  fairly  won.  This,  at 
any  rate,  his  cousin  had  ascertained,  removed 
some  part  of  Mary's  burden,  and  led  them  to 
hope  that  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  favour 
with  Miss  Gray  would  act  as  a  motive  to 
check  any  great  extravagance. 

Lord  Medhurst's  demeanour  was,  through- 
out the  evening, a  source  of  infinite  amuse- 
ment to  Lady  Selina.  The  way  in  which, 
before  dinner,  he   moved  about   the   thickly- 
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furnished  room,  peerincr  at  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  and  apparently  amazed  at  his  dis- 
coveries, interested  her  deeply  ;  but  the  look 
of  extreme  surprise  which  he  bestowed, 
through  his  eyeglass,  upon  his  daughter — 
when,  fluttering  down,  and  arrayed  in  one  of 
her  newest  dresses,  she  moved  about  with  an 
air  of  absolute  self-confidence — ^was  almost 
too  much  for  Lady  Selina's  gravity.  '  What 
will  he  do?  How  will  he  contain  himself?' 
she  asked  herself.  '  The  poor  dear  man  is 
already  dying  to  utter  a  rebuke,  and  yet  he 
daren't,  because  it  would  be  against  all  the 
laws  of  etiquette.' 

At  dinner,  indeed,  it  was  evident  that  Lord 
Medhurst  sat  on  thorns.  Joan,  naughty 
Joan,  now  that  she  could  do  so  without 
trembling,  was  delighted  to  say  everything 
that  could  shock  him,  and  he,  who  hoped  by 
his  position  next  her  to  meet  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  inserting  a  reproof  on  dress  or 
manners,  found  himself  mocked  at,  and 
absolutely  told  that  he  was  old-fashioned. 
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'  It  doesn't  do  to  be  humdrum  now,  papa,' 
cried  Joan,  so  that  anybody  might  hear.  'Oh 
yes,  I  go  out  a  good  deal  ;  that's  the  advantage 
of  being  in  London,  ot  course.' 

'  But,'  continued  Lord  Medhurst  anxiously, 
'  you  keep,  I  trust,  to  your  hours  of  reading  ?' 

'  Had  I  hours  of  reading  ?' — asked  with  a 
malicious  air  of  innocence.  '  Fancy  my  ever 
having  been  such  a  good  little  girl  !  I  ani 
afraid  I  am  very  different  now,  papa.  I  am 
afraid  you  would  not  get  a  good  character 
of  me  if  you  were  to  inquire  into  my 
pursuits.' 

To  do  him  justice,  Lord  Medhurst  had 
not  intended  to  take  the  whole  table  into  his 
confidence  ;  he  had  spoken  in  a  low  voice, 
and  it  was  Joan  who  proclaimed  his  ques- 
tions to  the  world.  But,  having  plunged  into 
his  subject,  he  plunged  further,  remarking 
severely  : 

'  I  should  incline  to  think,  my  dear  Joan, 
judging  from  my  own  experience,  that  you 
never  stood  so  much  in   need  of  a  definite 
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plan  of  study  as  when  you  were  livincr  a  life 
in  which  it  is  probable  the  hours  run  awa\' 
with  a  speed  to  which  you  are  unaccustomed?' 

'  Run  ?      Fly,  you  should  say.' 

'  Run  will  do,  I  think,'  returned  Lord 
Medhurst,  relaxing"  under  the  pleasant  de- 
lusion that  he  was  making  a  jest.  '  The 
hours  doubtless  run,  and  perhaps  you  are 
able  to  do  something  to  assist  your  husband, 
which  would  be  a  very  legitimate  method  of 
employing  them.' 

'  But  I  don't,'  said  Joan  lightly.  '  Henry 
would  be  very  much  astonished  if  you  sug- 
gested such  a  thing  ;'  and  with  the  air  of  one 
who  had  dismissed  the  matter,  she  turned  to 
Basil,  and  made  some  remark  upon  a  ball  to 
which  she  was  going  that  night. 

Lady  Selina  had  no  lack  of  amusement. 
She  said  afterwards  that  it  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  watch  Lord  Medhurst's  face,  and 
that  he  reminded  her  of  nothing  so  much  as 
a  bewildered  old  hen  who  beholds  her  giddy 
ducklings   swim  out   into   the  depths.      The 
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shocked  expression  which  every  now  and 
then  crossed  his  countenance,  the  sentences 
which  he  interpolated  when  he  could  no 
longer  endure  in  silence,  the  blank  amaze- 
ment with  which  he  realized  that  no  heed 
•  was  paid  to  these  remonstrances,  were,  on 
one  side,  comic  enough  ;  on  the  other,  not 
w'ithout  pathos. 

Neither  father  nor  mother  passed  a 
pleasant  evening ;  for  while  he  was  dis- 
mayed at  what  he  could  not  but  regard  as 
a  melancholy  falling  off  from  the  standard 
which,  if  injudiciously,  yet  with  deep  con- 
scientiousness, he  had  set  up  for  his  daughter, 
the  mother,  with  keener  instinct,  had  quickly 
divined  that  between  husband  and  wife  there 
was  an  utter  lack  of  sympathy — she  was 
ready  to  fear,  an  absence  of  affection.  After 
Joan,  with  Lady  Selina  and  the  attendant 
Basil,  had  gone  off  to  their  ball,  Sir  Henry 
soon  departed  to  his  study,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Medhurst  went  upstairs,  when  Maria 
was  dismissed,  and  they  sat  down   before  the 
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fire  for  what  they  instinctively  felt  must  be  a 
grave  talk.  It  was  Lord  Medhurst  who  began. 
'  My  dear  Emily,  I  am  uneasy  about  Joan.' 
Then,  as  the  mother  was  dumb,  he  went  on  : 
'  Neither  her  appearance  nor  her  conversa- 
tion are  what  I  had  hoped  10  find.  It 
appears  to  me  that  she  is  leading  a  frivolous 
and  unsatisfactory  life  ;  indeed,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  what  I  have  heard  and  seen  this 
evening  has  caused  me  the  deepest  pain.' 

Lady  Medhurst,  looking   at  him,  felt    that 
his  pain  had  not  reached  to  her  fears. 
'  She  is  still  very  young,'  she  pleaded. 
*  The   more   reason   that   she    should   have 
been  wisely  moulded.     When  she  was  und<-r 
our  care  I  may  truly  say  that  the  dispositioa 
I   remarked   to-night  did   not  exist  ;  she  was 
always,  or  almost  invariably,'   he  added,  re- 
membering that  amazing  outbreak  of  Joan's, 
*  docile.     What  can  have  brought  about  such 
a  disastrous  change  ?      I  assure  you  that  her 
manner     to     me     to-night    was    scarcely    re- 
spectful.' 

43—2 
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'  Dear  Walter !' 

*  And  it  would  surely  have  been  but  seemly- 
had  she  given  up  her  ball  on  the  first  evening 
of  our  arrival  ?  I  have  always  impressed 
upon  her  that  amusement  was  never  to  be 
made  a  paramount  object.  I  consider  the 
change  in  her  extraordinary.  I  cannot 
account  for  it.      Can  you  suggest  a  cause  ?' 

*  I  am  afraid,'  said  Lady  Medhurst  hesi- 
tatingly, ^  that  Joan  must  always  have  cared 
for — excitement  more  than  we  realized.' 

'  When  I  had  taken  every  precaution  to 
exclude  it  from  her  life?  Impossible!'  pro- 
nounced Lord  Medhurst. 

'  I  fully  share  your  anxieties,  believe  me,' 
said  the  mother,  sighing,  and  not  making  any 
attempt  to  press  her  point.  She  shared  his 
anxieties,  but  her  own  went  far  deeper.  She 
did  not  like  Basil  Gray's  presence ;  some- 
thing in  Joan's  manner  towards  him  jarred 
upon  her.  And  she  feared  to  learn  more  of 
the  relations  between  husband  and  wife. 
But  both  these  fears  she  must  keep  to  herself, 
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and  as  he  was  waiting  for  an  answer,  she 
sought  for  one.  '  She  must  have  married  too 
early,'  she  said,  '  and  Henry's  position  is  one 
in  which  he  is  necessarily  obliged  to  leave  his 
wife  very  much  alone.  It  is  possible  that  she 
has  been  too  suddenly  flung  upon  her  own 
resources.' 

'  But  that,  that,'  cried  poor  Lord  Med- 
hurst,  '  was  the  very  contingency  for  which  I 
had  so  carefully  provided  !  My  aim  was  to 
furnish  her  with  resources.     Where  are  they?' 

'  They  may  still  be  of  use,'  said  his  wife 
soothingly.  '  She  may  learn  later  to  employ 
and  appreciate  them.' 

Uncomforted,  Lord  Medhurst  stared  blankly 
at  the  fire.  Then,  with  an  air  of  resolve,  he 
rose. 

'  I  shall  speak  to  them  both,'  he  said. 

Now,  this  was  what  the  mother  was  longing 
to  do  herself.  With  all  her  admiration  for 
her  husband,  she  felt  as  if  her  own  touch,  on 
such  a  delicate  matter,  would  be  both  firmer 
and    more   gentle.      But   it   was    hopeless    to 
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think  that  she  could  steal  from  him  the  two 
missions.      One  she  determined  to  gain. 

*  Leave  Joan  to  me,  dear  Walter,'  she 
urged.  '  If  she  is  in  this  flighty  temper,  it 
is  better  that  I  should  appeal  to  her.  Her 
very — respect  for  you  might  stand  in  the  way 
of  her  giving  the  perfect  confidence  I  should 
wish  to  gain.  Besides,  we  must  remember  that 
she  has  passed  from  our  keeping,  so  that 
we  have  no  longer  the  right  to  exercise  any 
control  over  her.     We  can  but  advise.' 

He  hesitated.  '  It  has  always  been  my 
custom  to  address  Joan  on  the  subject  of  her 
faults.' 

'  Then  she  was  all  your  own.  Now  she  is 
a  wife.' 

He  walked  to  the  door  and  back  again. 

'  Do  not  fail  then,  Emily,  to  point  out  the 
necessity,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  intelligent 
pursuits.' 

'  I  will  not  forget.' 

'  When  will  you  speak  ?' 

'  Not  immediately,  I  think.      I   should  pre- 
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fer  to  see  more  of  her  daily  home  Hfe  before 
commenting  upon  it' 

Alas,  the  more  she  saw,  the  more  she  found 
to  disapprove,  and  yet  the  harder  it  was  to 
say  anything.  Joan's  life  was  one  of  un- 
ceasing excitement  ;  she  came  down  late, 
rode  in  the  Park,  held  open  house  for  luncheon, 
drove,  perhaps,  but  never  alone  with  her 
mother,  in  the  afternoon  ;  teas,  dinners, 
dances,  filled  the  rest  of  her  day.  It  was 
difficult  to  make  out  what  part  her  husband 
played  in  it  all  ;  he  was  apparently  absorbed 
in  his  work,  and  except  for  an  occasional 
dinner-party  seldom  went  out  with  his  wife. 
Nor,  as  the  days  went  on,  did  Lord  Med- 
hurst  find  it  easy  to  hold  that  conversation 
which  he  had  promised  himself,  and  if  he 
could  have  believed  it,  he  might  have  fancied 
that  one  or  two  of  his  attempts  had  been  cut 
short.  He  began,  however,  to  find  out  some- 
thing else.  Lancaster's  health  was  not  what 
it  was,  and  after  Lady  Millicent  had  remarked 
one  day  that  he  looked  very  ill,  Lord   Med- 
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hurst  be^an  to  notice  that  at  tunes  he  flagged 
and  showed  depression.  On  Sunday,  when 
they  went  out  together,  he  asked  him  whether 
he  were  well, 

'  Not  ill,'  was  the  reply.  '  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  work,  this  session,  which  takes 
it  out  of  a  man.' 

To  a  person  of  quicker  perception  than 
Lord  Medhurst,  such  an  admission  from  one 
of  Lancaster's  temperament  would  have  told 
a  good  deal.  As  it  was,  it  awoke  a  slicfht 
feeling  of  uneasiness. 

*  You  should  give  yourself  a  holiday,'  he 
remarked. 

'  So  says  the  doctor.      But  I  can't.' 

'  You  have  seen  the  doctor,  then  ?' 

'  Everyone  sees  a  doctor  occasionally,' 
replied  Lancaster  carelessly. 

'  And  he  prescribes  rest  ?^ 

'  Like  the  rest  of  his  order,  he  prescribes 
rest,  change,  country  air,  and  all  the  items 
which  are  absolutely  impossible  to  attain.' 

But    Lord    Medhurst    had    too    rooted    a 
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respect  for  rules  to  accept  this  dismissal  of 
the  matter. 

'  My  dear  Lancaster,'  he  said,  with  unusual 
warmth,  '  you  must  not  look  upon  it  in  that 
light  ;  you  must  not,  indeed.  A  doctor 
should  be  obeyed  at  any  cost.  It  would  be 
the  most  short-sighted  policy  to  abstain  from 
needful  rest  when  it  is  recommended,  in  order 
that  you  may  work  on  for  a  short  time  and 
break  down  at  the  end.  That  would  be  a 
very  serious  affair  for  us  all.' 

'  Serious  to  me,  I  admit,'  said  Lancaster 
gravely. 

'  For  more  than  yourself;  for  the  country, 
and  for  your  wife.  You  must  not  forget  your 
wife.  You  and  Joan  must  come  to  us  at 
once,  without  waiting  for  Whitsuntide,  and 
the  Ashbury  air  will  prove  an  admirable 
tonic' 

Once  Lancaster's  heart  would  have  grown 
light  at  such  a  suggestion,  now 

'  I  am  like  an  old  horse  that  rather  misses 
his  harness,'  he  said  with  a  laugh.      '  You  are 
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v^erygood,  but  Joan  and  I  are  each  tied  down 
to  our  lives  just  at  present,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  should  find  it  equally  difficult  to  break 
away  from  them.' 

'  I  trust,'  began  Lord  Medhurst  solemnly, 
'  that  Joan  would  not  be  so  wanting  in  duty 
as  to  think  of  herself ' 

But  here  he  was  interrupted — actually 
interrupted. 

'  I  wish  her  to  think  of  herself,'  said  Lan- 
caster abruptly. 

To  be  taken  up  so  shortly  was  a  process 
strange  and  offensive  to  Lord  Medhurst. 
Something  in  his  companion's  manner,  more- 
over, gave  the  impression  of  his  wishing  for 
no  further  argument.  If  it  had  been  possible 
to  conceive  such  an  impossibility,  it  implied 
that  Joan's  conduct  should  not  be  brought 
under  discussion  at  all.  Lord  Medhurst  was 
a  gentleman,  and  after  so  strong  a  hint  given 
that  comment  would  be  disagreeable,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  remain  silent.  But 
it  must  be  owned   that  he   possessed   a  rare 
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pjwer  of  making  silence  express  disap- 
proval. 

*  Henry's  manners  are  at  times  absolutely 
bearish,'  he  complained  afterwards  to  his 
wife.  '  He  has  not  improved.  He  seeins 
to  have  no  thought  except  for  his  work. 
What  does  Joan  say  ?' 

'  I  have  not  yet  had  my  talk  with  her,' 
returned  his  wife  with  sinking  heart.  '  It  is 
difficult.  She  appears  to  me  to  avoid  con- 
versation. But,'  she  hastily  added,  '  you  may 
be  sure  that  I  am  resolved  to  make  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  course  of  the  next  day  or  two.' 

'  I  trust  so,  I  trust  so.  And — althouQ^h  I 
may  say  that  her  husband's  manner  of  re- 
ceiving advice  was  not  what  might  have 
been  expected,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
emphasize  the  fact  which  I  elicited  from  him, 
that  he  has  been  ordered  change,  rest,  and 
country  air  by  his  doctor.' 

'  He  is  under  a  doctor  !'  exclaimed  Lady 
Medhurst,  startled. 

'  My  dear   Emily,    I   have    made   no   such 
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Statement.  That  he  has  seen  a  doctor  I 
gathered  from  his  remark  ;  that  he  is  under 
treatment  I  do  not  wish  to  affirm.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  improbable.' 

'  Joan '  began  her  mother  hurriedly,  and 

then  stopped  short,  at  the  risk  of  offending 
her  husband.       Joan    was,    indeed,    to  her  a 
problem.      This   young   girl,   whose  innocent 
and   inmost  thoughts  one  short  year  ago  she 
had   ima^rined  to  be  as  clear  and  readable  as 
if  they  had  lain  before  her  transcribed  in  an 
open  book,  she  now  felt  every  day  more  and 
more  baffling.     Was  she  happy  ?     Sometimes 
she  fancied  that  she  was  not,  but  never  by- 
word   or    look  was    confidence    so    much    as 
hinted  at.     Was  she  hard  ?  was  she  worldly  ? 
With   a   pang   the    mother's   heart   answered 
the    question    by    a    prayer.       Was    she    in- 
different to  her  husband  ?     Apparently.     Did 
she,    could    she,   care    for    anyone    else — for 
Basil    Gray,    for    instance  ?      This    was    the 
haunting    thought  which    made    Lady    Med- 
hurst  miserable,  which  she  carried  apart  from 
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her  husband,  which  in  the  purity  of  her  wife- 
hood she  was  ashamed  to  admit,  even  to 
herself.  Nevertheless,  it  forced  its  way.  She 
could  not  but  see  that  Basil  was  constantly  at 
the  house,  that  Joan's  sweetest  smiles  were 
reserved  for  him  ;  that,  even  when  her 
husband  was  present — perhaps  more  then 
than  at  other  times — it  was  to  Basil  that  she 
turned,  and  his  advice  which  she  accepted. 
What  did  it  all  mean  ?  What  ominous  notes 
of  discord  were  soundinof  where  all  should 
have  been  harmony  ?  And  this  uneasiness, 
this  misgiving,  was  what  especially  made  it 
difficult  for  her  to  question  Joan,  or  to  re- 
monstrate with  her.  She  was  shy  of  her  own 
daughter. 

Still  —  shrink  from  it  as  she  might — it 
must  come,  this  talk.  Something  which  Mrs. 
Ashton  remarked  made  its  necessity  more 
clear.  Lady  Medhurst  and  she  were  alone 
together,  when  Mrs.  Ashton,  with  a  little 
hesitation,  said  : 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Emily,  I  am   very 
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glad  that  you,  and  Medhurst ' — interpolated 
hastily — '  should  have  come  at  last  to  stay 
with  Joan.  It's  a  trying  position  for  one  so 
young  and  so  beautiful,  especially  as  Sir 
Henry's  time  is  too  fully  occupied  for  him 
to  pfo  about  with  her.  Elizabeth  declares  I 
am  jealous ;  but  I  don't  honestly  think/  she 
continued  with  a  frank  laugh,  '  that  it  is 
jealousy  which  makes  me  feel  I  should  dread 
such  an  ordeal  for  one  of  my  own.' 

Lady  Medhurst's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  with  an  expression  she  had  never  read 
in  them  before. 

'  Will  you  tell  me,'  she  said,  after  a 
momentary  pause,  '  whether  there  is  any 
particular  subject  on  which  you  consider  she 
needs  counsel  ?' 

Mrs.  Ashton  again  hesitated. 

'  Well,'  she  said  slowly,  '  from  what  is 
said,  I  should  imagine  that  she  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  forget  that  she  is  no  Ioniser  a 
young  unmarried  girl.' 

'  That  is  said  ?' 
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'  Yes,'  returned  her  cousin  gravely,  '  that 
is  said.' 

*  And,'  continued  the  mother,  breathino;^ 
heavily,  '  is — any  special — person  mentioned 
— in  connection  with  this — forgetfulness  ?' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  where  Basil  Gray  is 
much  about  a  house  he  manages  to  get 
himself  talked  about,'  Mrs.  Ashton  admitted 
unwillingly.  '  He  is  Sir  Henry's  cousin, 
you  see,  which  of  course  gives  him  the 
entrSe^  and,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  he  is 
the  idlest  man  I  ever  came  across,  and  seems 
to  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  make 
himself  pleasant,  which  I  must  own  he  does 
very  well.  But  I  do  think,'  she  went  on 
more  cheerfully,  '  that  as  you  are  here,  and 
have  been  able  to  look  about  for  yourself, 
you  might  very  well  take  the  opportunity  to 
give  Joan  just  a  hint  that  she  is  too  young 
and  too  pretty  to  let  a  tame  man  hang  about 
the  house.      You  understand  ?' 

'  I  understand.' 

Lady  Medhurst  turned  away  her  head. 
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'And,  of  course,'  went  on  Mrs.  Ashton, 
thankful  that  the  worst  was  over,  '  of  course 
in  her  position  as  Sir  Henry's  wife  the  poor 
child  has  a  hundred  eyes  turned  upon  her. 
One  can  see,  for  instance,  that  his  political 
opponents  would  not  be  sorry  to  find  fault 
with  her.  So  that  she  is  called  upon  to  be 
doubly  careful.  It  is  so  difficult  for  young 
people  to  realize  this  !' 

'  Is  it  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes  !'  cried  Mrs.  Ashton  heartily. 
'  My  dear  Emily,  with  four  of  them  I  ought 
to  know  something.  I  assure  you  I  told 
Constance  that,  married  or  not  married,  if 
I  saw  anything  which  required  pulling  up  I 
should  be  down  upon  her  pretty  sharply. 
Happily,  dear  Constance  is  so  —  so ' 

Mrs.  Ashton  began  to  flounder  helplessly, 
and  Lady  Medhurst  looked  at  her  with  the 
expression  she  found  so  painful. 

'Yes?'  she  repeated.      '  So^ ?' 

'So  absurdly,  so  really  ridiculously,  foolishly 
devoted  to   Arthur,'    the    other    hurried    on, 
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with  what  seemed  Hke  reproachful  emphasis 
on  her  daughter's  devotion,  '  that  one  can't 
look  upon  her  as  a  fair  example.  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  speak  to  her  as  yet, 
but  I  dare  say — oh,  I  dare  say  I  shall !' 

She  tried  to  laugh. 

'  And  really,'  as  she  confided  afterwards 
to  Nan,  '  you  may  all  say  what  you  like,  but 
it  was  the  most  painful  scene  !  I  treated  it 
as  lightly  as  I  could  ;  of  course  I  did  not 
touch  upon  half  the  disagreeable  things 
which  are  said,  but  I  was  obliged  to  say 
something,  to  give  some  hint ;  it  was  only 
right  that  her  mother  should  be  aware  that 
Joan  is  getting  talked  about.' 

*  Oh,  she's  a  flirt,  of  course  ;  but  so  are 
plenty  of  other  people,'  said  easy-going  Nan. 
'  And  if  Medhurst  insists  upon  lecturing  her, 
/le  won't  do  any  good.' 

'  I'm  afraid  he  won't,'  agreed  Mrs.  Ashton 
dejectedly.  '  I  dare  say  my  speaking  will  be 
of  no  use,  but  I  could  not  look  on  and  see 
that  young  thing  throwing  away  her  happi- 

VOL.  III.  44 
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ness  without  making  some  effort.  Poor 
Emily!   I'm  afraid  it's  a  dreadful  blow  to  her.' 

'  Oh,  it's  nothing  but  foolishness — foolish- 
ness combined  with  Basil  Gray.'  Nan  leaned 
back  in  her  deep  chair,  with  her  arms  above 
her  head  '  The  best  thing  they  could  do 
would  be  to  get  him  away  to  the  other  side 
of  the  sea.  Couldn't  he  be'  made  a  consul 
or  something  ?' 

'  Sir  Henry  will  not  move.' 

*  Sir  Henry  had  better.' 

'  According  to  that  provoking  mother  of 
his,  Basil  has  been  almost  adopted  by  the 
old  aunt ;  but  one  can't  trust  her  statements 
about  Basil.' 

*  Oh,  I  dare  say  it's  true.  He  must  be 
living  upon  something,  and  it  would  be  a 
congenial  occupation  to  him  to  swindle  her.' 

'  Nan  !'  The  o^irl  made  no  answer,  and 
Mrs.  Ashton  went  on  :  '  You  don't  think  so 
badly  of  him  as  that  ?' 

'  I  do,  though.' 

'  But  he  is  so  pleasant  !     I  don't  know  any- 
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one  who  can  be  so  pleasant.  I  don't  like 
you  to  be  so  hard.' 

'  I'm  not  hard  ;   I'm  sleepy.' 

'  Lazy,  you  should  say,'  cried  her  mother, 
vexed.  '  If  you  give  way  to  such  indolence 
you  will  become  like  the ' 

'  Fat  girl  in  Pickwick,'  murmured  Nan. 

'  You  are  too  absurd  !  And  there  is  one 
thing  I  particularly  want  to  say.  What  a 
mercy  it  is  that  all  that  little  affair  between 
Elizabeth  and  Basil  died  a  natural  death  !' 

Something  was  faintly  heard,  which  might 
have  been  '  Amen  !' 

'  You  think  it  ts  quite  dead  ?'  demanded 
the  mother  anxiously.  '  You  don't  think  she 
cares  for  him  any  longer  ?' 

But  this  time  Nan  was — or  appeared  to  be 
— sound  asleep. 


44- 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


It  was  Tuesday  eveninor,  and  the  Medhursts 
were  to  leave  Lennox  Gardens  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  three  ladies  drove  until  late  ; 
Joan  ordered  tea  in  her  boudoir  and  gave 
orders  that  she  was  not  at  home  to  visitors. 
Lady  Medhurst  came  down  first,  and  was  won- 
dering nervously  how  she  should  secure  her 
tile-d-tete,  when  Lady  Selina's  maid  appeared 
with  the  information  that  her  mistress  had  a 
headache,  and  intended  to  rest  in  her  own 
room.  Here  was  the  chance.  When  Joan 
appeared  in  her  tea-gown  she  would  have 
flown  to  her  friend,  but  that  her  mother 
stopped  her  with  decision. 

'  Lady  Selina  especially  wishes  to  be  left 
alone,  in  order  that  she  may  try  to  rest.' 

Joan  did  not  look  pleased. 
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'  How  provoking  !  And  on  her  account  I 
said  we  would  not  be  at  home  to  anyone.' 

'  No  great  hardship,  is  it,  for  once  ?'  asked 
her  mother,  smiHng.  '  I  don't  think  we  have 
been  alone  together  since  we  came.' 

Joan  murmured  something  about  fearing 
her  mother  would  find  it  dull. 

'  Oh  no,  I  am  never  dull,'  said  Lady  Med- 
hurst.  '  I  could  not  stand  your  life  of  ex- 
citement. Do  you  really  like  it  ?  It  is  a 
great  change  for  you.' 

'  Of  course  I  like  it' 

'  It  struck  me  that  you  sometimes  looked 
weary  ?' 

'  I  .?'  said  Joan  lightly.  '  That  must  have 
been  when  I  was  bored.  Naturally  one  is 
bored  sometimes.' 

'  Naturally,  when  one  is  surfeited  by  amuse- 
ments. 1  never  tried  it,  but  I  can  well 
imagine  the  result.' 

Joan  had  evidently  put  herself  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

'  Oh,  the  result  is  generally  charming,'  she 
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said.  '  I  can't  think,  mamma,  how  we  ever 
managed  to  exist  all  the  year  round  at  Ash- 
bury,  with  so  little  variety  as  there  is.  I 
must  have  been  a  very  good  little  girl.  Will 
you  have  tea  or  coffee  ?' 

Lady  Medhurst  stretched  out  her  hand  for 
the  tea. 

'  I  hope  you  were  good,  and  I  think  you 
were  happy,'  she  said  gravely  ;  '  perhaps 
happier,  though  you  may  not  believe  it,  than 
now,  when  you  are  hunting  amusement  all 
the  day  long.  My  dear  child,  it  is  not  a  very 
worthy  pursuit.' 

Joan  was  mute.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on 
her  little  foot  with  a  blank  expression.  The 
mother  went  on  : 

'  Not  a  worthy  pursuit  even  for  a  girl  of 
twenty  ;  but  you  have  more  to  think  of;  you 
are  a  wife,  and  the  wife  of  a  statesman. 
Something   is  due  to  him,   to    his    name,   to 

his  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ' 

'  Has  my  husband  complained  ?'  interrupted 
the  young  wife. 
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'No,  no ;  far  from  it !'  exclaimed  Lady 
Medhurst.  Outwardly  she  appeared  almost 
cold  ;  inwardly  she  was  shaking  with  nervous- 
ness. '  Henry  has  not  spoken  of  you,  and  I 
am  only  alluding  to  what  I  see  for  myself, 
or — hear  mentioned  by  others.  What  good 
does  such  a  life  as  yours  do  to  any  living 
creature  ?' 

*  It  does  no  harm,'  said  Joan  defiantly. 

*  Dear  Joan,  you  are  wrong.  It  does  harm 
to  all  with  whom  you  come  in  contact,  and 
most  to  yourself.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  you 
have  but  one  aim — the  pursuit  of  amusement. 
From  morning  to  night  the  same  wearisome 
round  goes  on  ;  you  make  no  attempt  either 
to  improve  yourself  or  to  raise  the  lives  of 
those  around  you,  and  what  must,  what  can 
come  of  all  this  ?' 

And  if  she  had  stopped  here,  perhaps  some 
good  would  have  come  of  it,  for  Joan  was 
not  a  hardened  sinner,  though  she  had  let 
folly  and  vanity  get  hold  of  her  and  draw  her 
along  ;  the  teaching  of  her  childhood  could 
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not  be  quite  kept  out  of  sight  or  hearing,  and 
every  now  and  then  conscience  whispered  its 
remonstrance  pretty  plainly.  Though  she 
was  trying  to  steel  herself,  she  was  really  half 
lonsfinof  to  break  down,  and  acknowled";e 
that  for  all  her  smiling  front  she  was  not 
happy.  But  no  sign  of  this  yielding  as  yet 
allowed  her  mother  to  feel  that  she  had 
pierced  the  crust,  and  her  dislike,  her  shame 
at  what  remained  for  her  to  say,  made  her 
stiffen  her  voice  into  resolute  coldness. 

*  If  nothing  else  moves  you,  will  the  opinion 
of  the  world  have  any  weight  ?' 

'  The  world  ?'  Joan  looked  up  with  a  laugh. 
'  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  world.' 

Nor  was  she.  In  the  world  she  believed 
her  empire  to  be  safe.  To  be  young,  to  be 
rich,  and  to  be  beautiful,  is  to  have  it  at  your 
feet. 

'  It  can  hurt,  though,'  returned  Lady  Med- 
hurst  gravely,  '  and  if  your  husband  learns 
that  this  world  for  which  you  care  so  much 
speaks  of  you — without  respect ' 
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She  stopped.  Joan  had  not  moved,  and 
her  mother  did  not  see  that  she  had  turned 
white.  There  was  a  moment's  pause  in  which 
the  ticking  of  a  small  travelling-clock  seemed 
to  Lady  Medhurst's  fancy  to  fall  on  the  silence 
like  the  strokes  of  a  hammer.  Then  the  girl 
laughed  again. 

'  You  need  have  no  fear.  It  will  not  affect 
him.  Don't  you  understand  that  he  goes  his 
own  way,  and  is  swallowed  up  by  his  own 
interests,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  little 
eddies  in  which  I  amuse  myself?  Really, 
mamma,  you  might  have  found  that  out  by 
this  time,  and  it  would  have  prevented  your 
worrying  yourself  by  inventing  imaginary 
trials  for  Henry.' 

Now,  Lady  Medhurst,  it  need  hardly  be 
remarked,  was  deeply  in  earnest,  and  desirous, 
of  all  things,  to  understand  her  daughter  at 
what  she  felt  to  be  a  very  critical  moment  of 
her  life.  But  in  spite  of  these  good  intentions 
she  did  not  understand  her  in  the  least ;  she 
did  not  penetrate  to  the  latent  bitterness  of 
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this  speech,  nor  ask  herself  what  caused  it ; 
she  was  only  deeply  shocked  and  pained  by 
the  indifference  and  callousness  she  read  in 
it.  It  had  seemed  to  her  that  the  words  she 
had  forced  herself  to  say  were  so  dreadful 
for  a  woman  to  hear,  that  if  Joan  had  flamed 
into  indignant  anger  she  could  have  thank- 
fully asked  her  pardon.  Instead  of  this  she 
had  been  met  with  a  laugh.  What  could  she 
say  ?  Nothing  remained  for  her  to  say  ; 
she  could  only  murmur  a  miserable  '  Oh, 
Joan  !' 

But  those  two  words  went  nearer  to  break- 
ing down  the  wall  between  them  than  anything 
she  had  yet  uttered.  The  girl  turned  hastily 
towards  her,  and  if  she  had  looked  she  would 
have  seen  that  the  tears  were  glistening  in 
her  eyes.  It  only  needed  for  her  to  open  her 
arms  to  have  Joan  in  them.  If  she  had  but 
been  more  used  to  following  the  warm  im- 
pulses of  her  heart !  But  the  instinct  of  so 
many  years,  the  habit  of  referring  perplexity 
to  her   husband,  was   too   strong  to   be  rent 
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asunder  even  at  such  a  moment.  Believing 
she  had  failed,  she  fell  back  upon  him. 

'  Joan,'  she  said  tremulously,  '  if  you  think 
that  I  am  mistaken,  will  you  hear  what  your 
father  has  to  say  ?' 

The  young  wife  shrank  back. 

'  No,'  she  said  in  a  hard  voice.  *  I  will 
not.  If  my  husband  complains  of  me,  let  him 
complain  to  me  directly.  That  is  the  only 
right  and  manly  course.  I  will  not  allow  my 
father  to  interfere.' 

Lady  Medhurst  looked  at  her  blankly. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  now  that  she  had 
failed. 

'  When  I  married,'  the  girl  went  on,  in  her 
young  high-pitched  voice,  '  I  married  to 
escape  from  perpetual  pulling-up  and  fault- 
finding. It  was  nothing  else  with  papa  from 
morning  to  night.  I  was  ignorant,  I  was 
awkward,  I  must  do  this,  I  mustn't  do  that. 
Oh,  I  hated  it  all  !  Other  people  were  so 
much  kinder ' 

Her  mother,  in  her  dismay,  found  a  voice. 
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'  They  flattered  you,'  she  interrupted. 

'  I  dare  say,'  Joan  answered.  '  I  Hke 
flattery.  If  I  had  not  married  Henry,  I 
should  have  married  someone  else — perhaps 
Basil  Gray.  I  liked  him.  I  always  have 
liked  him.  I  prefer  the  people  who  make 
themselves  pleasant.' 

'  Oh,  Joan  I' 

But  this  was  a  groan  ;  it  was  not  the  '  Oh, 
Joan  !'  which  had  nearly  broken  down  the 
listener  before. 

'  He  is  Henry's  cousin,'  she  went  on 
rapidly.  '  He  has  told  me  everything  about 
himself,  and  I  think  he  has  been  very  hardly 
used.  To  expect  a  man  like  that  to  stay  out 
in  such  a  country  was  simply  cruel,  and  yet 
his  coming  home  is  turned  into  a  reason  for 
refusing  to  give  him  another  chance.  I  have 
begged  a  great  many  people  to  do  what  they 
can  for  him.  He  would  like  something  in 
London.' 

In  a  certain  degree  Lady  Medhurst  had 
recovered  herself. 
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'You  are  so  extremely  young,  Joan,'  she 
said,  '  that  I  suppose  you  are  really  not 
aware  of  how  very  imprudently  you  are 
acting.  Considering  what  your  husband  is, 
you  might  surely  trust  him  to  do  what  is 
desirable  for  his  cousin ;  and  if  Mr.  Basil 
Gray  were  an  honourable  man,  he  would  not 
allow  you  to — to — compromise  yourself  on 
his  behalf.' 

*  He  would  like  to  get  something  somehow, 
you  know,'  returned  the  girl,  apparently  in- 
different. *  As  for  Henry,  we  don't  interfere 
with  each  other.  I  shouldn't  ask  him — 
again.' 

*  Joan,  have  you  7io  sense  of  propriety  ? 
Don't  you  see  ?' 

Joan  stared. 

'  What  am  I  to  see  ?  Because  some  stupid 
people  choose  to  imagine  that  Basil  comes 
here  a  good  deal,  what  am  I  to  see  ?  He 
comes  because  I  like  him  to  come.' 

It  did,  indeed,  seem  impossible  to  open  her 
eyes,   nor  could    Lady   Medhurst  be   certain 
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whether  her  blindness  was  the  effect  of  inno- 
cence or  intention. 

'  You  ought  to  be  guided  by  your  husband's 
wishes,'  was  all  she  could  say.  '  You  ought 
to  have  no  visitors  except  such  as  are  welcome 
to  him.' 

The  girl  flung  up  her  head. 

'  Henry  ?  Oh,  Henry  goes  his  way,  and  I 
go  mine,'  she  remarked  once  more.  '  We 
settled  from  the  first  that  would  be  best.' 

Poor  Lady  Medhurst !  She  could  not 
perceive  that  she  had  gained  anything,  and 
every  word  that  was  spoken  pierced  her 
heart.  Could  this  really  be  her  child  ?  One 
more  appeal  she  would  make. 

'  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  you,  Joan,' 
she  said  sadly.  '  For  a  wife  to  speak  as — as 
unconcernedly  as  you  speak  of  going  a  differ- 
ent way  from  your  husband  appears  to  me  so 
utterly  wrong  and  miserable,  that  I  can  only 
hope  you  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  I  shall  carry  a  very  heavy  heart  back 
to  Ashbury.' 
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Joan  half  opened  her  mouth,  and  closed  it 
again. 

'  But  there  is  one  thing  more  that  I  must 
say.  Do  you  not  notice  that  your  husband 
looks  a  very  different  man  from  when  you 
married  him  ?' 

Lady  Lancaster  turned  away  her  head. 

'  Different  ?     No.' 

'  His  friends  remark  it,  then.  Ask  them. 
Ask  Lady  Millicent.  She  spoke  of  the 
change  to  your  father.' 

'  Dear  me  !  Do  they  attribute  it  to  his 
marriage  ?'  asked  the  young  wife. 

Her  voice  was  mocking,  but  she  kept  her 
head  turned  away. 

'  1  do  not  know  to  what  they  attribute  it,' 
returned  her  mother  gravely  ;  '  but  I  suppose 
it  is  the  result  of  overwork.  At  any  rate,  the 
doctor  has  urged  upon  him  that  he  should 
have  change  and  rest.' 

'Is  this  also  what  his — friends  say?  Did 
Lady  Millicent  give  this  additional  detail  ?' 

'  He   told    your   father  himself.      Probably 
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he  would  not  say  it  to  you  for  fear  of  causing 
you  anxiety.  But  we  agreed  that  you  ought 
to  know,  because,  of  course,  you  will  urge  him 
to  go  away.' 

'  Where  is  he  to  eo  ?  To  DenninQ;-ham  ?' 
in  the  same  tone. 

'  To  Denningham  !  Oh,  I  suppose  not,' 
said  blind  Lady  Medhurst  with  surprise.  '  We 
hoped  you  would  both  come  to  Ashbury.' 

'  Oh,  impossible  !'  cried  Joan.  '  Leave 
London  now  ?  Just  when  everything  is 
beginning  !  No,  no,  l/tai  I  couldn't  do  ;  that 
would  be  impossible.  No,  thank  you, 
mamma.  Perhaps  at  W^hitsuntide  we  might 
run  across  to  Paris  for  a  few  days,  and  I 
dare  say  a  thorough  change  will  dispose  of 
this  wonderful  alteration  in  his  looks  which 
has  impressed  all  his  Iriends  so  solemnly  ;  but 
you  mustn't,  you  really  mustn't  suggest  our 
going  away  before.' 

And   this   was  the   end  of  the  talk   from 
which  the  mother  had  hoped  so  much  ! 

She  went  sadly  away,  feeling  more  miser- 
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able  than  ever  she  had  felt  before.      It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  she  had  suddenly  found  herself— 
not,     as    she    had    expected,    upon    familiar 
ground,  but   in   some   strange,  unknown,   in- 
hospitable land,    where  every  discovery   she 
made    revealed    a    fresh    repugnant    feature. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  married  life  she  did 
not    confide    her    trouble    to    her   husband, 
merely  telling  him  that  she  feared  Joan  had 
not   yet    outgrown   her  childishness  ;  and  he 
was  so  greatly  annoyed  at  finding  that  she  had 
omitted   to   recommend  a  course  of  reading, 
that   she  was   thankful  to  provide   a   safety- 
valve  for  his  anxiety,  by  hailing  the  suggestion 
that  he  should   draw  one  up   on   paper,  and 
leave   it   for   Lady    Lancaster  to  study   after 
their  departure.     What  would  be  its  fate  she 
now  guessed  too  well,  but  her  anxieties  were 
too  deep,  and  her  heart  too  sick  within  her,  to 
allow  room  for  the  entrance  of  a  petty  vexation. 
And  Joan  ? 

Joan  would  not,  perhaps  dared  not,  think. 
That  evening  she  talked,  danced,  flirted — gave, 
VOL.  III.  45 
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indeed,  more  cause  for  tongues  to  wac>'  than 
ever  she  had  given  before.  She  came  home 
very  late,  and  she  most  carefully  avoided  all 
opportunities  for  another  tcte-a-tcte  with  her 
mother  before  Lady  Medhurst's  departure. 
Lady  Selina,  whose  love  of  fun  drew  her  on 
where  her  better  judgment  would  have  held 
her  back,  was  half  vexed,  half  fascinated  by 
her.  She  pronounced  her  excellent  company, 
but  she  also  told  herself  that  she  was  heart- 
less. And  yet,  if  she  had  but  known  it, 
never  w^as  the  girl's  heart  nearer  asserting 
itself,  and  never  had  it  been  so  stirred.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  night  at  Leeds  had  curiously 
reversed  the  position  of  husband  and  wife. 
Refused  her  sympathy  and  driven  back  upon 
the  stronghold  of  old  interests,  he  had  become 
so  much  absorbed  by  them  that  they  served 
in  some  sort  to  fill  an  aching  void.  Love 
may  be  all  to  a  woman ;  to  a  man  it  is 
seldom  more  than  one  of  many  things,  and 
this  is  most  true  of  all  for  a  public  man. 
With  her,  on  the  contrary,,  that  night  had 
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served  to  awaken  a  stronger  feeling.  Then, 
to  her  amazement,  after  she  had  waited  and 
imagined  that  when  he  was  again  ready  to 
pour  out  upon  her  the  rich  treasure  of  his 
love  she  would  by  little  and  little  yield, 
and  let  him  woo  it,  and  keep  him  doubtful, 
but  at  last,  perhaps,  give  him  all  her  heart — 
it  appeared  that  he  had  accepted  his  defeat, 
or  believed  that  she  had  none  to  give.  That 
he  still  loved  her  she  did  not  doubt,  but  it  was 
another  sort  of  love,  which  did  not  please  her 
half  so  well.  He  was  always  indulgent,  and 
seldom  opposed  her  whims,  but  he  no  longer 
watched  her  every  movement,  and  she  had 
no  longer  the  power  of  hurting  him  as  before. 
She  had,  indeed,  though  she  could  hardly 
believe  it,  lost  her  sovereignty. 

What  would  she  not  give  to  get  it  back  ! 

Yet  some  perverse  demon  invited  her  to  try 
the  very  means  which  should  most  alienate 
her  husband.  All  .  those  foolish  attempts 
to  pique  him  were  exactly  what  his  straight- 
forward downright  nature  could  neither  under- 
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Stand  nor  patiently  endure.      He  saw  nothing 
beneath  them — read  no   struggle,   read   only 
the  frivolity  of  his  wife.      Instead  of  stinging 
him,   she  was    stinging    herself.      There  was 
still  a  certain  intoxication  in  her  life,  but  be- 
hind it  all  was  weariness  and  sickness  of  heart. 
Even     now    she    would     not    yield.       She 
stirred    herself    into    anger,    declaring    that 
her  husband  was  not  ill — that  her  mother  was 
only  trying   to   frighten   her.      Or    if — if    he 
had    gone    to    Lady    Millicent    and  told   her 
what  he  had  not  said  to  her,  his  wife  ?     That 
was   the    worst   thought  of    all.      It   haunted 
her,    and    would    give     her     no     peace.      Of 
course   he  was  not  ill.      Lady  Medhurst  had 
but   made   the   most  of   a    trifle    in    order  to 
persuade  her  to  go  out  of  London — to  go  to 
Ashbury.     Ashbury  !     She  shivered.      If  she 
were    unhappy  in    London,  how  more    than 
miserable    she     would    be    away    from    the 
amusements  which  she  still  told  herself  she 
enjoyed.      Ill— why  should  he  be  ill  ?     And 
yet,  someone  niust  know  if  he  were — some- 
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one  with  more  right  to  the  knowledge  than 
Lady  Millicent.  She  began  to  reflect,  and 
linally  decided  to  drive  to  Roehampton,  with 
the  ostensible  reason  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Gray, 
but  with  the  hidden,  scarcely  acknowledged, 
intention  of  asking  her  whether  she  had 
noticed  anything. 

Having  made  the  resolution,  pride  began 
to  taunt  her  about  her  mother's  words.  She 
did  not  care — as  the  world  thought  she  cared 
— for  Basil  Gray,  but  she  liked  his  bright- 
ness, his  dancing,  his  pretty  speeches,  and 
she  had  the  foolish  notion  that  by  playing 
him  off  against  her  husband  she  might  sting 
the  latter,  and  cause  him  to  express  resent- 
ment So  that  when,  unfortunately,  Gray 
called  that  very  afternoon,  and  found  her 
victoria  at  the  door,  and  Lady  Lancaster 
alone,  she  must  needs — to  show  how  little  she 
feared  the  world's  judgment — invite  him  to 
drive  with  her  to  Roehampton.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  hesitated,  knowing  better  than  she 
that  it  was  a  foolish  step  for  her  to  take  ;  but 
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the  day  was  charmino-,  Joan  was  lookini^  her 
best,  and  he  wanted  to  ask  his  mother  a 
question.  It  seldom  required  much  pressure 
to  remove  Basil's  hesitations. 

'  This  is  delightful,'  he  said,  looking  at  his 
companion  as  they  drove  along. 

*  Yes,'  she  said  indifferently  ;  '  there  has 
not  been  such  sunshine  for  days.' 

'  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  day,'  he  went 
on  with  significance. 

'  But  I  was,'  returned  Joan  in  the  same  tone. 

He  took  the  hint.  Not  infrequently  of 
late  she  had  shown  an  impatience  of  the 
compliments  which  a  few  months  ago  she 
received  with  smiles  and  frank  delight.  He 
changed  his  tone,  and  talked  amusingly,  con- 
fident of  arousing  her  attention  at  last,  and 
had  all  but  succeeded  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted in  a  startlin^ly  unpleasant  fashion. 
They  were  passing  Holland  Park,  when  a 
cart  rattling  quickly  behind  them  tried  to  pass 
the  carriage  on  one  side,  and  to  avoid  an 
approaching  hansom  on  the   other,  with  the 
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result  that  it  drove  directly  into  the  victoria, 
and  even  bruised  Lady  Lancaster's  arm.  The 
coachman  was  a  clever  driver,  and  kept  his 
horses  well  in  hand  ;  but  for  a  few  moments 
there  was  an  alarming  tangle,  and  when  at 
last  the  carriage  was  extricated,  it  was  found 
to  be  a  good  deal  injured. 

Joan  did  not  lose  her  nerve.  She  quietly 
did  as  she  was  told — got  out — and,  when 
Gray  had  called  a  passing  hansom,  got  into 
it,  and  waited  until  Gray  had  given  the 
necessary  directions.  As  he  did  this  a 
gentleman  rode  by,  who  stared  at  Joan, 
lifted  his  hat  to  Basil,  and  when  he  had  gone 
a  few  yards,  pulled  up  to  make  some  inquiry 
of  a  bystander.      Gray  muttered  an  oath. 

'  That  means  a  paragraph  in  a  society 
paper,  if  it  means  anything,'  he  said. 

He  jumped  into  the  hansom. 

'  Where  will  you  go  ?  Home  ?  You  look 
awfully  pale.' 

'  Home  ?  Oh  no.  Let  us  certainly  go  on 
to  Roehamptom,'  replied  Lady  Lancaster. 
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When  Lady  Lancaster  and  Basil  reached 
Roehampton,  Mrs.  Gray  was  in  the  house, 
and  Mary,  in  the  garden  with  another  person, 
was  going  through  a  scene  which,  if  not  un- 
expected, was  yet  in  the  highest  degree 
disturbing.  The  other  person  was  a  tall 
gaunt  gentleman,  with  a  shy  manner  and  an 
occasional  hesitation  in  his  voice ;  but  the 
hesitation  had  at  this  point  of  the  interview 
almost  left  him,  and  he  was  speaking  with 
a  fire  which  to  himself,  at  any  rate,  seemed 
nothing  short  of  wonderful. 

'  Mary,'  he  said,  '  you  have  made  me  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world,  and  then  you  try 
to   take    it  all   away  from    me    again.      STou 
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mustn't  expect  me  to  stand  that.  I'm  a 
stupid  slow  fellow.  If  I  hadn't  been,  1 
suppose  I  shouldn't  have  been  such  a  fool  as 
to  take  it  into  my  dense  head  all  this  winter 
that  you  were  trying  to  make  me  understand 
there  wasn't  the  ghost  of  a  chance  for  me. 
You  know  that's  what  I  thought.  A  hundred 
times  I  had  it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  tell 
you  that  I  loved  you,  and  then  something  or 
other  cropped  up  just  at  the  moment  and 
stopped  me.  You  know,  my  dear,'  General 
Murchison  went  on,  with  a  quick  kindling  of 
his  plain  kind  face,  '  there  didn't  seem  to  me 
anything  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  you 
couldn't  love  me.  I  was  old  enough  to  make 
it  doubtful,  to  begin  with,  and  then,  as  I  said 
before,  I'm  well  aware  that  I'm  a  stupid 
slow  old  fellow ' 

'  No,  no !'  she  interrupted  hastily. 

'  Oh  yes,  I  am.  A  man  doesn't  get  to 
my  years  without  taking  his  own  measure 
pretty  correctly.  As  I  was  saying,  I  couldn't 
expect  that  you  should  care  a  button  for  me, 
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and  it  seemed  to  me  that  your  mother  knew 
what  was  in  my  mind,  and  knew  that  I  hadn't 
the  chance,  and  wanted  to  spare  me  the  pain 
of  being  sent  about  my  business,  because 
several  times  when  I  was  screwing  myseH  up 
to  the  point,  she  just  stepped  in  and  turned 
me  off.' 

'  I  don't  think — I  am  sure  she  never  once 
guessed,'  lakered  JNIary. 

'  No  ?'  General  Murchison  gnawed  his 
moustache  and  looked  puzzled.  Then  he 
brightened  up.  '  Well,  after  all,  it  doesn't 
much  matter,  except  that  I  was  a  fool  not  to 
have  marched  straight  up,  and  got  my  answer 
without  so  much  beating  about  the  bush.  I 
feel  that  now,  Mary.  But  then  I  feel  a 
different  man.  I  don't  know  myself.  When 
once  you've  taken  me  in  hand,  there's  no 
saying  what  you  mayn't  turn  me  out.  Mary' 
— in  a  different  tone — '  don't — for  God's 
sake,  don't  look  at  me  like  that-!' 

The  two  were  sitting  under  a  great  elm 
which  erew  out  of  turf.    Before  them  stretched 
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a  fair  undulating  country  of  wood  belonging 
to  Richmond  Park,  and  these  woods  were 
reddened  with  the  buds  of  spring,  and  here 
and  there  touched  with  tender  powdering  of 
green.  When  General  Murchison  begged 
her  not  to  look  at  him,  Mary  turned  away 
her  eyes  to  this  beautiful  expanse,  and  saw 
beyond  and  over  it  a  sky  of  pearly  lights  and 
softly  shadowed  grays.  Her  own  face  seemed 
to  have  caught  something  of  its  tremulous 
light. 

'  Ah,'  she  said  gently,  '  what  can  I  do — 
what  can  I  say  to  make  you  forgive  me  ?' 

'Mary!'  His  voice  was  shaken.  'You 
must  not  talk  in  such  a  fashion.' 

'But  I  must — I  must!  You  took  me  by 
surprise  this  afternoon,  and  what  you  said 
was  so  sweec  that  I  was  weak  enough  to 
listen  ;  and  I  don't  know — I  don't  know,'  she 
went  on,  with  nervous  haste,  '  that  I  am 
good  enough  to  be  sorry  even  now.  I  feel 
as  if  yoLir  words  would  be  something  to  carry 
about  with  me  always  till  I  die.      Yes  ' — as  he 
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made  a  quick  movement  she  lifted  her  soft 
and  steadfast  eyes  to  his — '  I  own  it.  But 
you  mustn't  misunderstand  me.  This  feehng 
of  mine,  though  it  will  always  be  my  joy, 
doesn't  change  things.  Perhaps  sometimes 
when  you  remember  what  a  comfort  you  have 
given  me,  you  will  forgive  my  selfishness ' 

General  Murchison  laughed. 

'  Your  selfishness !' 

.'  Yes,  my  selfishness,'  she  repeated  firmly. 
'  Because,  if  I  had  thought  only  of  you,  I 
should  have  prevented  your  speaking,  and 
have  spared  you  at  any  rate  some  pain.  We 
cannot  marry.' 

To  her  surprise — to  her  distress,  indeed — 
he  answered  these  words  with  a  laugh. 
When  he  had  come  upon  her  in  the  garden, 
she  was  outwardly  occupied  in  knitting  a 
child's  sock,  although  it  was  with  tearful 
eyes,  which,  having  unfairly  surprised,  had 
brought  him  through  all  his  fears  and  hesita- 
tion with  a  rush.  This  dainty  bit  of  work  he 
had    almost    unconsciously   drawn    from    her 
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hand,  and,  having  it  in  his  possession,  had 
— by  this  time  quite  unconsciously — pulled 
out  the  needles,  unravelled  the  stitches,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion. 
But  it  was  something  to  hold,  and  he  pulled 
and  pulled,  and  the  very  touch  of  something 
of  hers  seemed  to  Qfive  him  confidence. 

*  If  you  only  knew  it,  dear,'  he  said,  '  I 
have  had  no  pain  which  I  could  spare.  There 
was  just  one  moment  when  I  had  a  horrible 
pang  that  you  did  not  love  me.  But  the 
happiness  of  finding  that  I  was  wrong  was 
worth  all  that  went  before  it.' 

'  But — you  don't  hear  me,  you  don't  under- 
stand !'  she  cried,  with  sorrowful  eagerness. 
'  We  can't  marry.' 

'  Well,  we  will  be  engaged,  to  begin  with. 
For  to-day,  at  any  rate,  I  am  content  with  so 
much.  One  never  can  be  married  straight 
off,  I  believe  ?' 

The  chancre  which  one  short  half-hour  had 
brought  about  in  this  hesitating  lover  was 
wonderful  !  There  was  about  him  now  a  confi- 
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dence,  an  alacrity,  which  had  hitherto  seemed 
foreign  to  his  nature.  It  was  still  far  from 
poor  Mary. 

'  Do  not  make  it  harder  for  me,'  she  said 
gently.  '  I  could  not  bear  to  allow  you  to 
engage  yourself  to  me  without  hope  of  mar- 
riage. For  many  reasons  it  could  not  be, 
but  chiefly  because  I  cannot  leave  them  here 
— at  home.  You  don't  know,  you  would 
never  guess,'  she  went  on,  growing  nervous 
again.  '  Seeing  my  mother  so  bright  and 
young,  you  would  never  guess  how — how 
unaccustomed  she  is  to  manage  for  her.-.elf. 
In  some  ways  she  is  still  like  a  child.' 

'  I  know  perhaps  more  than  you  imagine, 
my  poor  Mar)','  he  said,  in  a  deep  tender 
voice.  '  I  know  that  these  little  hands,  this 
dear  head,  have  had  more  of  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  to  bear  than  ought  ever  tu 
have  fallen  to  their  share.  I  hope  it  will 
never  be  so  again.' 

'  Oh,'  she  cried,  '  but  you  don't  know  all !' 

She  was  thinking  with  shame  of  her  mother's 
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fancies  about  this  man.      Her  cheeks  burnt  at 
the  remembrance. 

'  Very  likely  not,'  he  answered  quietly. 
'  Most  families  have  a  skeleton  or  two  locked 
up  in  their  cupboards.  I  give  you  my  word 
that  nothing  you  can  produce  will  scare  me 
away  from  you.  Come,  Mary,'  he  said,  with 
a  change  of  voice,  '  don't  you  see  that  I'm 
not  going  to  be  put  off  ?  Better  yield  with  a 
eood  erace,  for  you  don't  know  what  a  master- 
ful  man  has  got  possession  of  you.' 

And  this — this  from  the  bashful  lover  who 
had  all  these  months  been  kept  back  by 
doubts  and  imaginary  fears ;  and  this  was 
the  conversation  that  was  going  on  in  the 
garden,  while  Mrs.  Gray  smilingly  related 
her  idea  of  it  to  Joan  and  her  son  ! 

'  How  delighted  I  am,'  she  said  gaily, 
'  that  I  had  just  managed  to  get  rid  of 
General  Murchison  !  Good,  excellent  man  ; 
sometimes  he  7's  a  little  more  than  I  can 
stand,  and  then  I  am  wicked,  and  make 
him    over    to    Mary.      I    believe    those    two. 
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when  they  are  alone,  find  entertaining  each 
other  dreadfully  hard  work;  but  I  tell  Mary, 
though  I  am  ready  to  take  the  principal 
share,  she  must  help  me  a  little.  If  we 
could  peep  in  upon  them  now,  I  expect  we 
should  find  them  sitting  in  quite  contented 
silence,  patiently  waiting  for  me  to  come 
and  wake  them  up.' 

For  a  wonder  Basil  frowned. 

'  I  can't  see  why  you  have  that  lanky 
fellow  here  so  often,'  he  said. 

'  JMy  dear  boy,'  Mrs.  Gray  returned  with 
a  laugh,  '  because  he  wi//  come.  And, 
really,  he  is  an  excellent  neighbour,  and 
always  ready  to  sign  papers,  or  send  his 
man  on  a  message,  or  make  himself  useful. 
You  mustn't  set  yourself  against  General 
Murchison,  please,  Basil.' 

She  glanced  at  Lady  Lancaster  as  she 
spoke  with  a  smiling  significance,  which 
Joan  understood. 

Basil  was  walking  restlessly  up  and  down 
the  room,  stopping  now  and  then  to  whistle 
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to  the  parrot.      He  looked  wonderfully  young 
and  handsome. 

'  Look  here,  mother,'  he  said  suddenly, 
'you  don't  really  think  that  Aunt  Belinda  is 
in  a  bad  way  ?' 

'  The  doctor  writes  guardedly,  but  as  if 
he  were  anxious.' 

'  But  then  I  ought  to  go  down.' 

'  A  bore  for  you,  isn't  it,  just  now  ?' 

'  An  awful  bore.  Oh,  an  awful  bore  !' 
To  Joan  :  'You're  going  to  the  Cranberrys' 
to-night  ^' 

'  I  suppose  so  ' — indifferently. 

*  Then  I  can't  give  that  up  for  all  the 
Aunt  Belindas  in  the  world.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  softened  look 
of  interest.  What  was  dangerous  for  her 
now  was  that  the  awakening  of  her  heart 
meant  a  craving  for  love.  Hitherto  she  had 
not  seemed  to  care  about  it,  having  been 
satisfied  with  an  empty  tribute  of  flattery 
and  admiration ;  but  now — now  this  had 
palled  upon  her,  she  felt  the  need  of  som.e- 
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thing  more,  and  wanted  what  she  had  thrown 
away  before.  She  had  thrown  it  away,  and 
would  it  ever  come  back  to  her  ? 

'  Poor  boy  !'  said  his  mother  indulgently. 
'  It  does  seem  as  if  you  had  always  some- 
thing disagreeable  to  do  ;  but  I  suppose 
Mary,  who  is  our  conscience,  would  say  that 
you  ought  to  go.' 

He  muttered,  under  his  breath,  *  Hang 
Mary  !'  and  then  turned  quickly  to  Joan 
with  an  air  of  impulsive  candour. 

'  What  I  hate  in  all  this,'  he  explained, 
'is  that  we  are  all  — Mary  as  much  as  any, 
though  she  may  set  up  for  a  conscience — 
thinking  of  nothing  but  the  poor  old  soul's 
money.  She  isn't  a  very  attractive  old 
woman,  but  she's  been  kind  to  me  ;  and 
now,  when  I  hear  she's  in  a  bad  way,  I  imme- 
diately begin  thinking  how  I  may  run  down  and 
make  sure  of  what  she  is  going  to  give  me. 
Human  nature's  a  hateful   thing,  isn't  it  ?' 

'  But  that  isn't  your  nature  ;  you  don't  like 
it,'  said  Joan  eagerly. 
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'  No,  But  I  shall  do  it.  Not  to-day, 
because  I  am  not  goinij  to  give  up  to-night's 
dance  for  anything  or  anyone,  but  to-morrow. 
Of  course  I  shall  go  to-morrow.' 

'  If  you  don't,  someone  else  will,'  said 
Mrs.  Gray  cheerfully. 

'  Yes,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  someone  who 
doesn't  care  for  her  half  so  much,  and  has 
none  of  your  scruples,'  said  Joan,  with 
evident  desire  to  make  this  hard  matter 
more  easy. 

He  stopped  on  his  way  to  the  window  and 
looked  down  upon  her. 

'  That  is  like  you.  How  you  could  help 
a  man  !'  he  said  fervently  under  his 
breath. 

She  coloured  a  little,  and  he  moved  on 
abruptly,  and  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window.  Joan  seized  the  opportunity  to 
say,  with  some  nervousness  : 

'  Have  you  seen  Henry  lately  ?' 

'  Henry  ?  I  hear  of  him  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  see  him.     When  did   I  see  him 
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last  ?  About  a  fortnight  ago,  I  think. 
Why  ?' 

Joan  turned  away  her  face,  and  went  on 
carelessly  : 

'  People  say  he  looks  ill.' 

*  Oh,  people  are  invariably  ready  to  croak, 
my  dear  child.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about 
their  opinions.  He  has  always  had  a  pale 
face.' 

*  Sometimes,'  she  said  quickly — '  sometimes 
it  is  very  pale.' 

'  He  takes  life  too  hardly,'  returned  Mrs. 
Gray.  '  It  was  the  same  even  when  he  was 
a  boy.  It  is  a  pity ;  it  makes  him  in- 
tolerant' 

Joan  looked  at  her  quickly.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  were  going  to  say  something  which 
she  checked.     What  she  did  say  was  : 

'  London  is  not  half  so  amusing  as  it  was 
last  year.  Perhaps  now  it  will  begin  to  im- 
prove. Basil  declares  that  I '  am  growing 
exacting — that  I  want  new  sensations.' 

'  What's   that   you   say  ?'   demanded    Basil 
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from  the  window.  *  A  new  sensation  ?  I've 
got  one  myself,  by  Jove  !' 

'  What  is  it  ?'  demanded  his  mother. 

'What  is  it?'  —  with  a  short  laugh  — 
'  nothing.  Here  come  Mary  and  that  long 
neighbour  of  yours.' 

Mrs.  Gray  laughed  too. 

'  Poor  things !  I  expect  that,  finding 
nothing  to  say  to  each  other,  they  have 
grown  desperate,  and  can  stand  it  no  longer.' 

''  I  don't  think  that's  it,'  returned  Basil  in 
an  amused  voice. 

'  Oh  yes,  it  is,'  persisted  his  mother.  '  You 
don't  know  them  as  I  do.  The  silences  be- 
come appalling.  Som.etimes  I  am  inhuman 
enougli  to  refuse  to  come  to  the  rescue  ;  then 
I  persistently  hold  my  tongue,  and  after  a 
while  I  hear  a  gasp  and  a  remark  about  the 
weather.  But' — with  compunction — 'he's  a 
good  man,  a  dear  good  man,  and  ' — sighing 
— '  very  comfortably  off.' 

Joan,  who  was  not  thinking  about  other 
people,  looked  up  with  a  start  when  the  two 
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came  into  the  room.  Even  she,  however, 
was  struck  with  a  wonderful,  an  inexpHcable, 
change  in  Mary's  face.  She  had  not  ex- 
pected to  see  others  there,  and  she  paused 
for  an  instant  at  the  door  as  if  she  wou^d 
shrink  back,  then  came  more  boldly  forward. 
Her  face  had  in  it  a  strange  lighl  which  they 
all  noticed,  and  there  was  in  her  eyes  a  soft 
look  of  youth,  as  tender  and  delicate  as  the 
spring  newly  come  to  the  world  outside,  and 
yet  a  wistful  entreaty,  as  though  she  were 
asking  pardon  for  a  wrong.  She  looked 
neither  at  Basil  nor  at  Joan,  but  only  at  her 
mother ;  and  something  in  the  expression 
must  have  inadvertently  revealed  her  secret, 
for  INIrs.  Gray  stood  and  gazed  from  one  to 
the  other  with  what  was  beyond  doubt  sur- 
prised questioning. 

'  Mary  !'  she  said  at  last  hesitatingly. 

But  it  was  General  Murchison  who  an- 
swered. He  stepped  forward;  and  took 
Mary's  hand  in  his  with  a  tender  reverence 
which  said  a  <rreat  deal. 
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'  She  has  made  me  very  happy,'  he  said 
distinctly  ;   '  she  has  promised  to  be  my  wife.' 

Mary's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  mother's 
with  pathetic  insistence.  Mrs.  Gray  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  in  evident  bewilderment. 

*  I — I  don't  understand,'  she  said  slowly. 

Then  Mary  caught  away  her  hand  and 
cried  out : 

'  But  he  knows,  mother — he  knows  that  it 
can't  be,  perhaps,  for  many  years.  I  have 
told  him  so — that  1  can't  leave  you  and  Sissy 

— and  I  wanted  him  to  give  it  up '      Her 

voice  failed,  and  General  Murchison,  quite 
unmoved,  stood  waiting.  Mrs.  Gray,  who 
had  evidendy  had  a  surprise,  recovered  her- 
self quickly. 

'  Well,'  she  exclaimed,  '  you  have  taken 
away  my  breath  !  Certainly,  you  can  keep  a 
secret,  you  two  !  You  never  allowed  me  any 
of  the  pleasures  of  anticipation  ;  you  have 
never  suffered  the  least  litde  hint  to  peep 
out.' 

At  these  words  her  daughter  stood  down- 
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cast,  but  General   Murchison's  face  betrayed 
unmistakable  amazement. 

'  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  were 
well  aware  of  my  wishes  and  hopes,'  he  said 
doubtfully ;  '  even  that  you  had  tried  more 
than  once  to  convey  to  me  a  kindly  warning 
that  they  were  premature.' 

'  Premature  ?'  she  said  with  a  lauq^h.  '  Oh 
no !  They  were  out  of  sight  ;  you  kept 
them  out  of  the  range  of  even  prophetic 
vision.  I  don't  think  you  fO?t/d  be  premature  ! 
Well,  Mary,  my  dear,  I  am  really  delighted  ! 
I  think  you  will  have  the  best  of  husbands  ; 
and  as  for  talking  all  that  nonsense  about 
not  leaving  us,  you  needn't  listen  to  her, 
General  Murchison — you'll  find  her  always 
a  little  inclined  to  cling  to  the  dark  side  of 
the  wall.  Sissy  and  I  can  very  well  take 
care  of  ourselves  ;  and  perhaps  now  we 
might  get  rid  of  this  lease,  and  go  and  keep 
house  for  Basil  in  London.  Come,  Basil, 
you  haven't  made  your  congratulations.' 

'  Oh    General    Murchison    knows    he    has 
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them/  her  son  answered  without  much  cor- 
diality. '  Mary,  here  is  Joan.  She  was 
driving-  me  down,  when  a  stupid  fool  of  a 
carter  ran  into  us,  smashed  the  carriage,  and 
we  had  to  bundle  into  a  hansom.  It  will  be 
all  over  London  by  to-morrow,  I  expect,'  he 
added,  looking  doubtfully  at  Joan  to  see  how 
she  would  take  it. 

'  I  dare  say,'  she  returned  carelessly. 

But  not  even  the  supreme  moment  of  her 
life  could  dull  Mary  Gray's  watchfulness  where 
her  brother  was  concerned.  She  looked  at 
her  mother,  who  showed  no  uneasiness. 

'  How  are  you  g^oing  back  ?'  she  asked. 

'  As  we  came,  I  suppose,'  replied  Lady 
Lancaster,  lifting  her  pretty  eyebrows.  '  That 
is  to  say,  I  imagine  the  same  hansom  is 
waiting  with  patience  at  the  gate,  and  that 
reminds  me  that  we  ought  to  be  starting.' 

'  Please  wait  one  moment,'  said  Mary.  She 
went  to  the  writing-table  and  hastily  scrawled 
a  line,  saying  to  Basil  as  she  did  so  :  '  Has 
mv  mother  told  vou  that  there  is  a  serious 
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account  of  Aunt  Belinda  ?  I  rather  hoped 
you  were  on  your  way  to  her.' 

'  Ah,  you're  Hke  the  rest  of  us.  Mary.  To- 
morrow will  do  for  the  vultures.' 

She  did  not  seem  to  heed.  She  put  the 
slip  of  paper  into  her  mother's  hand.  Basil 
watched  her  do  so.  Joan  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  and  General  Murchison 
stood  contentedly  gnawing  his  moustache. 
She  had  written  :  '  Henry  would  not  like  her 
to  be  driving  about  with  Basil.  Pray,  stop 
it.'  Mrs,  Gray  read,  lauirhed,  and  shruofcred 
her  shoulders  to  express  that  she  should  not 
move  in  the  matter,  Mary  hesitatf:;d,  looked 
at  General  Murchison,  and  then  said  boldly  : 

'  Joan,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
drive  back  with  you  ?  1  should  be  particu- 
larly glad,  and  Basil  can  easily  find  his  way 
by  train,' 

'  No,  no,  that's  too  bad!  Joan.dont  ihrow 
me  over,'  exclaimed  the  young  man  eagerly, 
'  Mary,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  !' 

She  did  not  look  at  him.    She  Hung  a  quick 
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g^lance  at  General  Murchison,  who  had  not 
moved,  and  then  fixed  her  soft  eyes  on  Joan. 
Joan,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  not  pleased.  She 
cared  nothing  about  Mar)',  and  did  not  relish 
the  change  of  companions.  Still,  to  such  a 
request,  so  decidedly  put,  there  could  be  but 
one  answer. 

'  Oh  yes,  of  course,'  she  said.  '  I  am  (mly 
sorry  it  should  not  be  the  carriage.  Shall  we 
go  at  once  ?' 

'  It's  abominable  !'  muttered  Basil,  frowning. 

'  My  dear  Mary,  pray  put  on  a  tidy  bonnet,' 
urged  her  mother.  *  What  do  you  say  to  this 
escapade,  General  Murchison  ?' 

Mary  threw  him  another  imploring,  depre- 
cating look,  and  he  smiled  quietly  back  at  her 
without  answering.  As  they  went  together 
out  to  the  gate,  he  drew  her  sh'ghtly  behind 
the  others. 

'  You  forgive  me,  don't  you  ?'  she  whispered, 
with  a  little  nervous  movement  of  the  hands 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  '  I  could  not  bear 
to  do  it — to-day  ;  but  there  was  no  other  way. 
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Joan  is  too  young  and  too  pretty  to  be  driving 
about  with  Basil — please  forgive  me.  I  shall 
come  back  soon — very  soon,' 

'  My  dear,  you  did  what  you  felt  to  be 
right,  and  that  is  always  enough  for  me.  I 
shall  be  in  London  as  soon  as  you  are,  and 
will  meet  you  in  Lennox  Gardens,'  said 
General  Murchison,  his  new  confidence  giving 
him  quite  a  grand  air. 

'  Oh !'  cried  Mary,  amazed  ;  '  but  you 
mustn't  think  of  it!  T  couldn't  bear  you  to 
take  that  trouble  !  I  am  quite  used  to  taking 
care  of  myself.' 

'  I  hope  all  that  will  be  changed  now,'  he 
said,  still  in  the  same  tone.  '  Remember  that 
now  you  belong  to  me — the  dearest  object  of 
my  life.' 

He  made  this  quite  apparent  as  he  put  her 
into  the  hansom,  and  to  Basil's  astonishment 
obliged  him  to  stand  on  one  side,  while  he 
arranged  everything  for  Mary  with  a  care 
which — though  it  was  such  a  trilling  matter 
— brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes.     Joan,  too, 
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looked  on  with  wonder.  Here  was  a  woman 
who  was  neither  young  nor  pretty.  Here  was 
something'  poured  out  upon  her  which  a  little 
while  ago  she  would  have  smiled  at,  but  which 
now  she  could  not  treat  in  that  easy  fashion, 
for  at  sight  of  it  her  heart  contracted  with  a 
pang  which  was  like  envy.  She  turned 
abruptly  to  Mary. 

'  Are  you  very  happy  ?'  she  demanded. 

The  other  started. 

'  I  have  scarcely  had  time  to  think.  It  is 
wonderful.  I  never  believed  that  such  a 
thing  could  have  come  to  me.' 

Joan  still  looked  at  her  curiously. 

'  But,'  she  persisted,  '  in  old  times,  when 
you  were  quite  young — then  you  expected 
something  of  the  sort  ?' 

'  I  have  always  been  too  busy,'  returned 
Mary  simply. 

'  Too  busy  to  think  about  being  happy  ?' 

'  Oh,  one  doesn't  think  about  that  ;  one 
doesn't  expect  it.' 

'  Doesn't  one  ?     1  do.' 
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As  Mary  had  nothing  to  say  to  this  she 
was  silent.  Her  eye  fell  upon  two  women — 
tramps,  walking  along  the  road  with  heav)', 
hopeless  steps.  Both  were  young  ;  one 
carried  a  child,  and  the  child  was  crying. 
The  women  plodded  on,  taking  no  notice  ; 
they  did  not  look  or  appear  unkind  ;  it 
merely  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  them  only  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  should  share  a  heri- 
tage of  woe.  For  some  time  Joan  did  not 
speak  ;  at  last  she  put  a  question  which  her 
companion  had  been  expecting. 

'  Mary,  you  can't  have  much  liked  coming 
away  this  afternoon  ;  why  did  you  come  ? 
Was  it  really  only  because  you  wanted  to 
prevent  Basil  driving  back  with  me  ?  What 
was  the  harm  of  it  ?' 

'  Henry  would  not  have  liked  it,'  murmured 
Mary. 

Joan  broke  into  a  laugh — not  a  gay  laugh. 
*  And  that  was  your  reason  !  How  little,  how 
ver)'  little  you  know  Henry  !  He  is  far  too 
much  taken  up  with  more  important  matters 
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to  trouble  himself  about  my  movements  ; 
certainly  he  would  not  think  of  inquiring 
who  I  had  for  a  companion  in  m)-  drives. 
As  to  what  the  world  says,  I  don't  believe 
it  is  so  ill-natured  as  you  all  try  to  make  out, 
and  I  am  sure  that  Basil  knows  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  ways  of  the  world  than  Henry. 
He  is  a  very  kind,  pleasant  cousin,  and  I  don't 
think  it  is  nice  to  try  to  set  me  against  him.' 

Mary   did   not  attempt   to   defend   herself. 
'Ask  Henry,'  she  said  humbl). 

'  Oh,  Henry  !  Henry  does  not  know  every- 
thing !'  exclaimed  the  young  wife  petulantly. 
The  paragraph  appeared — a  brief  and 
apparently  inoffensive  little  paragraph,  allud- 
ing to  the  narrow  escape  of  the  beautiful 
Lady  Lancaster,  and  remarking  that  it  was 
fortunate  she  was  not  alone  in  what  might 
have  been  an  awkward  position.  '  Mr.  Basil 
Gray,'  it  concluded,  '  was  able  to  render 
efficient  assistance.' 

Joan    read,    and    tossed     the    paper   aside 
without  a  thought. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Having  been  on  the  look-out  for  the  para- 
graph, Basil  Gray  was  by  no  means  surprised 
to  be  confronted  by  it  in  the  newspaper  which 
he  bought  oa  his  way  down  to  Shelford,  where 
his  aunt  lay  ill.  The  day  was  not  deter- 
minedly wet,  but  heavy  with  low-lying  clouds, 
and  a  thick  rich  moisture  which  gathered  on 
branch  and  bud,  and  seemed  almost  visibly 
to  swell  the  sap,  and  bring  out  a  fuller  tinge 
of  green  upon  the  lightly-tinted  trees.  But 
such  growing  days,  as  we  call  them,  are  apt 
to  feel  depressing,  and  Gray  was  conscious 
of  a  weight  upon  his  usually  easy-going  spirits, 
which  he  resented — as  he  resented  all  dis- 
comfort.      The     country     looked     ugly    and 
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colourless.  Houses  stood  out — or  so  it 
seemed — with  bare  and  uninviting  aspect  ; 
the  embankment  of  a  long  cutting  had  been 
gashed  by  freshly-made  trenches,  down  which 
trickled  yellow  turbid  little  streams  in  melan- 
choly sequence.  Gray  looked  at  all  discon- 
tentedly, and  made  up  his  mind  that  England 
was  a  beastly  country  for  anyone  who  could 
not  live  in  London.  Then  his  eye  fell  on 
the  paper,  and  he  tossed  it  on  the  opposite 
seat  with  a  muttered  oath. 

'  Confound  the  fellow  !'  he  said.  '  I  knew 
he  wasn't  going  to  let  such  a  chance  slip — I 
saw  it  in  his  grin.  Well,  Henry's  welcome 
to  it,  but  Joan — 'pon  my  soul  it's  rough  on 
Joan.  Poor  Joan!  What  a  queer  mixture 
she   is !      Sometimes    I   can't    make   her   out 

myself,   and  as   for    Henry '      He    broke 

into  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

Then,    following     their     usual     track,    his 

thoughts    travelled    back     to    himself.       He 

wondered   how  ill    his   aunt  was,  and    if   she 

died  what  would  be  the  effect  on  his  fortunes. 

VOL.  III.  4y 
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The  money  she  had  promised  was  already 
paid  into  the  Shelford  Bank  to  purchase  the 
partner's  share  when  that  partner  retired  or 
died,  and  until  either  of  these  events  happened 
he  was  to  receive  interest  on  the  deposit. 
Basil  never,  it  may  be  said,  had  the  smallest 
intention  of  settlinof  down  at  Shelford  as 
partner  in  its  principal  bank.  He  found  the 
present  arrangement  by  which  he  received 
a  certain  sum  without  working  for  it  com- 
paratively satisfactory,  and  he  never  troubled 
his  head  about  the  future,  beyond  vague 
intentions  when  he  reached  it  of  selling  his 
share  and  enjoying  his  profits  unvexed  by 
hampering  restrictions.  But  then,  another 
question  presented  itself  with  much  per- 
sistence. If  Miss  Gray  were  dying— if  she 
died — might  it  not  be  that  she  had  done  still 
more  for  him  ?  True,  she  had  vowed  he 
would  never  have  another  farthing;  true,  other 
relations  and  two  nieces  existed  who  might 
reasonably  expect  to  receive  their  share  ;  but 
against  these  objections  Basil  cheerfully  con- 
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tended  that  she  had  certainly  shown  a  great 
liking  for  him,  greater,  indeed,  than  she  had 
been  ever  known  to  display  towards  other 
relations ;  and  his  hopefulness  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  preference  might  carry 
aw^ay  her  resolution.  He  was,  however,  both 
restless  and  uneasy.  A  weight  of  debt  always 
hung  about  his  shoulders,  and  although  he 
was  as  indifferent  as  he  well  could  be  to  this 
condition,  it  could  hardly  fail  at  times  to  force 
itself  upon  him.  Basil  felt  himself  to  be 
hardly  used.  There  were  hundreds  of  young 
fellows,  a  great  deal  less  deserving  than 
himself,  who  had  the  wherewithal  to  enjoy 
life  without  a  niggardly  regard  for  economies. 
Nothinof  was  so  small  or  so  lowerinof  as 
economy  ;  and  he  was  so  ready  to  fling  about 
half-sovereigns  and  half-crowns,  that  there 
was  a  sense  of  having  been  defrauded  from 
his  rights  in  being  restricted  in  the  supply. 

But  his  regrets  did  not  trouble  him  long. 

At  the  next  station  he  saw  an  acquaintance, 
and,  as  he  invariably  preferred  a  companion 
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to  solitude,  he  induced  him  to  get  into  the 
carriage,  and  talked  with  little  intermission 
until  they  arrived  at  Shelford.  Miss  Gray's 
house  was  not  very  far  from  the  station  ;  it 
stood  a  little  out  of  the  town  itself — a  red- 
bricked  house  like  the  others,  only  set  in  a 
walled  garden,  and  approached  through  gates, 
which  gave  it  a  very  respectable  air  of  dis- 
tinction. Her  nephew  glanced  quickly  at 
the  windows  as  he  walked  up,  but  nothing 
appeared  different  from  other  days,  and  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he 
should  find  her  sitting  in  the  large  chair  in 
her  drawing-room  as  usual. 

The  face  of  the  servant  who  opened  the 
door,  however,  was  sufficient  to  dispel  this 
idea.  She  was  a  very  simple  country  maid, 
who  had  lived  long  with  old  Miss  Gray,  and 
perhaps  loved  her  better  than  any  other 
person.  She  had  also  a  great  liking  for 
Basil,  partly  because  of  his  good  looks  and 
pleasant  manners,  and  partly  because  her 
mistress   was   so  evidently   fond   of  him  that 
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it  brought  brightness  into  her  dull  life  when 
he  came  down  from  London.  On  seeing  him 
now  she  began  to  cry. 

'  Why,  Jane,'  he  said,  seized  with  sudden 
alarm,  'it's  not  so  bad  as  that,  is  it?  My 
aunt  is  not ' 

He  paused,  and  the  woman  shook  her  head. 

'Why  didn't  you  come  yesterday,  Mr. 
Basil  ?  She  asked  for  you  more  than  once, 
and  I  wanted  to  telegraph,  but  she  wouldn't 
allow  it,  though  I  meant  to  do  it  this  morning, 
whether  or  no  ;  and  then  last  night — well,  it 
was  in  the  morning  really^ — she  was  took 
with  this  stroke,  and  never  spoke  since — and 
never  will  again,  so  Mr.  Rossiter  says.' 

Why  hadn't  he  come  yesterday  ! 

'  My  ill-luck  again  !'  he  muttered,  under  his 
breath.  His  ill-luck  had  been  his  enemy 
through  life.  '  Who  is  with  her  ?'  he  de- 
manded. 

'  Mr.  Rossiter  has  sent  in  a  nurse.  She 
has  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  can  be.' 

*  And  no  one  else  here  ?' 
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'  Mrs.  Barnard,  sir.  Mrs.  Barnard  came 
yesterday  afternoon.' 

'  Before — before  my  aunt  was  worse  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.     She  spent  the  evening  with  her.' 

'  Confound  the  woman  !'  said  Basil  angrily, 
not  much  caring  whether  he  was  heard  or 
not.  He  was  heard  ;  but  Jane,  like  himself, 
did  not  care  for  Mrs.  Barnard,  who  was  Miss 
Gray's  niece  by  marriage.  '  And  she  is  here 
now  ?' 

'  In  the  drawing-room.  Mr.  Basil,'  began 
the  maid,  sinking  her  voice,  '  there's  some- 
thing I've  put  aside  for  you  which  I  think 
you  ought  to  have.' 

'  One  minute,'  he  interrupted.  '  Did  the 
lawyer  come  here  yesterday  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  twice.  Mrs.  Barnard  fetched 
him  herself.' 

'  I  dare  say  she  did  !' 

'  And  later  he  returned  with  a  clerk.  That 
was  while  Mr.  Rossiter  was  here/ 

'  Go  on.' 

'  Well,   sir,  after   Mrs.    Barnard   had  gone 
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out  of  the  room  for  the  night,  my  poor  mis- 
tress seemed  so  uneasy,  I  asked  her  if  she 
wanted  anything ;  and  first  she  said  '  No  !' 
quite  sharp,  and  then  she  seemed  to  change 
her  mind,  and  told  me  to  give  her  her  cheque- 
book and  the  ink  and  pen.  It  was  hard  work 
for  her  to  manage  to  write  at  all,  because  she 
was  very  weak,  and  I  shall  always  think  Mrs. 
Barnard  tires  her  more  than  anybody.  But 
she  wrote  something,  and  then  laid  down  her 
pen,  and,  "Jane,"  says  she,  "  I  must  wait  till 
to-morrow."  So  I  took  it  away  from  her 
and  put  it  down  on  the  table  with  her  blotting- 
book  —  the  little  red  one  she  always  uses— and 
as  I  did  it,  my  eye  fell  on  your  name,  Mr. 
Basil.' 

'  Yes  !'  he  said  eagerly.      '  Well  ?' 

'  Well,  sir,  naturally  she  hasn't  touched  it 
since,  nor  never  will.' 

'  But — she  did  write,  you  say  ?  Did  she 
finish  it  ?' 

*  She  may  have,  sir.  I'm  sure  I  couldn't 
say,   but  what   I   was  going  to   mention  was 
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that  when  she  had  the  stroke,  and  I  had  to 
call  up  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Barnard  came 
running,  of  course — well,  I  knew  her  sharp 
little  eyes  would  be  all  over  the  place,  and  I 
thought  that  was  no  business  of  hers,  at  any 
rate,  so  I  just  whipped  it  up  to  keep  till  you 
came,  and  if  you'll  please  to  excuse  its  being 
a  bit  crumpled ' 

'  Jane,  you're  a  splendid  woman.  I'm 
awfully  obliged  to  you  !' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  don't  see  no  need  for  people 
to  be  always  spying.' 

'  No,  no.  Run  and  fetch  it  now,  before  I 
see  to  Mrs.  Barnard.' 

He  waited  till  she  returned,  his  mind  busy- 
ing itself  with  possibilities.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  by  his  delay  he  had  lost  a  golden 
chance,  and  the  narrative  of  the  lawyer  and 
the  clerk  had  an  ominous  ring  throughout. 
But  Basil  Gray  never  annoyed  himself  by 
reflecting  on  his  own  shortcomings.  He 
flun^f  a  curse  on  his  ill-luck,  and  waited 
eagerly    to    know    what    compensation    Jane 
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would  bring  to  him.  After  all,  he  had  not 
actually  expected  to  get  more  than  the  sum 
his  aunt  had  already  invested  for  him,  but  a 
gift  of  ready  money  would  be  extremely  wel- 
come. If  only  she  had  accomplished  this! 
Why,  why  had  she  not  suffered  her  faithful 
maid  to  draw  out  the  cheque,  and  confined 
herself  to  the  labour  of  signing  it  ?  Why — 
but  what  a  fool  he  was  to  bother  himself, 
when  probably  it  was  all  right  !  Jane  w-as 
heard  returning.  Basil  stretched  out  his 
hand,  took  the  envelope,  and  drew  out  the 
enclosure.  His  hand  trembled  a  little,  in 
spite  of  his  coolness,  as  he  unfolded  it. 

'  Is  it  all  right,  sir  ?'  asked  Jane,  watching 
him  with  some  anxiety. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

'  Quite  right,'  Gray  said  slowly,  as  he 
folded  it  up.  'Quite  right,'  he  repeated. 
And  then  again  :  *  Thank  you,  Jane  ;  thank 
you  very  much.' 

'  It  is  yours,  sir,  isn't  it  ?' 

'  Mine  ?  Oh  yes,  mine — most  certainly  mine.' 
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He  still  spoke  strangely,  but  the  woman 
noticed  nothing,  and  at  this  moment  the 
drawing-room  door  was  opened,  and  a  voice 
in  a  studied  whisper  came  out  into  the  hall. 

'  Jane,  is  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  see  me  ?' 

Basil  advanced. 

'  It  is  I.  Basil  Gray,'  he  said.  '  I  am  sorry 
to  find  that  my  aunt's  illness  is  so  serious.' 

Mrs.  Barnard  was  a  small  woman,  with  a 
hook  nose,  a  decided  chin,  and  a  soft  emphatic 
voice. 

'  Very  serious  indeed,  I  regret  to  say.  The 
doctor  has  imposed  upon  us  the  most  stringent 
orders  as  to  absolute  quiet.' 

He  could  not  resist  a  shot. 

'  Since  yesterday,  I  imagine  ?' 

*  Since  last  night,'  she  corrected.  *  Yester- 
day she  was  most  thoroughly  herself,  and 
appeared  to  enjoy  conversation.  She  re- 
peatedly expressed  her  satisfaction  at  my 
having  come,  and  was  altogether  very  dear.' 

*  How  pleased  you  must  have  been  to  find 
yourself  here  I' 
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'  Very.  But  one  is  always  thankful  for 
the  call  of  duty.  Will  you  not  come  in  ? 
I  am  afraid  there  must  be  no  question  of 
your  seeing  my  dear  aunt.' 

'  Thank  you,  no.  I  shall  go  to  the  inn, 
and  shall  see  Mr.  Rossiter,  and  his  report 
will  control  my  movements,' 

'  Ah,  yes,  I  understand,'  said  Mrs.  Barnard 
softly.  'It  is  very  sad  for  you  that  you 
should  have  arrived  too  late.  Have  you 
had  luncheon  ?  I  know  there  is  some  cold 
boiled  mutton  in  the  house.' 

'  Old  hag !'  muttered  Basil,  walking  away 
from  the  house. 

A  few  yards  from  the  gates  he  met  the 
doctor,  and  had  a  short  conversation  with 
him. 

*  In  such  a  case  as  this,  in  almost  all 
cases,  in  fact,  Mr.  Gray,'  said  Mr.  Rossiter, 
'  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  Your  aunt  may 
linger  a  day  or  two  ;  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  will  be  all  over  by  to-morrow.  Did 
you  see  her  ?' 
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'  Mrs.  Barnard  was  too  well  to  the  fore 
to  permit  that,'  returned  the  young  man 
with  a  short  laugh. 

The  doctor  thoughtfully  took  a  fly  off  his 
horse  with  the  whip. 

*  Mrs.  Barnard  is  a  stirrincr  woman — in  a 
quiet  way,'  he  remarked.  '  Extraordinary 
powers  of  persuasion.  However,  your  aunt 
is  unconscious.  It  will  do  her  no  harm  if 
you  have  any  desire  to  see  her  again ?' 

'  Thanks/  said  Basil  hurriedly  ;  '  I  must 
attend  to  some  business  first.' 

He  had  no  thought  of  seeing  her.  Ill- 
ness and  suffering  were  repugnant  to  him, 
and  therefore  to  be  avoided.  And  he  wanted 
to  be  alone — wanted  to  collect  his  ideas  in 
the  matter  of  this  cheque  which  he  had 
described  to  the  servant  as — all  right.  To 
do  this  he  must  get  to  some  pi;ivate  place, 
free  from  disturbance,  and  the  only  place 
which  suggested  itself  was  the  inn,  quiet 
enough  at  all  times.  He  went  there,  and 
asked  for  a  room. 
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It  was  a  bare  place,  scanty  of  furniture; 
with  the  usual  round  table,  the  usual  pictures, 
the  usual  hard  sofa,  and  ugly  ornaments. 
The  thing-  which  struck  an  incomer  most 
prominently  was  a  large  black  inkstand, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  round  table. 
Wherever  you  moved  in  the  room  this  ink- 
stand forced  itself  upon  the  vision. 

Basil  flung  himiself  upon  a  chair,  pulled 
the  cheque  from  his  pocket,  and  leant  for- 
ward with  his  elbows  on  the  table,  thrusting 
his  hands  through  his  hair,  staring  at  the 
piece  of  paper  on  the  table  before  him. 

i    ^<B §l)c[forb,      TKa^Jj 188 

I    Messrs,  Bsdaile  &  Co.         SHELFOBl  BANK 
I    Pay ^c^fi^'Ji  yi^.    Qn.xy^j^ or  OBUMH, 

g     (_y  <t_e^    yO  oL^i^^^eL-n^Z^a^ 


IP? 

That  was  all.     All  the  staring  in  the  world 
could  not  fill  that  fatal  blank. 
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Mechanically,  without  actual  thought,  he 
had  replied  that  it  was  all  right.  Why  had 
he  said  so  ?  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  all 
wrong-. 

The  feeble  hand  that  had,  with  so  much 
evident  pain,  traced  the  words  so  far,  had 
at  the  critical  point  failed.  Basil  reflected 
with  rage  that  if  only  she  had  told  the 
servant  to  write  this  unessential  part,  she 
would  have  had  strength  to  sign  her  name, 
and  all  would  have  been  as  it  should  be. 
And  now,  just  for  want  of  a  formality,  was 
he  to  lose  this  further  sum,  this  little  o-ilt 
which  was  evidently  intended  as  a  sort  of 
compensation  to  him  for  the  larger  moneys 
willed  away  ?  It  was  monstrous,  unen- 
durable. 

Then  another  thought  seized  hini.  Sup- 
posing the  cheque  to  have  been  complete, 
and  supposing  that  his  aunt  died,  would  it 
not  be  useless  ?  He  was  not  sure  of  the 
law  on  this  point,  but  he  had  an  impression 
that  a  cheque  was  not  available  after  death. 
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Supposing,  therefore,  supposing  this  cheque 
were  in  a  form  to  be  presented,  it  would  in 
all  probability  be  lost  unless  it  were  pre- 
sented that  afternoon.  As  if  this  were  a 
fate  to  be  guarded  against,  he  pulled  out 
his  watch.  Twenty  minutes  to  three.  The 
Shelford  Bank  closed  at  three. 

The  cheque  still  lay  before  him. 

The  idea  of  losing  a  hundred  pounds  on 
account  of  a  mere  accident  —  an  accident 
which  would  have  distressed  his  aunt  so 
grievously !  It  seemed  absolutely  wrong, 
inhuman.  He  drew  a  letter  out  of  his 
pocket — the  last  he  had  received  from  her — 
and  looked  at  the  signature, 

^^-'—-^  P"^ 

There  it  was.  A  little  stronger,  a  little 
less  pathetically  shaken,  on  a  letter  where 
it  was  of  absolutely  no  use,  when,  if  it  could 
be  transferred  to  this  other  piece  of  paper, 
it  would  immediately  represent  a  sum  which. 
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though  not  large,  would   be  of  the   greatest 
service  to  him. 

The  irreat  black  inkstand  had  in  some 
curiously  suggestive  manner  kept  itself  pro- 
minently before  him  ever  since  he  entered 
the  room.  He  dragged  it  now  towards  him, 
and,  taking  a  pen  in  his  hand,  fell — 
mechanically,  as  it  were — to  writing  and  re- 
writing the  signature,  using  the  blank  space 
at  the  end  of  Miss  Gray's  short  letter  for 
that  purpose.  What  a  short  signature  it  was, 
and  how  easy  to  write !  If  she  had  but 
made  a  longer  effort,  it  could  not  have  really 
hurt  her. 

He  smiled  at  his  own  success,  feeling  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  anyone  to  trace  a 
difference,  though  the  names  lay  side  by  side. 
Then  he  pulled  out  his  watch — fourteen,  no 
thirteen,  minutes  to  three.  With  an  im- 
patient exclamation,  he  pitched  down  the 
pen,  started   up,    and   walked   quickly  to   the 
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window.  People  were  passing  in  the  street 
below  with  the  usual  small  bustle  of  a  county 
town,  but  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  face  of  a 
clock  staring  broadly  at  him  from  the  post- 
office.  The  great  gilt  hand  travelled,  as  he 
thought,  quite  supernaturally  fast  from  minute 
to  minute,  until  it  stood  at  ten  minutes  to 
three.  Ten  minutes  to  three !  Why,  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose ! 

Why  and  for  what  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  lose  he  made  no  attempt  to  explain  to 
himself.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  diffi- 
cult. But  he  turned  abruptly  from  the  clock 
towards  the  inkstand,  which  seemed  to  possess 
the  interior  of  the  room  as  exclusively  as  the 
clock  the  outer  world  ;  and,  sitting  down 
hurriedly  at  the  table,  he  once  more  traced 
the  sifjnature,  thouofh  this  time  with  a  differ- 
ence,  for,  instead  of  writing  it  on  the  letter, 
he  wrote  it  on  the  cheque  itself. 

There  it    was.      Urged    by  the    miserable 

VOL.  111.  48 
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clock,  of  which  he  believed  he  heard  the 
ticking-,  he  wrote  more  quickly  than  hitherto, 
and  also  more  successfully,  for  if  his  hand 
shook  slightly  that  very  circumstance  helped 
to  p^ive  the  writino^  the  feeble  character  of  the 
original.  But  his  task  was  not  yet  complete. 
It  was  necessary  to  add  the  word  '  pounds.' 
and  also  the  figures  ^loo  os.  od.  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  he  was  just  beginning  the  'p' 
when  a  thought  struck  him.  Why  should  he 
believe  that  his  aunt  had  meant  so  much,  and 
so  much  only  ?  She  had  not  finished  her 
task  when  weariness — the  weariness  of  death 
— caused  her  to  lay;  it  aside  ;  and  possibly — 
nay,  probably — she  had  intended  to  add  fifty 
or  seventy- five  to  her  gift.  Probably  ?  It 
was  certain.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
been  a  fool  not  to  think  of  all  this  before 
And  now  ?  Now  he  could  see  through  the 
walls  of  the  room  those  aggressive  hands 
erking  onwards.  It  must  be  already  within 
six  minutes  of  three. 

But    he    repulsed    the    temptation    to    say 
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seventy-five.  He  was  only  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  his  dying  aunt's  wishes,  because  she 
could  not  carry  them  out  for  herself,  and  he 
thought  on  the  whole  she  had  probably  meant 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  which  was,  moreover, 
easier  to  write.  He  felt  that  in  taking  this 
view  he  was  behaving  with  a  moderation 
which  entitled  him  to  much  credit. 

The  cheque  was  now  complete.  In  the  most 
natural  manner  in  the  world  it  required  Messrs. 
Esdaile  and  Co.  to  pay  Basil  N.  Gray  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  it  was  signed 


f}>  eyCi,*t^L»^ 


9^ 


But  the  wretched  thing  refused  to  dry.  He 
dared  not  use  blotting-paper,  because  if  the 
new  writing  were  fainter  than  the  old,  it  would 
inevitably  arouse  suspicion,  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  waved  it  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
fiung  up  the  window  and  held  it  there.  The 
clock  stared  at  him  again,  and  now — why,  good 
heavens,   it  was  now  two  minutes   to  three ! 

48—2 
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A  man  fares  badly  when  he  runs  a  race  with 
Time  and  Death. 

Out  of  the  room  at  hist,  and  hurrying, 
with  those  two  at  his  heels,  to  the  bank.  He 
dared  not  run,  but  he  walked  faster  than  he 
had  ever  walked  in  his  life  before.  There 
was  a  small  alley  used  only  by  foot- 
passengers,  leading  out  of  the  High  Street 
directly  to  the  bank.  As  he  reached  the 
end,  the  clock — that  mocking  clock  ! — struck 
out  its  hour.     Three.      He  was  too  late. 

For  an  instant  he  staggered  as  a  man  who 
had  been  shot ;  then,  as  usual,  he  cursed  his 
ill-luck ;  then  he  dashed  on  again,  calling 
himself  a  fool  for  giving  up  when  it  was 
possible  that  he  might  see  one  of  the 
partners  and  explain — frankly  explain — his 
position.  He  therefore  bolted  hurriedly 
round  the  corner,  and  instead  of  being  con- 
fronted with  the  grim  iron  railings  wliich  closed 
like  doom  at  the  hour,  beheld  people  quietly 
going  up  and  down  the  steps  as  usual.  Basil 
dashed  up  the  steps,  and  found  himself  face 
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to  face  with  the  old  gray-headed  clerk  who 
had  been  there  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  took  a  respectful  interest  in  Mr.  Gray,  as 
a  future  partner,  and  gave  him  immediate 
attention.  But  Gray  found  it  a  little  difficult 
to  speak  ;  breath,  and  perhaps  something  of 
his  usual  assurance,  was  wanting.  He  had  won, 
but  to  run  against  those  two  costs  something. 

'  I  fancied  I  was  late,  Mr.  Mann,'  he  said 
at  last.  '  That  confounded  town  clock  of 
yours  struck  three  a  minute  ago.' 

'Three  it  was,  sir,'  assented  Mr.  Mann, 
looking  at  their  own  clock  over  the  top  of  his 
spectacles ;  'but  if  you  remember,  this  is  Satur- 
day— market-day  at  Shelford — and  we  remain 
open  until  four.    Mr,  Esdaile  is  in  his  room,  sir.' 

What  a  fool  he  had  been  !  Saturday — 
of  course  it  was  Saturda}^  and  a  moment's 
reflection  would  have  brought  the  later  hour 
to  his  mind.  Now  he  had  worried  and  heated 
himself  without  cause,  and  he  hated  worry. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  careful  to  lay  it  all 
at  the  door  of  this  unnecessary  alarm. 
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'  I  don't  know  what  I  could  have  been 
thinking  about,'  he  said,  with  a  frank  laugh 
at  his  own  forgetfulness.  '  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  market-day  went  completely  out  of  my 
mind.  I  have  a  cheque  here  which  I  thought 
it  well  to  cash  to-day.' 

He  drew  it  out  as  he  spoke  and  handed  it 
to  the  clerk.  The  hurry  of  his  walk  and  the 
oppressive  weight  of  the  day  still  apparently 
affected  him  so  far  that  his  hand  trembled 
slightly  as  he  gave  it.  Mr.  Mann  took  it, 
spread  it  open,  glanced  at  it  for  a  moment 
which  seemed  an  hour,  and  looked  up. 

'  How  will  you  take  it,  sir  ?' 

'  As  you  like,'  said  Basil  carelessly.  '  Fivers 
and  a  little  gold,  I  suppose.  What — what's 
amiss  T  He  said  this  in  a  sharp  voice,  as  the 
clerk  pushed  the  cheque  back  to  him. 

*  Nothing,  sir — nothing,'  the  old  man  re- 
plied, with  a  little  surprise.  '  You  have 
omitted  to  endorse  it,  that  is  all.' 

'  Of  course  !'  He  laughed.  *  My  memory 
is  bad  to-day.' 
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He  si'crned  in  a  larcje  bold  hand,  and  tossed 
it  back. 

'Ah,  sir,  naturally.  Poor  Miss  Gray!  It 
must  have  been  a  shocls:  to  you.  It  was  a 
shock,  as  I  may  say,  to  us  all.  Such  an  old 
inhabitant  !  This  ' — taking  up  the  cheque — 
'  was,  I  perceive,  dated  no  longer  ago  than 
yesterday.     One  of  her  last  acts,  doubtless  ?' 

'  Quite  one  of  her  last  acts.  And,  as  you 
may  see,  the  handwriting  looks  feeble,'  said 
the  young  man  boldly.  He  was  quite  hims  e 
again. 

'  It  does,  sir — it  does,  indeed.  She  has 
been  a  remarkably  strong  woman  in  her  day, 
and  somehow,  when  that's  the  case,  we  find 
it  difficult  to  acconmiodate  ourselves  to  the 
change.  But  it  is  what  we  must  all  come  to 
A  hundred  and  forty  in  notes  and  ten  in 
o-old — will  that  be  riofht,  sir  ?' 

Basil  found  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  the 
bank,  chiefly  on  account  of  an  extraordinary 
fascination  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cheque  exercised  upon  him.      He  did  not  like 
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losing  sight  of  it.  Even  when  it  was  put 
away  he  felt  as  if  he  should  be  near  it, 
ready — although  he  did  not  allow  this  even 
to  himself — to  offer  any  necessary  explana- 
tion. He  would  have  liked  to  have  looked 
at  it  again,  and  to  have  satisfied  himself  that 
certain  discrepancies  did  not  really  exist,  but 
were  creatures  of  his  imagination.  It  was 
only  by  an  effort  that  he  could  go  away, 
rejecting  the  old  clerk's  pressing  suggestion 
that  he  should  see  Mr.  Esdaile. 

He  went  back  to  the  inn  and  got  some 
luncheon,  setting  down  a  certain  shakiness  of 
which  he  was  conscious  to  want  of  food,  and, 
although  he  ate  little,  he  spent  as  much  time 
as  possible  over  his  food.  Then,  as  he  was 
beginning  to  wonder  what  he  should  do  with 
himself,  and  whether  decency  required  that 
he  should  go  back  to  the  Grove,  or  whether 
he  might  postpone  his  encounter  with  Mrs. 
Barnard,  the  waiter  came  in  to  say  that  some- 
one from  the  Grove  was  asking"  for  him. 

It  was  the  gardener,  and  his  message  was 
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to  the  effect  that  Miss  Gray  was  worse,  and 
would  Mr,  Gray  please  come  at  once  ? 

There  was  no  neglectinp;-  such  a  message, 
though  it  must  be  owned  that  Basil  rose  re- 
luctantly. It  might  be  — he  supposed  it  would 
be — necessary  that  he  should  go  into  the 
death-room,  and  his  was  a  nature  which 
shrank  as  instinctively  from  such  experiences 
as  a  child  shrinks  from  pain.  As  for  what  he 
had  just  done,  that,  looked  at  in  connection 
with  his  aunt,  did  not  trouble  him  in  the 
least,  for  he  assured  himself  that  he  had  done 
no  more  than  carry  out  an  unfulfilled  inten- 
tion. But  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  see 
her  dying,  or  dead,  and  if  he  had  been  able 
to  think  of  any  way  by  which  he  could  avoid 
it,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  would  have  tried 
that  way. 

There  was,  however,  none,  and  as  he 
walked  along,  not  too  quickly,  under  the  gray 
sky,  which  had  grown  wilder  and  stormier  as 
the  day  waned,  his  mind  began  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  situation, and  to  search 
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about  for  probable  graceful  expression.  He 
knew  that  Jane,  at  least,  would  expect  this 
from  him,  and  he  would  not  have  liked  even 
Jane  to  feel  that  he  failed  in  what  was  appro- 
priate. And  it  was  always  comparatively 
easy  for  Basil  to  disport  himself  in  a  world  of 
shadowy  feeling,  rather  than  to  place  himself 
under  the  yoke  of  manly  action.  It  would 
have  been  very  unpleasant  to  him  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  render  any  service  to 
the  dying  woman,  but  he  was  conscious  of 
something  quite  like  a  shock  when  he  heard 
at  the  door  that  she  had  just  passed  away. 
Jane  was  completely  upset ;  but  she  would 
let  no  one  open  the  door  to  him  but  herself, 
and  she  said  afterwards  that  no  one  could 
have  spoken  'more  beautiful'  than  Mr.  Basil. 
It  comforted  her,  she  declared,  after  Mrs. 
Barnard's  coldness. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


Joan  did  not  even  allude  to  the  slight 
accident  which  had  befallen  her  when  she 
saw  her  husband  on  the  evening  of  the  day. 
It  was  on  the  following  afternoon  that  he 
heard  of  it  for  the  first  time  from  a  gentle- 
man who,  having  laid  down  a  newspaper, 
said  as  he  rose  : 

'  I  hope  Lady  Lancaster  is  none  the  worse 
for  her  fright  ?' 

'  Her  fright  ?' 

'  Yes.  I  have  just  been  reading  an 
account  of  it.  Dare  say  it's  exaggerated. 
These  rascally  papers  get  hold  of  everything 
nowadays.' 

By  this  time   Lancaster  had  the  paper  in 
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his  hand,  and  was  searching  for  the  para- 
graph. The  other  man  h'ngered  a  little  to 
see  how  he  would  take  it,  but  presently, 
moved  by  a  better  impulse,  went  away.  Lan- 
caster, indeed,  could  not  at  first  find  it.  When 
at  last  it  met  his  eye  he  read  it  slowly  through, 
laid  it  on  the  table,  and  by  an  instinctive 
movement  pushed  it  beneath  a  pile  of  other 
newspapers. 

If  anyone  had  been  looking  at  him  at  that 
moment  he  would  have  believed  that  he 
was  smiling,  for  at  first  the  triviality  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  the  absurdity  of  dragging 
in  Basil  Gray's  name,  was  what  chiefiy  struck 
him  ;  but  presently  his  thoughts  became  more 
heavy  with  the  weight  of  an  undefined  trouble. 
He  did  not  doubt  his  wife,  but  apparently  the 
world — her  world— was  doubting  ;  and  then 
the  conviction  suddenly  struck  him  like  a 
blow  that  Joan,  the  young  girl  whom  he  had 
loved  for  her  innocence,  her  purity,  her 
childlikeness,  was  now  classed  with  those 
worldly    women    whose    names,   even    if  not 
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sullied,  were  tossed  here  and  there  on  the 
idle  and  frivolous  breath  of  rumour — the  talk 
of  men.  It  struck  him — strange  as  it  may 
seem — for  the  first  time.  He  had  felt  that 
they  had  drifted  away  from  each  other,  and 
in  the  sharpness  of  that  first  pain,  when  he 
had  realized  that  she  did  not  love  him,  had 
clutched  at  the  interests  of  his  old  life,  and 
had  suffered  them  to — nay,  had  been  thankful 
that  they  should — possess  him,  fill  the 
moments  which  otherwise  he  knew  would 
have  been  harrowed  by  unavailing  regrets, 
and  give  him  an  object  for  absorbing  exer- 
tion. Accustomed  to  put  aside  with  a  strong 
hand  those  lesser  Impediments  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  work,  he  now  brought  his 
force  to  bear  upon  himself,  believing  that  to 
yield  to  heartache  would  be  to  neglect  his 
duty,  and  the  old  fascination,  the  old  absorp- 
tion, took  hold  of  him  again.  The  pain  was 
certainly  stilled.  He  was  conscious  of  the 
joy  of  work,  when  he  had  thought  that  joy 
was  out  of  the  question  for  him.     And  for 
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Joan  he  had  fancied,  foolishly,  that  for  such 
a  mistake  as  they  had  both  made  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  as  far  as  possible  to  give 
her  liberty- — to  let  her  go  her  own  way.  He 
had  still  idealized,  even  while  he  blamed ; 
had  believed  that  in  her  freshness  and  inno- 
cence she  was  safe ;  had  hung  back  from 
accompanying  her  because  he  was  sure  that 
she  did  not  care  to  have  him  there,  and  had 
perhaps  dreaded,  since  she  did  not  love  him, 
that  she  might  grow  to  look  upon  him  as  she 
evidently  looked  upon  her  father.  So  trying 
to  learn  indifference,  he  had  almost  succeeded, 
until  now  he  was  met  by  the  arresting  force 
of  facts. 

This  paragraph,  this  hateful  paragraph, 
which  spoke  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Lancaster 
with  an  easy  familiarity  at  which  he  ground 
his  teeth,  and  which  went  on  to  allude  to  the 
fortunate  circumstance  of  Mr.  Gray  being 
with  her  ! 

Not  for  one  moment  did  he  wrono^  his 
wife  in  his  thoughts,  and  as  for  Basil  Gray, 
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he  flung  on  him  only  the  most  scornful  con- 
tempt ;  but  that  her  name  should  be  dragged 
before  the  world,  that  men  should  dare  to 
hint  at  her  not  being  alone — this  he  found 
horrible  ;  this  it  was  which  suddenly  brought 
an  awakening. 

He  began  to  see  that  he  had  wronged  her 
in  leaving  her  so  much  to  herself,  in  tacitly 
agreeing  that  each  should  go  his  and  her  way; 
she  was  too  young,  too  inexperienced  to  be 
prudent,  and — he  groaned  as  he  acknowledged 
it — she  had  not  the  defence  of  love  to  shield 
her.  It  was  characteristic  of  Lancaster  that 
his  justice  never  failed  him  in  this  ordeal, 
and  that  her  present  position  brought  back 
his  heart  with  a  great  rush  of  tenderness. 
She  did  not  care  for  him,  but  she  needed  him. 

For  his  cousin  he  had  no  word  of  excuse. 
Individually  he  was  a  mere  nothing  in  his 
eyes,  a  thing  of  straw  ;  but  at  any  rate  Basil 
knew  the  world  and  the  strength  of  its  tongue, 
and  when  Lancaster  reflected  that  he,  Ae  had 
suffered   Joan  in   her  ignorance  to  let  loose 
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this  tongue  upon  herself,  nay — that  he  had 
himself  pointed  its  sting — his  tace  darkened, 
and  the  ijreat  veins  in  his  forehead  beQ^an  to 
show.  It  would  not  have  been  well  for  Basil 
to  have  walked  into  the  room  just  then. 

Yet  Lancaster  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
conviction  that  for  Joan's  sake  he  must  keep 
his  anger  under  close  control,  and  his  clear 
judgment  never  lost  its  grasp  of  the  facts. 
By  no  words,  by  no  disclaimer,  even  by  no 
check  placed  suddenly  on  his  wife's  perfect 
liberty,  must  he  draw  attention  to  his  newly- 
awakened  trouble.  He  would  see  Basil,  but 
in  private  ;  he  would  not  reproach  Joan,  not 
frighten  her,  and  his  face  worked  as  he 
remembered  that  once  or  twice,  or  more,  he 
had  caught  a  look  in  her  eyes  which  was  like 
terror — but  he  would  take  care  that  for  the 
future  she  was  shielded,  as  she  had  not  been, 
by  his  presence,  or  by  the  presence  of  some- 
one who  loved  her.  That  very  night  he 
would  go  with  her  to  dance,  or  reception,  or 
wherever  it  micrht  be. 
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But  when  he  reached  home  he  found  a 
pencilled  note  from  Joan  saying  that  she  was 
going  to  dine  with  Lady  Mudford,  and  should 
go  on  with  her  to  one  or  two  other  places. 
Lancaster  quietly  turned  to  the  cards  to  search 
for  that  nieht's  invitations,  without  success. 
Joan  was  careless  in  such  matters,  and  trusted 
much  to  her  memory.  He  sent  for  the  maid, 
but  she  could  give  him  no  information.  Then 
he  wrote  a  line,  '  I  have  a  free  evening,  and 
will  meet  you  at  any  house  you  may  name 
if  you  will  mention  the  hour,'  and  despatched 
it  to  Lady  Mudford's.  Joan's  answer  was 
shorter  still,  '  Don't  on  any  account.  We  are 
going  to  two  dances,  which  you  would  hate.' 
She  gave  no  name. 

Lancaster  dined  in  the  rather  stately 
dining-room,  making  shift  to  eat  for  the  sake 
of  those  ready  observers,  the  servants.  He 
felt  as  if  his  solitude,  peopled  with  the 
phantoms  of  lost  hopes,  was  so  unendurable 
that  he  must  escape  from  it ;  and  from  a  vague 
feeling  that  Lady  Millicent  was  a  woman  to 
VOL.  III.  49 
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whom  it  w;is  good  to  turn  in  trouble,  sprang- 
a  determination  to  go  and  try  to  find  her.  It 
was  possible  that  she  might  even  know  where 
he  might  find  Joan. 

The  sense  of  rest  and  comfort  which 
Elizabeth  Ashton  maintained  always  hung 
about  Millicent  was  never  stronger  than  on 
this  night.  Lord  Waterton  had  not  come  up 
from  the  dining-room,  where,  indeed,  he  was 
indulging  in  a  nap,  and  she  was  sitting  in  a 
low  chair  by  the  open  window,  surrounded  as 
usual  by  Denningham  flowers.  It  was  very 
seldom  that  Sir  Henry  came  to  them  now,  and 
when  he  was  announced  she  rose  up  hastily 
to  welcome  him,  and  met  him  with  a  smile. 

'  How  fortunate  I  I  am  not  going  out 
until  late.' 

'  Are  you  going  where  you  will  meet  my 
wife  ?      I  want  to  run  her  down.' 

Lady  Millicent  was  going  to  a  reception, 
not  a  dance ;  she  could  not  help  him,  but 
something  in  her  little  eager  face  turned  a 
half-formed    thoucrht    of    Lancaster's    into    a 
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decision.  He  looked  at  her,  and  said 
abruptly  : 

'  Lady  Millicent  !' 

'  Yes  ?' 

'  You  have  seen  that  paragraph  in  to-day's 
paper.' 

'  Yes.'    She  kept  her  eyes  quietly  upon  him. 

'  Well,'  he  went  on  in  deliberate  tones,  '  it's 
a  scoundrelly  attempt  to  harm  my  wife.  Of 
course  the  thing,  the  insinuation,  does  not 
touch  ?/ic — did  you  suppose  it  would  ?' — with 
a  half-smile  as  he  saw  a  look  of  relief  cross 
his  hearer's  face — '  but  the  world,  this  fashion- 
able world  of  yours,  is  glad  enough  to  clutch 
at  any  fresh  tale  of  gossip.  Oh,  I  know  it  ! 
Neither  innocence  nor  youth  can  move  its 
pity.  By  to-night  everyone  will  be  saying, 
"  Have  you  seen,  have  you  heard,  about  Lady 
Lancaster  ?"  That  there  is  nothing  to  see  or 
to  hear  which  they  mightn't  all  see  and  hear 
matters  nothing^ — nothing  at  all.'  He  spoke 
quietly,  but  evidently  he  was  putting  a  strong 
constraint  upon  himself.     '  Nor  will  they  take 
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into    consideration    that    I    am     the    one    to 

blame ' 

'  No,  no.' 

' to  blame  for  leaving  her  to  go  about 

alone.' 

'  You  could  not  help  it.' 
'  If  it  was  wrong  it  might  have  been  helped. 
But  I  did  not  come  here  to  talk  about  myself. 
Lady  Millicent,  you  are  our  friend  :  will  you 
be  Joan's  friend  now  ?  I— I  had  better  say 
it — have  alienated  her,  or  suffered  myself  to 
be  alienated  ;  God  knows  I  will  do  what  I 
can,  but  she  wants  a  woman,  a  tender,  under- 
standing woman  to  stand  by  her,  to  be  her 
adviser,  poor  child  !  Will  you  be  that  woman?' 
She  was  weeping. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  in  the  same  calm,  clear  tone, 
I  know  you  will.     You  will  not  fail  us  ?' 

'  All  that  I  can  do ' 

'  Yes  ;  you  are  to  be  trusted.'     He  got  up. 
*  Good-bye,   Lady   Millicent,   and   God   bless 

you !' 

For   a   couple   of  hours  he   walked   about. 
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thinking.  He  resolved  not  to  speak  of  what 
he  had  read  to  his  wife.  To  his  mind  there 
was  something  in  it  so  degrading  that  he 
would  not  inflict  upon  her  the  shame  ot 
knowing  that  he  had  seen  it ;  it  was  even 
possible,  or  so  he  reasoned,  that  she  had  not 
seen  it  herself,  and  might  be  spared  its 
ignominy.  But  Basil — his  lips  tightened. 
He  would  see  Basil  the  next  day — Sunday — 
and  here  perhaps  his  anger  got  the  better  of 
his  judgment,  for  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
Basil  should  have  a  very  distinct  understand- 
ing of  his  opinion. 

When  he  went  to  Gray's  lodgings  the  next 
day,  at  an  hour  when  he  felt  pretty  sure  of 
finding  him,  he  heard  that  he  had  gone — but 
just  gone — down  to  Roehampton.  He  drove 
there  himself  immediately,  so  close  on  his 
heels  that  the  two  met  in  the  hall.  There 
was  no  opportunity  of  speaking  then  ;  Lan- 
caster could  only  whisper,  '  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you,'  and  walk  into  the  room,  Basil 
following  him  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


'  Well,  Mary,  which  is  to  give  way  in  the 
matter  of  church  ?  Do  you  step  down,  or 
does  General  Murchison  mount  up  ?' 

A  delicate  little  Hush  crept  into  Mary's 
cheek.  She  was  still  shy  of  the  wonderful 
happiness  which  had  come  to  her,  and 
although  Mrs.  Gray  was  behaving  very  well, 
she  found  a  touch  of  mockery  irresistible. 

'  I  think — this  evening — I  think — perhaps 
— if  he  wishes  it,  I  may  go  to  St.  Matthew's.' 

*  Do.  And  that  will  be  as  good  a  way 
as  any  of  proclaiming  the  great  news  to  the 
world.  How  amazed  everyone  will  l)e  ! 
They  would  not  have  been  half  so  much 
surprised  if  I  had  done  anything  so  juvenile.' 
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•No.' 

'  Poor  Mary,  don't  look  ashamed  of  your- 
self!  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
certain  I  am  that  you  have  done  the  right 
thinor.  I  have  Ions:  felt  that  one  of  us  would 
have  to  marry  ;  we  could  not  have  gone  on 
for  ever  in  this  pinched  condition,  always 
thinking  about  every  penny.  Of  course  we 
could  not — it  was  simply  unendurable.  But 
I  should  have  found  it  so  hard  to  make  up 
my  mind — such  an  excellent  man,  oh  yes,  I 
know,  ^lii^e  excellent — only — well,  my  dear, 
he  will  suit  you  a  hundred  times  better,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  a  very  comfortable  son- 
in-law,  and  a  kind  brother ' 

Mary  lifted  her  head. 

*  Mother,  understand.  The  burden  I  have 
borne  shall  not  be  passed  on  to  him.' 

'  Mary  !' 

'  It  shall  not.  My  life  has  been  weighed 
down  by  Basil's  debts  and  by  Basil's  selfish- 
ness ;  I  will  not  consent  that  another  shall 
suffer    from    the    same    cause  ;    sooner    than 
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that,  I  would  give  up  all  thoughts  of  happi- 
ness— oh,  that  is  what  I  should  have  done 
from  the  first,  only  I  was  not  strong  enough  !' 

She  spoke  with  a  suppressed  passionate 
excitement  which  was  strange  to  her,  but 
which  had  a  force  before  which  Mrs.  Gray- 
shrank,  recovering  herself,  however,  in  a 
moment. 

'  Please  don't  be  tragic,  Mary.  I  did 
hope  that  now  you  would  take  things  a 
little  more  lightly  and  cheerfully,  and  not 
talk  nonsense  about  your  life  having  been 
weighed  down.  Look  at  me.  I  don't  make 
a  misery  of  things,  and  I  am  only  too  glad 
to  do  all  that  I  can  for  Basil.  I  wish  you 
could  learn  to  be  as  pleasant  as  he  is,  dear 
fellow  !  However  much  he  has  to  trouble 
him,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  it  out, 
whereas  now,  you,  who  have  all  you  can 
possibly  wish  for,  can't  abstain  from  worry- 
ing. It  really  is  a  great  pity,  and  I  think 
you  should  try  to  break  yourself  of  it.  Do 
learn  to  be  happy.     There's  the  bell.     As   I 
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am  ready,  I  will  walk  on  with  Sissy,  and 
you  can  follow ;  unless  '—with  a  laugh — 
'  your  General  comes  after  all,  and  bears 
you  off.  Go  with  him,  if  he  does,  for  pity's 
sake  !  Don't  be  always  weighing  and 
judging  your  actions,  as  if  they  were  of 
infinite  importance  to  yourself  and  every- 
body, but  enjoy  yourself  a  little.' 

She  went  away  smiling,  and  Mary  stood 
where  she  had  been  left. 

There  was  truth  in  what  her  mother  said — 
a  truth  which  never  lost  its  power  of  reproach. 
Basil,  with  his  easy  unreal  hold  of  life,  with 
his  careless  inconsequence,  with  his  ruthless 
selfishness,  had  a  charm  which  attracted 
hearts  and  held  them  captive.  His  mother 
loved  him,  his  wife  had  loved  him,  Elizabeth 
loved  him  ;  she  did  not  know  whether  Joan 
was  not  being  fatally  drawn  into  the  circle  ; 
she  did  not  know  how  much  she  herself — in 
spite  of  all — was  under  its  influence  ;  but 
one  thing  she  knew  very  well,  that  she  her- 
self was  different,  not  half  so  pleasant  or  so 
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popular.  Easy  ways  were  out  of  her  reach, 
and  she  had  been  very  slow,  very  slow 
indeed,  to  believe  that  it  was  possible  she 
was  loved.  Even  now  she  was  only  with 
difficulty  learning  the  golden  lesson. 

l)Ut  it  was  one  which  would  possess  her, 
and  as  it  stirred  she  felt  its  tender  strength. 
Other  thoughts,  thoughts  of  failure  and  im- 
patience such  as  pricked  her  sensitive  con- 
science, faded  away,  and  a  smile  stole  over 
her  face  which  was  like  that  wonderful  smile 
we  see  sometimes  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 
bringing  back  the  youth  that  has  passed,  and 
proclaiming  the  love  that  is  eternal.  She 
stood  there  smiling,  when  she  heard  a  ring  at 
the  bell,  and  it  immediately  flashed  upon  her 
that  her  mother's  prediction  had  been  right, 
and  that  General  Murchison  had  arrived  to 
claim  her. 

It  was  he,  indeed,  who  came  in  at  the  door, 
but  he  was  not  alone.  Behind  him  stalked  a 
thin  elderly  gentleman,  whom  she  imme- 
diately knew  to  be   Mr.  Esdaile,  the  banker  ; 
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and  on  the  faces  of  both  men  was  written 
something  which  Mary,  swift  to  recognise 
trouble,  saw  and  feared.  General  Murchison 
strode  to  her  side. 

'  Mary,  my  dear,'  he  said  hurriedly,  '  Mr. 
Esdaile  was  anxious  to  see  you  on — on  a 
little  matter  of  business,  and  he  very  wisely 
— knowing  that  I  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
family — came  to  my  house  first.  I  am  very 
much  indebted  to  him  for  acting  so  kindly 
towards  me,  and  as — as  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary that  you  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  his  errand,  we — we — we  are  here  to- 
gether,' lie  ended  feebly. 

Mary  stood  up  straight — she  even  put 
aside  his  hand — and  gazed  into  Mr.  Esdaile's 
face. 

'  Say  what  you  have  to  say,  please.' 

Mr.  Esdaile  cousrhed  and  looked  uncom- 
fortable. 

'You  have  probably  heard,'  he  began,  in  a 
short  sharp  nervous  voice,  '  of  the  death  of 
your  good  aunt.  Miss  Gray  ?' 
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'  No,'  said  Mary,  still  .C^azini^  at  him. 

'No?  I  very  much  regret,  then,  to  tell 
you  that  she  died  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
probably  in  the  confusion  some  letters  were 
omitted.  I  also  imagine  Mrs.  Barnard  was 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Basil  Gray 
would  undertake  the  sad  communication.' 

'We  have  heard  nothing  from  Basil,' re- 
turned his  sister,  still  speaking  in  the  same 
suspended  voice.  '  He  may  intend  to  come 
here  by-and-by.' 

As  she  said  this  she  saw  Mr.  Esdaile 
glance  at  General  Murchison,  and,  as  the 
latter  was  about  to  speak,  she  put  up  her 
hand,  stopped  him,  and  went  on  : 

'  But,'  she  said,  '  you  did  not  come  here  to 
tell  us  that  my  aunt  is  dead.  You  came  to 
say  something  more — something  which  you 
don't  like  saying.' 

'  Sit  down,  sit  down  !'  cried  General  Mur- 
chison hospitably. 

He  drew  Mary  to  a  chair,  but  she  never 
lost   her   strained   attitude,   or  took   her  eyes 
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from  the  banker's  face.      He  showed  uneasi- 
ness under  her  fixed  glance. 

'  Well,'  he  said  slowly,  '  if  you  think  it 
probable  that  Mr.  Gray  will  be  down  this 
afternoon,  I  may  as  well  delay  the  com- 
munication until  his  arrival.  As  you  have 
surmised,  it  is  not  of  a  pleasing  nature.  In- 
deed, I  may  at  once  admit  that  I  have  found 
it — a — very  distressing,  but — I  should  be 
glad,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  postpone  the 
discussion  until  your  brother  arrives.' 
She  paid  no  attention  to  these  words. 
'  What  has  he  done  ?' 

*  Done !'  interrupted  General  Murchison 
quickly.  '  It  is  just  something  which  has 
to  be  explained — that's  all.  You  can't  ex- 
plain it — you  know  nothing  about  it  ;  and,  as 
I  told  Mr.  Esdaile,  there  was  no  possible  use 
in  worrying  you  about  it.  If  it  is  desirable, 
I'll  go  up  and  see  Basil,  or  bring  him  down 

here,  or ' 

*  You  need  not  be  afraid,'  interrupted  Mary 
quietly.     '  I  can  bear  to  hear  it.     What  is  it  ?' 
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'  Well,'  said  Mr,  Esdaile,  eyeing  a  spot  on 
the  carpet,  '  it  was  a  cheque  which  Mr.  Gray 
cashed  yesterday,  and  which  we  fear  was  not 
— a — quite  in  order.' 

There  was  a  short  sudden  silence,  Mary 
had  grown  very  white  Presently  General 
Murchison,  who  was  more  outwardly  agitated, 
broke  in  : 

'  It's  only  a  doubt,  Mary,  you'll  understand 
— nothing  more  than  a  doubt.  Depend  upon 
it,  Basil  will  be  able  to  set  it  quite  straight, 
and  I  only  hope  he'll  be  down  soon,  and — 
and ' 

His  words  died  away  before  the  look  she 
turned  upon  him  ;  it  was  so  dreary,  so  hope- 
less. 

'  What  cheque  was  this  ?'  she  asked  the 
banker. 

*  It  was  one  of  Miss  Gray's,  undoubtedly,' 
said  that  gentleman  hurriedly — '  undoubtedly 
drawn  in  favour  of  her  nephew,' 

'  Then — what  is  it  ?  What  do  you  sus- 
pect ?' 
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General  Murchison,  clasping  her  hand  in  his, 
stood  up,  stiff  and  straight,  by  her  side,  but 
she  scarcely  seemed  conscious  of  his  presence. 

'  The  fear  we  entertain  is  that,  though 
Miss  Gray  attempted  to  draw  the  cheque, 
her  strength  failed  before  she  was  able  to 
complete  it,  and  that  certain— a — essential 
parts  were  supplied  by  another  hand- — ■ 
perhaps,'  added  Mr.  Esdaile  suggestively, 
'  by  some  servant.  It  is  even  possible  that 
at  such  a  moment  her  usual  keen  intellect 
failed  her,  and  that  she  desired  another 
person  to  do  it.  In  this  case,  the  facts  can 
be  easily  ascertained  upon  inquiry.' 

*  Exactly,'  said  General  Murchison.  '  That 
puts  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  Mary.' 

•  Have  you  the  cheque  ?' 

Mr.  Esdaile  drew  it  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  placed  it  in  her  hands.  She 
looked  at  it  long  and  closely. 

'  I  should  have  judged  that  to  be  my 
aunt's  writing,'  she  said  at  last,  drawing  a 
deep  breath. 
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'  Partly — partly,  my  dear  lady.  The  body 
of  the  cheque — the  intention — is  beyond  all 
doubt  her  own  ;  but  I  fear,  I  very  much  fear, 
that  some  —  a  —  imprudent  person  hastily 
undertook  more  than  could  be — a — legally 
carried  out.  Doubtless  the  person  imagined 
that  the  wishes  of  the  dying  lady  gave  this 
act  the  shelter  of  equity,  but  unhappily  it  is 
no  less  a  violation  of  the  law.' 

Mr.  Esdaile  delivered  this  speech  with  an 
air  of  embarrassment  which  stiffened  yet 
more  his  usually  austere  manner.  The 
shock  of  discovery  had  fallen  hardly  upon 
him ;  Basil  was  already  connected  with  the 
bank,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
partner ;  that  a  man  in  such  a  position 
should  have  yielded  to  such  a  temptation 
shook  the  very  respectable  foundations  upon 
which  Esdaile  and  Co.  had  for  years  built 
their  fortunes.  He  shuddered  to  think  what 
it  mieht  have  been,  had  matters  been  more 
forward  ;  and  he  had  travelled  up  this  Sunday 
morning,  cold  with  indignation  and  resolute 
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to  insist  upon  justice.  Yet  all  the  time  there 
was  a  lurking  pity  for  the  bright-faced  culprit. 
This  it  was,  though  he  called  it  by  another 
name,  which  now  brought  him  in  person,  in- 
stead of  letting  him  hand  over  the  case  to  the 
police  ;  this  carried  him  first  to  General 
Murchison,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  friend  of 
the  family  ;  this  softened  the  substance  of 
his  speech  to  Basil's  sister,  though  it  kept 
the  manner  of  it  rigid.  Mary's  next  question 
was  unexpected. 

'  Who,'  she  said — '  who  is  defrauded  by  the 
payment  of  this  sum,  whatever  it  may  be ' 

'  One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,'  put  in  the 
banker. 

'  This  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — who 
loses  it  ?' 

But  it  was  now  General  Murchison's  turn 
to  speak. 

'  No  one,  Mary,'  he  said  firmly.  '  Put  that 
thought  entirely  out  of  your  head.  You  see,' 
he  went  on  with  a  mendacious  ease  which 
half    shocked,     half    relieved     Mr.     Esdaile, 

VOL.  III.  50 
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'  the  mistake  was  immediately  detected,  and 
methods  were  used  to  render  it  harmless, 
quite  harmless.  The  property  will  not  be 
one  penny  the  worse.' 

She  looked  quickly  at  him,  but,  if  she  were 
going  to  answer,  checked  herself.  What  she 
did  say  was  only  : 

'  My  mother  need  not  hear  of  it  ?' 

'Certainly,  certainly  not,'  replied  the  banker. 
'  General  Murchison  saw  her  in  the  distance, 
or  I  should  have  sought  an  interview  with 
you  elsewhere.  It  appeared  to  me  essential 
that  we  should  receive  direct  information  from 

one    of    Mr.    Gray's   family    as    to '  — in 

answer  to  a  warning  glance  from  his  com- 
panion, he  checked  himself  as  his  tone 
became  more  judicial — '  as  to  when  or  where 
we  should  be  able  to  have  an  interview — a 
short  interview — with  him.  You  think  he 
will  surely  come  here  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  ! — yes,  yes,  he  will  come 
here !'  cried  the  poor  sister,  with  a  sudden 
outbreak  of  emotion. 
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'  He  might  come  to  my  house  ?'  hazarded 
her  lover,  still  holdincy  her  hand  in  his  strong 
grasp,  but  looking  away  from  her  with  deli- 
cate respect  for  her  grief. 

The  banker  nodded. 

•  If '  he  was  beginning,  when  a  ring  at 

the  bell  stopped  the  words.  They  looked  at 
each    other    silently,  and   then   at  the    door. 

Was  it  he  ?    What — what But  the  next 

moment  the  door  opened  quickly,  and  Sir 
Henry  Lancaster  and  Basil  Gray  came  in 
together. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 


Basil  sauntered  into  the  room  behind  his 
cousin,  smiling.  Lancaster's  look,  Lancaster's 
tone,  told  him  what  he  had  to  say,  and  it 
amused  him  to  think  that  he  had  at  last 
roused  his  anger.  Without  any  strong  feel- 
ing against  his  cousin,  he  took  a  malicious 
boyish  delight  in  disturbing  his  imperturba- 
bility ;  and  while  he  was  really  annoyed,  for 
Joan's  sake,  that  the  obnoxious  paragraph 
should  have  appeared,  he  enjoyed  dwelling 
on  what  would  probably  be  her  husband's 
feelings  when  it  was  thrust  upon  his  notice. 
Apparently,  as  he  had  followed  him  here, 
they  were  strong.  All  the  more  entertaining. 
But  wlu;n  he  saw  who  was  already  in  the 
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room  his  face  fell,  and  for  a  moment  he  stood 
irresolute  at  the  door.  What  had  brought 
Mr.  Esdaile  from  Shelford  on  a  Sunday  ? 
What  was  written  in  the  faces  of  the  three 
people  who  faced  him  ?  Then  he  remembered, 
recovered  himself,  and  came  forward  with 
outstretched  hand.  Doubtless  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Miss  Gray's  death  ;  some 
message,  some  announcement. 

'  You're  the  last  person  I  expected  to  see, 
Esdaile,'  he  said,  with  cordial  welcome  in  his 
tone.  '  I  suppose  you've  brought  a  message 
from  the  Grove  ?  I  don't  know  but  what  I 
ought  to  have  run  down  to-day  to  see  if  I 
could  be  of  any  use.' 

'  I  am  not  charged  with  anything  from  the 
Grove,'  replied  the  banker,  with  a  dry  gravity. 
'  I  understood  that  I  should  find  you  here,  Mr. 
Gray,  and  it  was — a — necessary  that  I  should 
see  you  at  once  upon  a  somewhat,  I  should 
rather  say  an  exceedingly,  pressing  matter.' 

Basil's  smiling  face  had  changed  and 
whitened. 
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'  The  matter  relates  to  the  bank,'  continued 
the  Older  man.  *  You  would  perhaps  prefer  a 
private  interview  ?' 

General  Murchison,  unable  to  contain  him- 
self further,  pressed  forward. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  he  cried  eagerly,  seizing 
Basil's  hand,  'don't  distress  yourself!  It's  a 
mistake,  of  course — one  that  with  a  little 
investigation  can  be  set  right.  I  can  see 
myself  exactly  how  it  arose — exactly.' 

The  other  looked  at  him. 

'  That's  more  than  I  can  do,'  he  said  with  an 
attempt  at  a  laugh,  '  You  all  seem  to  have 
the  advantaofe  of  me ' 

'  It  appears  to  me  that  I  have  no  business 
here,'  said  Lancaster  gravely  ;  '  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  my  own  account,  and  if  you 
will  allow  me,  Mary,  I'll  go  into  another  room, 
and  wait  until  Mr.  Esdaile's  interview  is  over.' 

He  was  walkinor  to  the  door,  when  General 
Murchison  laid  a  detainincr  hand  on  his  arm. 

'  Look  here,  Basil,'  he  urged.  *  If  you 
don't  know  what   Mr.   Esdaile   has  to  say — 
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and  I  pray  to  God  you  don't — take  my  word 
for  it  that  you'd  better  let  Sir  Henry  hear. 
It's  a  dead  certainty  that  in  spite  of  all,  in 
spite  of  the  most  careful  precautions,  some- 
thing:^ unpleasant  will  creep  out  ;  and  if  we,  if 
we  all,  have  the  explanation  from  your  own 
lips,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  set 
things  straight.' 

Basil  flung  himself  into  a  chair  with  a 
sullen  look  on  his  handsome  face. 

'  Have  it  your  own  way — have  it  your  own 
way  !'  he  said  angrily.  '  It  seems  to  me  you're 
all  talking  utter  rot  ;  but,  as  I  have  told  you, 
I'm  in  the  dark,' 

'  Shall  1  go,  Mary  ?'  asked  Lancaster,  not 
looking  at  him. 

She  caus^ht  her  breath. 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know — no,  no,  stay  !  Per- 
haps  ' 

She  never  finished  the  sentence.  The 
banker  had  drawn  the  cheque  from  his 
pocket  and  spread  it  on  the  table,  smoothing 
it  as  he  did  so. 
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'  Perhaps,  Mr.  Gray,'  he  said  in  his  un- 
moved wooden  voice,  '  you  will  allow  me  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions  with  regard  to  this 
cheque.  First  of  all,  may  I  learn  from  whom 
you  received  it  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  that  you  may ' — sullenly. 

'  I  think,'  pursued  the  other,  '  that  you  will 
see  the — a — desirability  of  meeting  me  in  the 
spirit  in  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  act.  If 
you  wish  for  an  explanation,  I  will  tell  you 
frankly  that  the  cheque  which  lies  before  us 
is  not  altogether  in  the  writing  of  the  lady 
whose  decease  we  all  deplore.  There  are 
certain  innocent  possibilities  which  might 
explain  this  very — a — unfortunate  circum- 
stance, and  no  one  will  rejoice  more  heartily 
than  myself  if  we  can  find  these  possibilities 
to  be  facts.' 

'  Oh,  well,'  said  Basil,  brightening  at  once 
at  this  outlet,  '  Jane,  my  aunt's  old  servant, 
handed  it  to  me.' 

'  What  account  did  she  give  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  came  into  her  possession  ?' 
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'  Nothing  could  have  been  more  simple,' 
answered  Basil  boldly.  'After  Mrs.  Barnard 
left  her  the  night  before,  my  poor  aunt,  tired 
as  she  was,  asked  for  her  cheque-book,  and 
wrote  what  you  see.  If  any  failure  in  the 
writing  has  brought  about  this  extraordinary 
storm  in  a  teacup,  I  must  say  I  think  it  is 
fully  accounted  for  by  her  state  of  weakness. 

He  paused  and  looked  round  for  some  sign 
of  assent,  but  none  came.  The  banker 
crossed  his  legs,  joined  his  finger-tips,  and 
gazed  at  a  spot  on  the  ceiling. 

'  And  does  she  further  state  that  she  was 
■ — a- — authorized  to  give  it  to  you  ?' 

'  No.  I  am  sure  she  wasn't.  She  was  told 
to  leave  it  on  the  table  ;  but  when  this  seizure 
came,  Jane  thought  she  had  better  look  after 
my  interests.  She  put  it  on  one  side,  and 
handed  it  to  me  the  next  day.  I  know  I  felt 
very  much  obliged  to  her,'  added  the  young 
man  with  a  laugh.  '  It  never  entered  my  head 
that  it  wasn't  my  own  property,  and  I  thought 
the  sooner  I  turned  it  into  cash  the  better.' 
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'Ah!'  said  Mr.  Esdaile,  still  o-^zinc:  at  the 
ceiliiiQ-. 

'  More  than  that,  I  believe  you  would  all 
have  done  the  same,'  said  Basil,  looking  round 
upon  the  others  with  growing  confidence. 

(jeneral  Murchison's  face  cleared,  and  he 
pressed  Mary's  cold  hand, 

'Ah!'  remarked  the  banker  once  more.  Then 
he  suddenlyglanced  at  Basil, and  let  his  fingers 
play  on  the  cheque.  '  Nevertheless,'  he  said, 
'the  cheque  was  not  signed  by  Miss  Gray.' 

'  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?'  the  young 
man  asked  fiercely. 

'  The  account  you  have  given  is  precisely 
what  presented  itself  to  my  own  mind,'  Mr. 
Esdaile  continued,  unheeding,  '  with  one  ex- 
ception. Miss  Gray  commenced  to  draw  the 
cheque,  but  her  strength  failed  her,  or  her 
mind  became  undecided.  At  any  rate,  from 
one  cause  or  another  it  remained  incomplete. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  internal 
evidence  which  has  led  us,  however  reluct- 
antly, to  this  conclusion ' 
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'  It's  a  He  !'  broke  in  Basil. 

'  Well/  said  the  banker,  quietly  folding  the 
cheque,  '  if  you  are  of  that  opinion,  Mr.  Gray, 
and  are  prepared  to — a — support  it,  we  on 
our  part  are  ready  to  contest  it.  I  may  tell 
you  that  one  fact,  the  fact  that  a  certain  part 
of  the  cheque  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  deceased  lady,  is  —  a — incontrovertibly 
proved.  Whose  was  the  hand  that  added 
what  was  wanting  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
The  servant  may  in  affectionate  but  illegal  zeal 
have  tampered  with  what  she  appears  to  have 
secured  for  you.  This,  of  course,  if  you 
desire  the  matter  to  be  investigated,  must  be 
looked  after,  and  I  will  on  my — a — return  at 
once  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
police.' 

'  Oh,  Basil !' 

Mary  had  crossed  the  room,  caught  his 
arm,  and  looked  at  him  with  pleading  eyes. 
He  shook  off  her  hand,  but  instead  of  the 
explosion  of  wrath  they  looked  for,  broke 
into  a  laugh. 
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'  Ton  my  soul,  if  you're  so  sure  of  it  as  all 
that,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  shall  begin  to  believe 
it  myself !  Poor  old  Jane  mightn't  have  seen 
the  least  harm  in  finishing  it  up,  for,  after  all, 
no  one  denies  that  it  was  intended  for  me  ?' 

'  Doubtless  it  was  Miss  Gray's — a — original 
intention  to  bestow  a  certain  sum  upon  you,' 
returned  the  banker,  without  looking  at  him. 

'  Well,  Jane  mustn't  suffer,'  said  Basil 
airily,  and  digging  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 
'  Poor  soul,  if  she  did  it,  it  was  only  out  of 
the  kindness  of  her  heart,  and  I  suppose  that 
if  the  money  is  repaid  to  the  bank,  and — and 
the  cheque  destroyed,  no  more  notice  need 
be  taken  of  the  matter  T 

In  spite  of  himself,  as  he  said  these  words 
his  voice  faltered,  and  the  dead  silence  which 
followed  might  have  daunted  a  better-assured 
man.      Presently  Mr.  Esdaile  said  slowly  : 

'  General  Murchison  here  has  been  good 
enough  to  undertake  that  the  sum  cashed  by 
the  bank  should  be — a — refunded.' 

A  red  spot  mounted  to  Basil's  cheek. 
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'Then  —  then,'  he  stammered,  *  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that — it  was  only  carry- 
ing out — my  aunt's  wish ' 

'  One  moment,'  interrupted  the  banker  in 
his  unmoved  voice.  '  We  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  correctly  represented  Miss  Gray's 
wish.  We  admit  her  handwriting  to  the  end 
of  the  word  "  hundred  " — no  further.' 

Another  silence  ;  and  each  was  worse  than 
the  last. 

'Mary,'  whispered  her  lover,  'don't  look 
like  that!      It  may  still  have  been  the  maid.' 

Basil,  glancing  round,  caught  sight  of  Lan- 
caster's face. 

*  Confound  you  !'  he  cried,  springing  up, 
'  you  seem  to  have  been  playing  judge  and 
jury  with  a  vengeance  !' 

'  We  shall  be  extremely  glad,  Mr.  Gray,  if 
you  can  prove  us  to  be  mistaken.' 

'  Well,  haven't  we  already  agreed  that  if 
my  aunt's  maid — which  I  don't  admit,  mind 
you — but  if  she  really  thought  herself  to  be 
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carrying  out  her  mistress's  wishes,  it  was  an 
innocent  mistake  ?' 

'  Mr.  Gray,'  said  the  banker,  standing  up 
and  facing  the  young  man,  '  if  such  an  act  and 
such  a  motive  were  proved  by  the  woman's  own 
avowal,  I  should  b'^  the  first  to  rejoice ' 

'  I'll  ask  her,'  said  Basil  eagerly  ;  '  I'll  go 
down  by  the  next  train ' 

'  Pardon  me,  it  is  not  for  you  to  undertake 
that  task,  and,  indeed,  I  may  further  state 
that,  although  no  open  steps  have  been  taken, 
Jane  Warren  is  under  police  surveillance,  and 
will  not  be  permitted  to  hold  communication 
with  any  person  likely  to  be — a — cognizant 
of  the  circunibtances.  You  appear  to  forget, 
Mr.  Gray,  the  serious  nature  of  the  charge. 
It  was  not  a  hasty  act,  done,  as  might  be  sug- 
gested, in  obedience  to  a  sign  or  word  from  the 
dying  woman  ;  it  was  a  close  and  careful  imita- 
tion of  Miss  Gray's  handwriting,  which  must 
have  required  time  and  a  dangerous  gift  to  exe- 
cute: it  was,  in  short,  a  deliberate — forgery.' 

'  She  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light,'  said 
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the  young-  man  with  vvliite  lips.  '  If  you 
frighten  her  with  such  a  word,  she'll  deny  it  ; 
of  course  she'll  deny  it.' 

'  I  shall  take  care  not  to  frighten  her.  I 
should  even  let  her  see,'  he  continued  slowly, 
'  that,  taking  her  motive  into  consideration, 
she  might  speak — a — freely.' 

There  was  another  silence,  broken  only  by 
hard  breathing. 

'And  if  she — denies?'  Basil  demanded 
presently  in  a  hoarse,  low  voice. 

'  If — a — everybody  denies,'  said  the  banker 
calmly,  '  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  police.' 

He  caught  Mary's  imploring  look  as  he 
ended,  coughed  rather  loudly,  and  glanced 
at  his  watch.  For  the  first  time  Lancaster 
spoke,  rising  at  the  same  time, 

'  It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  well,  Mr. 
Esdaile,  if  you  and  Mr.  Gray  finished  your 
interview  in  private.' 

He  did  not  look  at  Basil  as  he  spoke, 
but  it  was  Basil  who  answered — eagerly  : 
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'Yes;  that  is  true.  It  would  have  been 
infinitely  better  if  Mr.  Esdaile  had  informed 
me  of  this  unpleasant  business  privately, 
instead  of  taking  all  the  world  into  his 
confidence.' 

'  Pardon  me,'  returned  the  banker  im- 
movably, '  I  do  not  regret  it.' 

As  Mary  passed  out  she  gave  Mr.  Esdaile 
a  look  which  he  never  forgot.  He  had 
daughters  of  his  own,  and  a  son.  In  spite 
of  his  rigid  bearing,  in  spite  of  the  shock 
produced  by  the  conviction  that  the  guiity 
man  was  one  all  but  connected  with  Esdaile 
and  Co.'s  bank,  he  was  conscious  of  a  great 
pity  for  Basil.  He  thought  the  temptation 
had  btjen  exceptional  ;  he  had  General  Mur- 
chison's  assurance  that  the  bank  should  not 
suffer  ;  he  had  an  inherited  recrard  for  the 
name  of  Gray,  and  he  had  been  the  personal 
friend  of  the  dead  woman  who  had  loved 
Basil.  There  was  also  Mary's  miser}^,  and 
the  crushing  disgrace  to  the"  family,  reaching 
even  so  far  as  to  Sir  Henry  Lancaster,  for 
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whose  politics  he  had  the  sincerest  admira- 
tion. His  heart  and  what  he  felt  to  be  his 
duty  were  at  variance,  and  made  his  manner 
stiffer  than  ever.      He  looked  coldly  at  Basil. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Gray,'  he  said  austerely.  Then, 
as  Basil  only  glanced  at  him  uneasily,  flung 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  fingered  a  paper- 
knife,  he  went  on  :  '  As  you  desired  to  see 
me  alone,  I  conclude  you  have  something  to 
say  to  me.' 

'  What  have  I  to  gain  by  speaking  ?  Let 
me  understand,'  said  the  other  in  a  low  voice. 

It  was  the  banker's  turn  to  hesitate. 

'  This  much  I  can  say,'  he  said  at  last, 
'  that  terms  shall  not  be  dictated  to  us.' 

'Well,'  Basil  went  on  slowly,  'supposing 
for  argument's  sake  that  it  was  the  maid — 
my  aunt  was  much  attached  to  her ' 

'  She  was.' 

'  That  might  be  a  consideration  for  you  ?' 

'  It  might.  If  matters  had  not  passed  out 
of  our  keeping.' 

Basil  made  up  his  mind.      His  best  chance 
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was  to  throw  himself  upon  the  banker's 
mercy.  If  only  his  outer  man  had  been 
less  unpromising  ! 

'  Mr.  Esdaile,'  he  said  in  an  agitated  voice, 
'  I  won't  attempt  to  screen  myself  Be  as 
merciful  as  you  can — ^upon  my  soul,  I  believed 
I  was  only  carrying  out  her  wishes — I — I 
did  it  without  thought — you  understand, 
don't  you  ?  It  all  came  upon  me  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  it  seemed  a  beastly  shame  that  for 
want  of  a  mere  formality  her  present  should 
slip  through ' 

The  banker's  face  remained  unmoved. 

'  More  than  the  signature  was  added,'  he 
remarked  inexorably. 

'  I  was  a  fool--I  was  an  utter  fool.' 

'  You  were  criminal,  Mr.  Gray.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  deny  it— -as  I  said,  I  won't 
screen  myself.  You  have  it  in  }our  power 
to  ruin  me.  Poor  little  Sis  !'  added  Basil, 
suddenly  struck  with  genuine  pity  for  his 
child. 

Mr.  Esdaile  began  to  fidget. 
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'  It  would  have  cut  up  my  aunt  most 
awfully  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  had  a  great 
regard  for  her ' 

Once  it  had  been  more  than  regard,  and 
although  Basil  did  not  know  it,  Mr.  Esdaile 
remembered  the  fact  very  well. 

' and    she    for    you.       She   has    often 

talked  about  you.  Only  the  last  time  I  was 
down  she  spoke  of  your  kindness,  and  said 
she  hoped  1  should  always  find  you  a  friend 
— well,  I'm  certain  she  said  something  of  the 
sort,  some  time  or  other,"  urged  Basil  to  his 
conscience. 

'  Mr,  Gray,  I  wish  only  too  much  to  be 
your  friend.' 

It  was  his  first  show  of  feeling,  and  it 
was  caused  by  a  sudden  remembrance  which 
Basil's  words  had  evoked — the  remembrance 
of  a  certain  evening  in  the  heart  of  a  past 
June;  a  time  when  he  had  been  less  stiff, 
less  rigid  ;  when  there  had  been  a  girl  with 
a  white  dress,  and  a  sash,  and  curling  hair, 
and  the  roses  were  scenting  the  garden,  and 

51—2 
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one  rose  in  particular  had  lain  for  months 
very  near  his  heart.  For  months  ?  Why, 
he  had  it  now.  And  this  was  her  nephew. 
Of  this  train  of  thought  Basil  knew  nothing, 
but  he  saw  that  his  last  words  had  moved  his 
judge,  and  was  quick  to  seize  an  advantage. 

'  So  she  believed,'  he  said  brokenly,  and 
dropping  his  head  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Esdaile  looked  at  him,  got  up,  walked 
to  the  window,  blew  his  nose,  and  came  back. 

'  Do  you  know  what  you  are  asking  ?'  he 
demanded,  in  a  changed  voice.  '  You  sug- 
gest that  I  should — a — condone  a  felony.' 

'  But  the  circumstances,'  pleaded  the  young 
man.  '  You  must  own  that  the  circumstances 
were  peculiar.  She — she  wanted  me  to  have 
the  money — at  least,'  quickly,  as  he  saw  his 
companion's  face  harden  again,  '  she  wanted 
me  to  have  some  money  ;  it  was  her  last  act, 
and  imagine  what  it  would  be  to  her  if  she 
knew  to  what  it  had  led.  Oh,  by  my  own 
fault,  of  course — -I  fully  acknowledge  all  that,* 
more  quickly  still. 
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'  Undoubtedly  you  should"  acknowledge 
that.' 

'  I  do,  1  do,  indeed  !' 

There  was  a  long  pause — heavy  with  doubt 
and  fear.      Then  : 

'  Mr.  Gray,'  said  the  banker,  resting  his 
finger-tips  on  the  table,  '  this  is  a  very  grievous 
matter.  You  have  committed  a  most  serious 
crime — one,  moreover,  which  required  care 
and  deliberation.  It  was  not  a  hasty  im- 
pulse ;  it  was — a — carried  out,  as  I  say,  de- 
liberately ;  and  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  by 
actinof  as  I  have  resolved  to  act,  I  am  well 
aware  that  I  place  myself  in  an  illegal  posi- 
tion— stop,  sir !  Thanks  and  gratitude  are 
not  due  to  me  ;  you  owe  them  to  the  memory 
of  that  excellent  woman  whose  kindness  you 
have  so  unworthily  repaid.  For  her  sake  I 
shall  see  that  no  proceedings  are  instituted. 
General  Murchison  has  generously  offered  to 
reimburse  the  bank  for  the  moneys  fraudu- 
lently obtained,  and  I  imagine  you  will  desire 
to  arranore  that  matter  with  him.     The  sum 
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now  standing  in  your  name  in  the  bank  must, 
I  need  hardly  say,  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
future  arrangements  cancelled.  Further  than 
that,  I  have  but  one — a— stipulation  to  make.' 

*  What  ?'  said  Gray,  lifting  a  haggard  face. 

'  I  must  have  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
offence  written  before  you  leave  this  room. 
I  shall  not  use  it,  but  it  must  be  in  my  pos- 
session. Be  good  enough  to  set  down  my 
words.' 

Basil  hastily  drew  a  blotting-book  towards 
him,  and  began  to  write,  but  when  he  had 
written  a  line  he  flung  down  the  pen. 

'  You're  asking  too  much  !'  he  cried. 

'  Hardly.' 

'  No  one  would  know,  who  merely  saw  the 
facts,  what  led  up  to  them.' 

'  Your  whole  life  led  up  to  them,  I  imagine,' 
said  the  banker,  speaking  for  the  first  time 
contemptuously. 

'  It's  impossible,'  Basil  returned,  eyeing  the 
paper  sullenly. 

'Pardon  me,  Mr.  Gray.     With  that  paper 
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in  my  possession,  signed  by — a — you  and  me, 
I  shall  destroy  the  cheque — not  otherwise.' 

He  had  to  write.  But  no  moment  in  these 
twodiys,  with  their  sin  and  their  shame,  was 
so  bad  for  him  as  this.  As  the  banker  had 
said,  his  whole  life  had  led  to  his  fall  ;  he  had 
been  going  downhill,  here  one  little  slip, 
here  another,  till  suddenly  he  was  over  the 
precipice — suddenly,  that  is,  to  outward  ap- 
pearance. The  last  step  is  often  a  surprise. 
He  could  not  write  the  brief  bald  words 
which  the  banker  dictated,  which  set  down 
mere  facts  without  gloss  of  excuse,  and  not 
feel  something-  of  their  diso^race.  He  writhed 
under  it,  and,  so  far  as  his  easy-going  nature 
could  hate,  hated  the  man  who  had  shown 
him  mercy. 

At  last  he  had  finished. 

'  Permit  me,'  said  Mr.  Esdaile,  taking  the 
paper  from  him  and  looking  through  it.  '  Yes, 
that  will  do  ;  and   now,  if  you  please,  I  will 

add    my    signature,   and '    he    sat   down, 

signed     his    own    name,    dated,    folded,    and 
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placed    the    document    in    his    pocket — '  and 
destroy  the  cheque.' 

He  drew  it  out  as  he  spoke,  and  tore  it 
into  minute  pieces. 

'  I  presume  you  will  keep  that  paper 
private,'  said  Basil,  watching  the  process. 

'  Most  assuredly,  so  long  as  no — a — com- 
plications arise,'  replied  the  banker  gravely. 

'  Oh,  there  will  be  no  complications.' 

The  confession  was  no  longer  before  him  ; 
Basil's  spirits  rose.  Things  had  taken  a  bad 
turn,  but  the  worst  was  over,  and,  after  all, 
the  six  thousand  pounds  were  his.  Avoid 
Shelford,  or,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Esdaile,  who, 
however,  must  now  be  silent  for  his  own  sake, 
and  there  would  be  no  further  trouble. 

He  congratulated  himself  that  he  always 
could  make  the  best  of  a  thing. 
•  Mr.  Esdaile  was  not  quick  of  perception, 
and  no  Hight  of  imagination  would  have  re- 
vealed to  him  that  Basil's  foremost  sensation 
was  one  of  exultation.  Judging  from  his  own 
feelings  as  an  honourable  man,  he  was  con- 
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vinced  that  the  culprit  was  sufficiently  crushed 
and  shame-stricken  to  merit  pity,  and  he  took 
this  for  his  excuse  when  his  strong  sense  of 
legal  duties  whispered  that  he  had  acted 
weakly.  The  longer  he  thought  of  it,  how- 
ever, the  more  he  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  done  other- 
wise. He  could  not  have  brought  disgrace 
on  the  name  of  the  woman  he  had  once 
loved  ;  he  could  not  have  broken  the  heart 
of  a  mother — of  a  sister  ;  truth  to  tell,  he 
had  had  such  a  liking  for  the  genial  hand- 
some sinner  himself,  that  he  would  have  been 
miserable  to  have  condemned  him  to  punish- 
ment. But  he  never  doubted  that  his  own 
reflections  would  cause  Basil  suffering  suffi- 
ciently acute,  and  he  would  have  been  in- 
finitely shocked  had  he  realized  the  light- 
hearted  fashion  in  which  he  was  disposing 
of  his  disgrace.  Mary  would  look  miserable, 
but  hold  her  tongue.  General  Murchison 
would  follow  Mary,  Only  Lancaster's  pre- 
sence annoyed    him.      Lancaster's  contempt 
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always  stung  him,  and,  if  Joan  heard,  farewell 
to  his  pleasant  intercourse  and  his  mis- 
chievous hojx^s  of  irritating  her  husband. 
Perhaps  the  humiliating  climax  could  be 
kept  from  Lancaster.  He  did  not  care  so 
much  that  his  cousin  should  have  imme- 
diately judged  him  guilty,  so  long  as  he 
was  not  put  into  possession  of  the  actual 
finding.  But  all  these  congratulations  and 
fears  must  be  kept  from  his  companion.  He 
stood  up  and  said  dejectedly  : 

*  Do  you  want  me  any  more  ?' 

'  No,  I  need  not  detain  you.'  The  banker 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  him,  but  he 
faced  round  and  said,  in  a  moved  voice  : 
'  This  has  grieved  me  exceedingly,  Mr. 
Gray.' 

Basil  was  silent, 

*  You  are  a  young  man  yet — your  aunt  was 
very  anxious  for  your  future,  and  for  her  sake 
I  would  implore  you  to  resist  such  an  impulse 
as  has  almost  ruined  you ' 

'  I  am  scarcely  likely  ngain  to  have  an  un- 
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finished  cheque  dangled  before  me,'  said 
Basil,  liftin^j^  his  eyebrows  with  a  slight  smile. 

Mr.  Esdaile  frowned.  A  jest  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  to  him  in  the  last  degree  inap- 
propriate. 

'  I  hope  not,'  he  said  stiffly  and  emphati- 
cally. '  With  your  permission  I  will  inform 
Miss  Gray  that  our — a — business  is  at  an 
end.      Good-day,  Mr.  Gray.' 

He  went  without  offering  to  shake  hands, 
and  the  next  moment  Basil  strolled  through 
the  doorway  into  the  hall,  wondering  whether 
he  could  not  get  out  of  this  uncomfortably 
weighted  atmosphere  and  go  back  to  London 
without  further  parley.  But  as  something 
had  been  said  as  to  General  Murchison 
advancing  the  sum,  he  supposed  it  would 
be  necessary  to  see  him,  and  as  he  hesitated, 
a  door  opened,  and  Lancaster  came  quickly 
out.  Really  he  had  left  the  room  when  Mr. 
Esdaile  came  in,  wishing  to  spare  Mary  the 
humiliation  of  another  listener  to  the  story 
which  he  saw  written  on   the  banker's  face  ; 
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but  to  Basil  it  seemed  that  he  had  timed  the 
moment  of  his  own  appearance  in  order  to 
taunt  him,  and  his  anger,  which  was  not 
often  aroused,  blazed  up  fiercely.  It  did  not 
soothe  him  to  reflect  that,  having:  just  con- 
fessed  a  crime,  he  had  put  himself  out  of 
court.  Lancaster,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  a 
more  patient  mood  than  was  usual  with  him 
with  Basil.  He  was  too  completely  at  his 
mercy  to  be  kicked.  But  for  Joan's  sake 
there  was  something  that  must  be  said, 
though  he  employed  a  different  tone  than 
he  had  intended. 

'  Look  here,  Basil,'  he  said.  '  I  wanted  a 
word  with  you  about  an  insolent  paragraph 
alluding  to  an  accident  to  my  carriage.' 

He  wished  to  keep  Joan's  name  out  of  the 
discussion,  but  Basil  said,  with  a  sneer  : 

*  It  was  Joan,  not  the  carriage,  I  imagine, 
in  whom  the  world  was  interested.' 

'  Precisely,'  replied  Lancaster,  his  face 
darkening.  '  It  appears  you  were  with 
her.     Why  ?' 
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'  Because  she  offered  me  a  seat,  I   should 
say,'  the  other  returned,  in  the  same  tone. 

'  That  is  no  reason,'  Lancaster  said  sternly. 
'  You  know  very  well  that  my  wife  is  so 
young  that  she  does  unconventional  things 
without  realizing  that  they  excite  remark. 
You,  unfortunately,  from  your  relationship, 
have  been  admitted  to  my  house  with  greater 
freedom  than  another  man  would  have  been, 
and  I  can  understand  that  Lady  Lancaster 
would  not  hesitate  to  offer  to  drive  you  to 
your  mother's  house.  It  would  be  a  matter 
of  no  importance  to  her — or  to  me.  But 
society,  whether  wisely  or  foolishly,  takes 
notice  of  such  trivialities,  and  I  don't  care  to 
have  my  wife's  name  made  a  handle  for 
gossip.  Be  good  enough  in  the  future  to 
be  careful.' 

He  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
spoken  with  great  restraint,  and  so  he  had. 
He  even  wondered  at  his  own  patience.  But 
in  choosing  words  that  should  not  be  need- 
lessly offensive  to  a  disgraced  man.   he  had 
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not  been  so  watchful  of  his  tone,  and  Basil 
read  the  contempt  which  Lancaster  felt  as 
clearly  as  if  it  had  been  expressed  in  so 
many  words.     It  roused  the  devil  within  him. 

'  Have  you  made  the  same  stipulation  with 
Joan  ?'  he  asked  insolently. 

'  I  have  not  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject.' 

'  1  advise  you  to  do  so.  I  don't  think  you 
will  find  her  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as  you 
profess  to  believe.  I  don't  think  she  ever 
was  so  particularly  ignorant,  even  when  she 
married  you.  Why  do  you  come  to  me  about 
your  paragraph  ?  Society  put  it  in,  and 
society  enjoys  reading  it,  because  society  says 
that  Lady  Lancaster  doesn't  care  a  straw  for 
her  husband.' 

Lancaster's  white  face  became  a  shade 
paler,  but  he  controlled  himself. 

'  Be  quiet — you  are  taking  advantage  of 
your  position,'  he  said  in  a  cold  calm  voice. 
'  Be  ofood  enouq:h  to  remember  what  I  have 
said,  and  to  act  upon  it.' 

'  But  it  hit  him — it  hit  him  !'  said   Basil  to 
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himself  gleefully.  '  Confound  his  contemp- 
tuous airs  !  I  wish  that  old  fellow  in  there 
would  take  himself  off.  I  think  I'll  light  a 
cigar  and  go  and  meet  my  mother  and  Sis  ; 
it  will  be  a  mercy  to  talk  to  someone  who 
doesn't  go  off  on  disagreeables.  Heigh-ho ! 
sometimes  I  think  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
plan  to  marry  Elizabeth  Ashton  and  settle 
down.  But  six  thousand  pounds  !  I  should 
like  to  know  what  anyone  can  be  expected  to 
do  on  six  thousand  pounds  !' 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Lancaster  walked  slowly  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  way  between  Roehampton  and 
London,  his  head  buried  in  his  broad  chest, 
and  his  eyes  unseeing,  though  that  delicate 
beauty  of  early  spring  was  all  about,  which 
in  general  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
appreciate.  There  was  a  flutter  of  move- 
ment in  the  gray  clouds,  a  soft  breeze  blowing, 
an  outbreak  of  delicate  colour  here  and  there, 
and  the  distances,  veiled  in  mist,  had  a  beauty 
of  their  own.  But  Lancaster  was  so  little 
aware  of  outer  influences  that  it  was  more  by 
instinct  than  observation  that  he  took  the 
rieht  road,  and  his  thoughts  had  fastened 
themselves   too  strongly  upon  Joan  and  the 
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past  year  of  his  life  to  stray  to  other  objects. 
Basil's  words  had  struck  him  sharply.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  gossip  of  society,  but  never 
until  these  two  days  had  its  scratch  actually 
wounded  him,  because  never  before  had  it 
touched  the  undefended  place.  He  felt,  too, 
as  if  he  had  done  Joan  a  great  wrong.  He 
had  thought  of  himself,  and  the  cure  for  his 
own  ills,  and  the  hurt  which  he  had  suffered. 
But  she — she  was  so  young — perhaps  she 
did  not  know  ;  perhaps  the  awakening  had 
been  as  cruel  to  her  as  to  him,  and  she  had 
been  rash,  imprudent,  careless,  and  the  world 
with  which  she  played  had  struck  its  claws 
into  her  even  while  it  smiled.  His  love  had 
not  died — it  had  been  in  a  measure  crowded 
out  from  a  full  life  ;  but  now  that  he  held 
open  the  gate  it  crept  in  again,  more  tender 
and  more  patient. 

He  would  try  to  gain  her  confidence. 

He  would — above  all — show  her  that  she 
had  not  lost  his  own. 

VOL.  III.  52 
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By  the  time  he  had  reached  these  resolu- 
tions, which  embraced  a  good  deal  and  were 
not  lightly  formed,  he  was  out  of  the  land  of 
suburban  greenery  and  in  the  streets,  and, 
calling  a  passing  hansom,  he  drove  to 
Lennox  Gardens.  It  was  not  yet  half-past 
five,  and  he  hoped  to  find  that  Joan  was  still 
at  home. 

She  was  just  going  out,  and  when  she  saw 
him — although  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to 
walk  with  her  on  Sunday  afternoons — he 
noticed  with  a  pang  that  she  looked  uneasy. 

'  Are  you  going  out  ?'  he  said.  '  I  hoped 
I  should  be  in  time  to  go  with  you.' 

*  Oh  yes,  come,'  returned  Joan.  '  I  was 
waiting  for  Mrs.  Talbot,  but  she  understood 
that  it  was  doubtful.' 

'  That  is  all  right,  then.  Is  it  to  be  the 
Park  ?' 

She  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
'  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  go  there  ?' 
She  hesitated;  then:  'The  Park  is  too  stupid; 
we  had  better  go  and  call  on  the  Ashtons.' 
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Joan  was  slig-htly  defiant,  and  evidently  not 
at  her  ease.  She  walked  quickly,  and  talked 
more  than  was  her  habit  when  alone  with  her 
husband,  appearing-  to  dread  a  pause.  At 
last  she  asked  him  where  he  had  been  that 
afternoon. 

'  I  went  to  Roehampton  in  pursuit  of  Basil 
Gray,'  he  replied  gravely. 

'  To  Roehampton  ?'  repeated  Joan  quickly. 
'  Did  you  see  your  aunt  ?  And  Mary  ?  And 
General  Murchison  ?  I  was  so  astonished 
when  the  two  came  in  together,  and  Mary's 
face  told  everything  in  the  most  unmistakable 
manner !  I  wonder  when  they  will  be 
married  ?  I  suppose  she  likes  him,  though  it 
does  seem  so  odd  !' 

'He  is  a  good  man,'  said  Lancaster  in  the 
same  tone.      '  He  behaved  well  to-day.' 

'  In  what  way  ?'  asked  Joan,  glad  to  keep 
to  what  seemed  a  safe  topic,  and  expecting  to 
hear  of  some  little  passage  at  arms  with  Mrs. 
Gray.  But  when  he  did  not  immediately 
reply  her  heart  failed  her. 

52—2 
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'  To  tell  you  the  truth,'  he  said  at  length,  '  I 
hardly  know  how  much  to  answer  you ' 

'  Pray  do  not  answer  me  at  all,'  she  inter- 
rupted. '  I  don't  take  the  smallest  interest  in 
the  matter.' 

*  I  think  you  would  take  an  interest.  It 
related  to  Basil  Gray.' 

*  Basil  can  tell  me  himself,  then,'  she  said 
quickly,  moved  by  some  impulse  of  defiance. 
Lancaster  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

'  Joan,'  he  said,  '  why  did  you  not  tell  me 
of  your  accident  ?' 

*  Why  should  I  .'^  It  was  not  worth  talking 
about.' 

'  It  was  worth  a  paragraph  in  the  news- 
paper.' 

She  hesitated  and  coloured. 

'  It's  impossible  to  control  gossip — you 
must  know  that  very  well.  People  make  such 
mountains  of  molehills  !' 

'  I  was  afraid,'  he  said  slowly,  '  that  it  would 
annoy  you.' 

*  Of  course  it  annoyed  me.     Why  should 
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one's  most  insignificant  actions  be  spied  and 
commented  upon  ?  Why  shouldn't  I  drive 
Basil  Gray  or  anyone  else  I  like  ?  I  would 
do  it  again  to-morrow.' 

*  No,'  said  Lancaster  quietly,  '  you  must  not 
do  it  again.' 

She  flashed  round  upon  him. 

*  Who  will  prevent  me  ,'*' 
'I,'  he  said. 

'  You !  Oh,  this  is  very  amusing  !'  cried 
Joan  angrily.  '  You  forget  that  the  compact 
was  that  we  should  each  go  our  own  way.' 

*  I  know  of  no  such  compact,'  he  returned 
in  a  low  voice.  '  I  wish  to  know  of  none.  I 
go  back,  Joan,  to  a  holier  and  better  promise, 
which  spoke  of  loving  and  cherishing  till  death 
us  do  part.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that 
either  of  us  can  have  forofotten  it.' 

She  was  moved,  and  she  was  afraid  of 
being  moved. 

'  Oh,'  she  said,  trying  to  speak  carelessly, 
'  I  think  the  present  plan  works  very  well.  I 
don't  interfere  with  you.     You  are  welcome  to 
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bury  yourself  in  your  musty  old  reports,  and  I 
certainly  don't  intend  to  have  absurd  restric- 
tions placed  upon  my  freedom.  It  would  be 
unendurable.' 

They  were  by  this  time  walking  along  one 
of  the  paths  which  led  across  the  Park.  The 
grass,  which  had  scarcely  begun  to  grow, 
looked  ragged  and  tufted  ;  some  half  a  dozen 
grimy  sheep  lifted  their  heads  and  stared  at 
the  couple. 

Lancaster's  massive  face  was  colourless. 

'  I  would  try  to  prevent  your  feeling  it  un- 
endurable,' he  said  gently,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  using  his  strength  to  keep  down 
emotion.  But  Joan,  woman-like,  felt  as  if 
her  strength  consisted  in  making  a  show  of 
her  own,  as  if  she  must  wound  before  she 
could  make  an  impression. 

•You  couldn't,'  she  burst  out,  'you  couldn't! 
You  have  been  quite  content  all  this  time  to 
leave  me  to  take  care  of  ni)  self,  and  now  you 
wish  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleasures  I  have 
been  able  to  find  without  your  assistance.' 
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'  I  was  wrong,'  he  said  remorsefully. 
*  Don't  suppose  that  I  don't  feel  it  to  have 
been  wrong.' 

'  If  you  had  remembered  how  young  I  was, 
and  that  the  change  from  my  dull  country  life 
was  very  great  ;  if  you  had  been  patient  with 
some  things  that  bored  you,  and  had  tried 
to  throw  yourself  a  little  more  into  what  I 
liked ' 

He  interrupted  her. 

'  Joan — it  is  not  too  late  !' 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  still  breathing  heavily. 
'  Yes,  it  is  too  late.' 

Was  it  ?  Was  she  speaking  truth  ?  He, 
who  was  the  soul  of  truth,  believed  her. 

'  God  help  us,  then  !*  he  said  under  his 
breath. 

She  looked  at  him  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
a  lovely  colour  in  her  cheeks. 

'  As  for  the  world,'  she  went  on,  '  as  for 
those  stupid,  foolish  newspaper  comments — I 
defy  them  I  Not  a  thing  will  I  change,  let 
them  talk  as  much  as  they  like.     Everybody 
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who  is  anybody  has  to  go  through  the  same 
sort  of  absurd  gossip,  and  I  give  you  warning 
that  the  very  first  time  Basil  Gray  comes  in 
to  luncheon,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
driving  him  about  London  in  the  victoria.' 

'  I  do  not  think  he  will  come,'  said  Lan- 
caster with  an  effort. 

She  glanced  at  him,  suddenly  frightened. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  she  asked  quickly. 
*  What  have  you  been  saying  to  him  ?' 

'  It  has  not  been  what  I  said.'  Then, 
as  she  still  questioned  him  with  her  eyes,  he 
frowned  slightly.  '  He  knows  well  enough 
what  he  is  about.  He  had  no  rio-ht  to  allow 
you  to  act  imprudently.' 

*  He  did  what  I  asked  him,  and  he  will  do 
it  again,'  cried  the  young  wife  with  flashing 
eyes.  '  I  have  told  you  that  I  will  not  be 
interfered  with.  Basil  has  been  nicer  and 
pleasanter  than — than  anybody.' 

He  made  a  slight  movement  of  his 
shoulders,  but  did  not  directly  answer  this 
eulogy.     What  he  said  was  simply  : 
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'  I  don't  wish,  believe  me,  to  interfere. 
But  I  must  ask  you  in  future  only  to  choose 
a  lady  as  a  companion  for  your  drives,' 

'  And  if  I  refuse  ?'  said  Joan  defiantly. 

'  Then,'  he  returned  quietly,  '  I  must  insist.' 

She  flung  him  a  look  which  was  made  up 
of  many  feelings,  something  unmistakably 
dominant  in  his  manner  giving  her  the  con- 
viction that  to  resist  was  but  to  beat  hope- 
lessly against  a  stone  barrier.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  though  Lancaster  believed 
he  was  angering  her  almost  past  forgiveness, 
the  strongest  emotion  in  her  mind  was  not 
anger,  not  humiliation,  but  rather  a  stronger 
touch  of  triumph.  Had  she  moved  him  at 
last  ?  Was  he  perhaps  jealous  ?  He  went 
on  : 

'  I  see  that  there  are  difficulties  for  you  in 
your  being  left  necessarily  so  much  alone. 
When  I  can  go  with  you,  however,  if  you  will 
put  up  with  me  as  a  companion ' 

*  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself.  I  want  no 
one,'  she  broke  in  proudly. 
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'  Or  it  you  prefer  it,  ask  someone  to  stay 
with  you.' 

She  took  no  notice  of  this,  but  presently  said : 

*  You  may  insist,  but  I  have  not  promised. 
If  I  still  decline,  what  will  you  do  ?' 

There  was  something  so  recklessly  childish 
in  the  words  that  if  his  heart  had  been  less 
heavy  he  would  have  smiled.  As  it  was  he 
only  answered  : 

'  I  don't  think  you  will  decline,  Joan.' 

'  But,'  she  persisted,  '  if  I  do  ?' 

'  I  shall  send  for  your  mother.' 

'  And  forget  that  I  am  a  wife  !'  she  said 
angrily. 

'  On  the  contrary,'  he  returned  quietly ; 
'  because  you  are  my  wife.'  Suddenly  he 
turned  and  looked  in  her  face.  'Joan,'  he 
said,  '  unsay  that  word.  It  is  not  too  late. 
Will  you  try  to  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  would  give  years  of  my  life  to  live  these 
last  few  months  over  again  ?  We  have  both 
something  to  forgive,  but  it  is  true,  as  you 
said,  that  I  should  have  had  more  patience. 
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Dear,  trust  me  for  the  time  to  come.  Let 
things  be  different  between  us.  Try  once 
more — try  to  give  me  a  httle  love ' 

Something  in  her  face  checked  him  ;  the 
words  died  away,  and  at  this  moment  three 
people  who  were  coming  towards  them 
hurried  forward,  two  of  them  with  out- 
stretched hands. 

*  Well,  I  never !'  cried  Mrs.  Gresham. 
*  Floss  vowed  it  was  you,  and  I  couldn't 
believe  it,  for  I've  been  looking  out  for  you 
ever  since  we've  been  up,  and  never  caught 
so  much  as  a  glimpse.  Well,  I  am  glad! 
Old  friends  don't  grow  on  gooseberry-bushes, 
do  they,  Sir  Henry  ?  Mr.  Gresham  wil/  be 
pleased.  And  how  are  you  ?  You  don't  look 
much  of  it.  Sir  Henry,  that  I  must  say  ;  but 
as  for  Lady  Lancaster — well,  no  one  can  find 
fault  with  Lady  Lancaster's  colour.  Flossy 
looks  well,  too,  doesn't  she  ?  I  do  call  it 
lucky  to  have  walked  right  into  you  in  this 
way  !  And  I  presume  you're  very  gay,  and 
quite  in  the  thick  of  it  all  ?' 
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Strange  to  say,  it  was  not  Lancaster,  but 
his  wife,  who  was  most  disconcerted  by  this 
encounter.  Joan  was  immediately  conscious 
of  a  want  of  refinement,  a  loudness  of  voice, 
an  exuberance  of  cordiality,  which  jarred 
upon  her  excited  nerves  until  she  could 
hardly  conceive  that  she  had  ever  endured 
them.  Were  these  really  the  same  people  for 
the  sake  of  whose  society  she  had  descended 
to  prevaricate,  to  set  aside  her  husband  ? 
Flossy,  dressed  in  her  Sunday  best,  with  the 
air — too  much  the  air — of  having  just  walked 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  dressmaker,  with  her 
gushing  manner  and  her  foolish  giggle — 
Flossy  was  repugnant  enough,  but  Mark — it 
was  Mark  at  whom  she  glanced  with  almost 
terror.  He  had  paid  her  compliments,  he 
had  whispered  pretty  nothings  to  her  in  the 
clear  sweet  darkness  under  the  stars,  and  she 
had  really  encouraged  him,  really  let  him  see 
that  she  found  his  society  a  resource.  What 
if  he  took  advantage  of  it  all  now  ?  What 
if  he  gossiped,  boasted   about   it  .'^     He  was 
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not  a  gentleman — that  was  so  sell -evident  at 
this  moment  that  she  blushed  at  her  own 
want  of  perception  before,  and  lost  her 
usually  unshaken  self-possession. 

But  to  Lancaster  they  were  no  more  than 
they  had  ever  been ;  rather  they  were  of 
far  less  importance.  For  then,  in  some 
unexpected,  inexplicable  way,  they  had 
seemed  to  come  between  him  and  his 
happiness  ;  it  was  by  their  means  that  he 
had  learnt  how  little  he  was  to  her,  and  their 
lio;ht  chatter  had  sounded  like  the  knell  of 
hope.  But  now  this  was  not  possible  any 
longer  ;  they  could  not  affect  him  ;  they  were 
no  more  than  the  hundreds  of  others  who 
came  and  went,  and  spoke,  and  were  spoken 
to.  As  for  their  lack  of  the  marks  with 
which  society  distinguishes  her  own,  he  was 
absolutely,  blindly  indifferent.  He  thought 
them  silly  and  unattractive,  but  he  remem- 
bered Mrs.  Gresham's  good-nature,  and  felt 
as  if  he  had  Qrrown  to  understand  the  need 
of  patience.      It  was  he,  therefore,  who  now 
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chiefly  answered  their  inquiries — it  was  he 
who  gave  the  Lennox  Gardens  address. 

'  Lennox  Gardens  ?'  said  Mrs.  Gresham. 
*  I  presume  we  shall  be  able  to  find  out 
where  that  is  ?  It  sounds  quite  countryish. 
I  know  the  squares,  of  course,  but  I  get  lost 
in  London,  and  I  never  walk  unless  I  have 
Mark  and  can  be  sure.  Mr.  Gresham's  no 
good  at  all,  but  Mark  is  quite  up  in  every- 
thing— quite  the  man  about  town,  I  tell  him. 
And  when  shall  we  find  you  at  home,  Lady 
Lancaster  ?' 

An  hour  had  to  be  fixed,  a  five  o'clock 
when  Joan  inwardly  resolved  no  other  visitors 
should  be  admitted.  Mark  tried  to  murmur 
so^lo  voce  that  it  would  be  too  great  happiness 
to  see  her  again,  and  Flossy  assured  her  that 
she  should  ask  for  a  great  deal  of  information. 
She  wanted  so  much  to  ride  in  the  Row. 

'  Yes  ;  we'll  come  and  have  a  good  com- 
fortable chat,'  nodded  Mrs.  Gresham,  with  a 
face  full  of  satisfaction.  '  London's  a  big 
place,   and    Flossy  was   wishing   so   that  she 
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could  find  a  nice  friend.  And  Mr.  Gresham's 
always  wanting  to  go  and  hear  the  debates. 
I  presume  you  could  very  easily  get  him  into 
some  corner,  Sir  Henry  ?' 

*  Dreadful  people  !'  burst  out  Joan  as  they 
walked  away.  '  You  were  much  too  civil  to 
them.  Who  would  have  supposed  that  we 
should  be  so  unlucky  as  to  come  upon  them 
where  there  was  no  escape !' 

He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

*  But,'  he  said,  '  I  thought  you  liked  them.' 

*  Oh,  not  really,  not  really,'  she  said  hur- 
riedly. '  You  know  at  the  time  we  met  them 
I  had  a  sort  of  craze  for  society — for  people. 
It  had  been  so  quiet  at  Ashbury,  so  very 
quiet,  and  I  didn't  at  all  want  to  live  that  sort 
of  life  over  again,  and — and — I  was  really 
afraid  you  might  take  to  it.  So  even  these 
people  seemed  better  than  nothing.' 

There  was  in  this  speech  something  both 
to  hurt  and  to  encourage  him.  It  only  added, 
indeed,  to  his  conviction  that  at  the  time  of 
which  she  spoke,  the  time  which  had  been  to 
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him  almost  supreme,  he  had  counted  for  very- 
little  to  her.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  more  of  confidence  in  her  words  than  she 
had  shown  him  since  her  marriage,  and, 
moreover,  she  spoke  of  her  own  state  of  feel- 
ing at  that  time  as  a  craze. 

*  I  see,'  he  said  quietly. 

What  he  did  not  see  was  that  she  was 
nervous  again,  that  she  felt  his  eye  upon  her, 
noting  all  the  details  of  the  dress  which  she 
fancied  he  despised,  but  which  he  was  really 
ignorantly  admiring  as  part  of  her  ;  marking 
the  grace  of  her  movements,  and  longing,  ah, 
how  earnestly!  for  some  power  of  drawing  her 
nearer  to  himself.  But  there  was  a  patience 
in  his  manner,  unlike  his  old  self,  which  she 
remembered  afterwards. 

'  There  is  no  harm  in  them,'  he  went  on  ; 
'  and  one  mustn't  forget  that  they  were  very 
good-natured  and  obliging  when  we  wanted 
help.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  for 
them.' 

It  did  not  escape  her  that  he  gave  no  sign 
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of  remembrance  that  it  was  she  who  had 
encouraged  the  act[uaintance,  she  who  had 
forced  them  upon  him.  He  accepted  them 
quite  simply,  and  as  if  they  were  mutually 
bound  to  the  burden,  if  burden  it  was.  She 
could  not  but  be  grateful. 

'  It  will  be  horrid  for  you,'  she  said  re- 
morsefully. '  I  don't  know  how  it  is.  Abroad 
they  did  not  seem  so  bad.  And  I  suppose, 
as  you  say,  that  one  owes  them  a  certain 
civility  ;  though  I  am  afraid  that  I  felt  very 
much  tempted  to  ignore  it.  Still,  I  will  just 
call  upon  them,  and  have  theni  to  tea  ;  oh, 
and  I  can  send  them  tickets  for  the  concert 
at  Truro  House,  and  that  will  do  very  well. 
I  hope  I  shan't  meet  them  very  often.' 

They  reached  the  Ashtons'  house  almost 
as  she  said  this.  Mrs.  Ashton  and  Elizabeth 
were  at  home,  and  Constance  was  also  there, 
having  come  up  to  London  for  a  few  days. 
She  had  blossomed  into  a  large  handsome 
woman  since  her  marriage,  disposed  to 
patronize  the  sisters  who  had  not  attained  to 
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the  same  privileged  position,  and  to  give  them 
good  advice.  When  Na'n  was  not  present 
she  and  EHzabeth  often  fell  out,  the  more  sf) 
as  J\Irs,  Ashton  inclined  to  side  with  Con- 
stance. There  was  a  little  embarrassment  as 
the  Lancasters  came  in,  for  Constance  liad 
been  laying  down  the  law  upon  the  obnoxious 
paragraph. 

'  It  is  just  as  I  was  sure  it  would  be,'  she 
announced  ;  '  Joan  is  getting  talked  about. 
She  is  so  silly,  and  of  course  we  all  know 
what  Basil  Gray  is  like  ;  he  would  flirt  with  a 
broomstick  if  there  were  nothing  else  more 
attractive  in  the  room,' 

'  Did  he  ever  flirt  with  you,  then  ?'  asked 
Elizabeth  coolly. 

*  He  has  never  had  the  chance.  You  know 
very  well,  l^lizabeth,  that  I  was  only  a  child 
whtT.  he  was  about  the  house.  I  should 
think  yon  knew  what  he  was  like.' 

'Joan  really  should  not  be  so  foolish,'  said 
Mrs.  Ashton,  with  impatient  common-sense, 
'  She  will  take  no  advice,  and  she  is  so  young 
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and  so  pretty  that  she  ought  to  be  doubly 
careful.' 

'  Everyone  doesn't  think  her  so  pretty,'  re- 
marked Constance  ;  '  Arthur  has  always  said 
that  she  is  too  thin.  I  wonder  if  she  has 
seen  the  paragraph.' 

'  It  will  annoy  Sir  Henry  very  much.' 

'It  is  no  more  than  he  might  have  ex- 
jDected,'  said  Elizabeth. 

*  Well,  I  think — don't  you,  mamma  ? — that 
so  far  as  Basil  is  concerned,  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  might  have  expected.  After 
doing  so  much  for  him,  getting  him  an  ap- 
pointment, and — oh,  heaps  of  things  besides — 
he  certainly  could  not  have  expected  that  he 
would  have ' 

'  Done  anything  so  wicked  as  to  go  out  for 
a  drive  with  his  wife !  How  absurd  the 
whole  thing  is,  and  what  a  mighty  matter  1' 
exclaimed  her  sister  scornfully. 

'  No,  Elizabeth  ;  Constance  is  quite  right,' 
said  Mrs.  Ashton.  'Joan  is  very  imprudent. 
I  can't  conceive  anything  much   more  annoy- 
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ing  to  Sir  Henry  than  for  his  wife  to  be  the 
subject  of  newspaper  reports.' 

'  Oh,  I  heard  that  he  was  most  dreadfully 
angry  about  it,'  Constance  hastened  to  put 
in.  '  People  say  that  he  and  Joan  have  had 
a  tremendous  quarrel,  and ' 

And^  it  was  at  this  moment  that  the  door 
was  flung  open  and  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Lancaster  were  announced. 

There  was  an  instant's  consternation,  Mrs. 
Ashton  remaining  helpless  in  her  chair,  while 
Constance  hurriedly  pushed  the  offending 
paper  under  a  pile  of  books.  Lancaster 
saw  and  understood  the  movement,  although 
Elizabeth,  with  more  presence  of  mind,  and 
even  a  little  amusement,  promptly  intercepted 
his  view. 

'  Papa  will  be  sorry,'  she  said.  '  Only 
this  morning  he  was  complaining  that  he 
never  saw  you,  but  Nan  has  carried  him  off 
somewhere,  as  usual.' 

*  I  dare  say  you  are  like  Arthur,'  said 
Constance,    recoverino-    herself.      'Arthur    is 
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such  a  busy  man,  that  it  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to  catch  him  for  visits. 
Of  course,  when  I  really  want  him,  he  comes, 
but  I  know  that  he  hasn't  the  time,  and  so 
I  am  merciful.' 

'  Happily,  Joan  is  merciful,  too,'  replied 
Lancaster. 

'  If  she  weren't,  I  don't  think  you  would 
behave  much  better,'  Constance  returned 
with  heavy  lightness.  '  Everybody  says  that 
you  hate  social  duties.' 

'  Isn't  dinner  a  social  duty  ?  I  assure  you 
I  dine  every  day,  without  considering  it  a 
hardship.' 

'  But  you  look  as  if  you  worked  too  hard. 
I  am  sure  you  want  rest  and  change,' 
observed  Mrs.  Ashton,  looking  at  him 
anxiously.  '  You  should  carry  him  off  to 
the  sea,  Joan ;  manage  from  Saturday  to 
Monday.' 

'  I  was  at  Roehampton  this  morning,'  re- 
marked Lancaster,  disregarding.  '  Did  you 
know  old  Miss  Gray  ?     She  is  dead.' 
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It  appeared  that  no  one  knew,  but  all  had 
heard  of  her.  Questions  followed  briskly, 
both  Mrs.  Ashton  and  Constance  having 
something  to  say,  and  presently  Colonel 
Ashton  and  Nan  came  in  and  joined  the 
conversation.  Elizabeth  walked  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  restlessly  came  back 
aorain.     Nan  Qrlanced  at  her. 

'  Elizabeth,'  she  said  sleepily,  '  I'm  too 
tired.  Just  show  Sir  Henry  that  new 
])hotograph  of  Denningham.  It's  in  the 
i)ook  behind  you.' 

'  Let  me  see,'  said  Constance,  jumping  up. 

'  No,  my  dear,  sit  down.  I've  hardly  seen 
you,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  Arthur 
liked  the  present  you  got  for  him.' 

Constance  could  never  resist  talkinof  about 
her  Arthur.  Elizabeth,  left  to  herself, 
seemed  to  have  but  little  to  say  to  Lan- 
caster. She  showed  the  photograph  and 
received  his  comments  in  silence,  until,  as 
he  laid  it  down,  she  remarked  abruptly  : 

'  What  becomes  of  Miss  Gray's  money  ?^ 
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'  I  know  nothing,'  said  Lancaster. 

'  Basil  is  her  nearest  relation  ?'  Elizabeth 
made  the  assertion  interrogatively,  and  as 
he  did  not  answer,  went  on :  '  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  other  nephew,  and  she  has  done 
a  great  deal  for  Basil.' 

'  Yes,  she  has  done  a  great  deal.' 

She  looked  at  him. 

'  Some  people  require  a  good  many 
chances  before  they  get  right.  And  many 
of  us  find  it  hard  to  play  a  losing  game.' 

There  was  something  piteous  in  these 
remarks,  and  so  Lancaster  felt.  If  he  had 
retained  one  shred  of  sympathy  for  Basil, 
this  morning's  experience  would  have 
destroyed  it;  but  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
had  left  him  more  patient  towards  his  fellows, 
and  he  would  not  say  anything  which  should 
wound  Elizabeth.  ' 

'  If  Basil  gets  another  chance  I   hope  he 

will  use  it  to  some  advantage,'  he  said  slowly. 

'  Yes.'     She  stood  silently  looking  at  him. 

'  You  don't  blame  him  for  that  stupid  news- 
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paper  thing,  do  you  ?  He  would  hate  it  as 
much  as  anybody.' 

'  What  does  his  hating  matter  ?  Yes,  I 
do  blame  him,'  said  Lancaster,  in  a  rough 
undertone.  '  I  should  blame  any  man  who 
took  advantage  of  a  woman's  inexperience.' 

*  He  didn't  think,'  she  murmured. 

*  That's  an  indefensible  habit.' 

*  But  it  does  make  some  sort  of  excuse  ?' 
Lancaster,  who  had  been  struck   with   the 

change  from  Elizabeth's  usual  manner,  began 
to  perceive  that  there  was  more  in  her  per- 
sistence than  the  loyalty  of  old  friendship, 
and  to  feel  a  shock  in  the  discovery.  It  was 
a  relief  to  him  that  Constance  came  up  at 
this  moment,  brimming  over  with  her  im- 
portance as  the  wife  of  an  Arthur, 

'  I  am  so  surprised.  Sir  Henry,'  she  began, 
'that  Joan  tells  me  she  actually  didn't  know 
that  Arthur's  father  is  likely  to  be  the  new 
Bishop  of  Storchester !  Everybody  seems 
so  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  the  odd  thing 
is   that   Arthur   says   he    always   thought  he 
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would  be  chosen.  He  never  said  so  to  me, 
because  he  fancied  I  might  be  disappointed. 
But  I  am  sure  it  is  a  capital  appointment.' 

*  Don't  you  feel  the  Ministry  a  good  deal 
safer  in  consequence,  Sir  Henry  ?'  said 
Elizabeth  with  a  laugh. 

'  Of  course  !'  cried  Constance.  '  When 
they  make  good  appointments,  it  gives  the 
country  confidence.' 

'  Then  I'm  very  glad  about  it,'  said  Lan- 
caster.    '  We've  had  plenty  of  abuse  lately.' 

'So  that  is  Denningham  ?  It  looks  a  nice 
place.  Is  it  like  ?  Joan  !' — calling — '  you 
have  stayed  at  Denningham,  haven't  you  ? 
They  are  looking  at  a  photograph  of  the 
house.      Come  and  see  if  it  is  good.' 

'  Thanks/  returned  Lady  Lancaster  without 
moving.  '  I  can  quite  imagine  it.  All 
photographs  are  good.' 

'  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  think  the  last 
one  of  Arthur  was  at  all  successful,  but  then, 
of  course,  houses  and  people  are  quite 
different.      It's  the   expression  which  makes 
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the  difficulty.  You  must  come  and  crive  me 
your  opinion,  Sir  Henry.  To  me  there  is 
something,  just  something,  wanting-.' 

Elizabeth  went  abrupdy  back  to  her  seat, 
Nan  strolled  over,  and  as  Nan  was  believed 
by  Constance  to  have  a  htter  appreciation  of 
her  Arthur,  she  did  not  force  him  so  per- 
sistently to  the  front.  Lancaster,  however, 
was  neither  thinking  about  nor  bored  by  him. 
W^hat  was  in  his  mind  was  the  possibility 
that  in  their  walk  home  he  might  renew  his 
interrupted  attempt.  But  Joan  declared  she 
was  too  tired  to  walk  ;  they  went  to  church, 
came  home  to  a  late  dinner,  and  she  managed 
to  fence  off  all  that  he  would  have  liked 
to  say. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII, 


Basil  Gray  stayed  at  Roehampton  through 
the  Sunday,  not  going  back  to  London  until 
late,  and  making  himself  the  life  of  the  party. 
Mary  sat  and  looked  at  him,  unable  to  speak, 
and  feeling  as  if  it  were  a  sick  dream,  of  which 
her  brother  himself  formed  the  nightmare. 
Had  he  but  that  morning  been  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  a  terrible  accusation,  of  some- 
thing worse  than  accusation,  and  could  he 
look,  speak,  laugh  like  this  ?  A  weight  also 
hung  over  herself,  but  that  she  could  bear 
by  the  help  of  a  sort  of  exaltation.  It  only 
gave  a  pathetic  pleading  to  her  eyes  when 
she  turned  them  upon  General  Murchison. 
He,    too,    was    evidently     uncomfortable, 
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though  making  gallant  efforts  to  appear  at 
his  ease.  He  kept  Sissy  at  his  side,  and 
made  her  quite  a  prominent  m(;mber  of  the 
little  party,  so  that  she  sat  up  until  she  c^rew 
both  cross  and  sleepy.  When  she  went,  he 
leaned  forward  to  Mary  and  asked  her  whether 
she  would  not  come  out  into  the  garden.  She 
hesitated,  but  finally  yielded  and  went,  he 
taking  care  to  wrap  a  knitted  shawl  round 
her  shoulders.  Mrs.  Gray  looked  after  them 
with  amusement. 

'  They  are  delightfully  entertaining,  aren't 
they  ?  And  admirably  suited.  Mary  is  older 
than  I  shall  ever  be,  if  I  live  to  a  hundred, 
and  he  must  have  been  the  same  age  all  his 
life.' 

'  Rather  a  death's-head  at  a  feast,  isn't  he  ?' 
said  Basil  carelessly. 

'  I  believe  it's  only  his  way — I  believe 
they're  both  perfectly  happy ;  but  poor  Mary 
always  gives  one  the  impression  of  fearing 
to  show  it.  Sometimes  I  scold  and  tell  her 
I'm   afraid    some   real    misfortune   will    befall 
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her,  because  she  is  so  very  dismal  over  Httle 
troubles.  I  suppose  there  has  been  some- 
thing to-day.  I  suppose  Sissy  couldn't  say 
her  collect.  It's  her  father's  temperament 
exactly,  whereas  you  take  after  me.  We 
don't  make  the  worst  of  things,  my  dear  boy, 
do  we  ?  You  don't  grumble,  though  you 
don't  seem  to  think  that  your  aunt  has 
remembered  you.' 

'  She  was  awfully  good,'  he  said,  smitten 
with  compunction. 

'Very.  But  it  is  just  a  little  vexing  when 
people  might  so  easily  make  others  com- 
fortable, and  don't.  Still,  there  is  that  future 
share  in  the  bank.' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  get  out  of  that.  I  can't  stick 
in  a  country  bank.' 

Even  Mrs.  Gray  was  a  little  startled. 

'  But — I  thought  it  was  such  a  good  thing.'* 
Besides,  can  you  give  it  up  ?' 

'  Of  course  I  can.  I  told  old  Esdaile 
to-day.' 

'  And  he  wasn't  vexed  ?' 
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'  No— he  wasn't  vexed.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  he  were  rather  pleased,'  Basil  said  with  an 
odd  laugh. 

'Oh,  no,  no,  no!  Depend  upon  it,  he  is 
anything  but  pleased.  I  wonder  what  brought 
him  up?  It  seems  so  odd  that  he  should 
come  on  a  Sunday  only  to  inform  us  about 
your  aunt.  However,  poor  man  !  he  had  his 
punishment  if  you  told  him  that.  He  will 
have  gone  home  feeling  rather  Hat.  Ah ! 
now  I  guess  what  gives  Mary  her  long  face. 
Mary  knows.' 

'  Yes,  Mary  knows.' 

'  Of  course.  And  it  is  just  what  would 
shock  her.  She  would  be  terribly  convinced 
that  you  were  throwing  away  your  last 
chance.  I  ' — laughing — *  shall  not  hear  the 
last  of  it  very  soon.  Never  mind,  Basil  ;  1 
dare  say  you  would  have  found  it  disagree- 
able, and  that  you  are  quite  right.  There  is 
not  the  least  good  in  sacrificing  one's  self  for 
the  sake  of  money.' 

'  I    should    be  glad  if  I    could   do   more   to 
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help  you  and  Sissy,'  said  Basil,  feeling  all  the 
virtue  of  the  sentiment. 

'  Don't  think  of  that,'  returned  his  mother 
brightly.  '  Your  face  is  my  best  help.  I 
wish  things  were  easier  for  you.' 

'  Yes,  if  I'd  had  better  luck,  I  might  have 
married.  A  man  wants  a  home  of  his  own 
after  knocking  about  the  world  all  these 
years  '—posing  still,  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  effect. 

*When  Mary  is  married,  you  and  I  and 
Sissy  will  have  a  nice  little  home  together,' 
said  Mrs.  Gray  hastily.  '  Mary  says  she 
must  have  Sissy,  but  I  don't  believe  you 
could  spare  her.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  said  Basil,  after  a 
moment.  '  One  must  think  of  the  child's 
good.' 

'Well' — his  mother  appeared  to  consider 
— '  there's  this  to  be  said,  that  if  we  don't 
offer  Mary  some  dutiful  bribe,  she  will  never 
make  up  her  mind  to  be  happy.  She's 
capable  of  flinging  it  all  up.' 
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Basil  yawned, 

'  She's  excellent,  but  fatiguing.' 

*  They're  admirably  suited,'  said  Mrs.  Gray, 
for  the  twentieth  time.  '  Think  of  their  reach- 
ing the  romantic  pitch  of  walking  about  in  the 
gloaming !  Do  you  suppose  he  will  have 
made  Mary  provide  herself  with  goloshes  ?' 

He  roused  himself  to  laugh. 

'  I  don't  think  she  will  require  to  be  re- 
minded. No  rush  of  romance  or  imagination 
could  sweep  Mary  out  of  the  region  of  prac- 
tical fact.  If  they  are  not  talking  about  the 
damp,  she  will  be  counselling  him  upon  his 
weekly  bills,  and  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of 
reducing  expenses.  How  his  old  house- 
keeper must  hate  the  prospect  I' 

He  had  really  for  the  time  forgotten  the 
morning.  From  time  to  time  an  uncomfort- 
able remembrance  would  sweep  over  him  of 
having  presented  but  a  poor  figure  to  the 
four  persons  who  were  present  then  ;  but, 
after  all,  when  no  poignant  -reflections  rend 
one's  own  soul,  it  is  possible  to  extract  four 
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persons,  and  yet  to  live  on  good  terms  with 
one's  self  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  All  his 
suffering"  was  vicariously  borne  for  him  by 
poor  Mary,  who  had  not  a  thought  for 
goloshes  or  bills,  but  was  very  miserable. 

'  How  can  you  suppose,  after  the  disgrace 
—  the  dreadful  disgrace  of  this  morning,'  she 
cried  passionately,  '  that  I  would  let  you 
marry  me  ?  Do  you  know  what  he  has 
done — what  he  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  ?' 

'  I  know  very  well,  Mary,'  said  her  lover 
gravely. 

'  Very  well,  then  that  is  enough.  He  is 
my  brother.' 

'  And  he  shall  be  my  brother,  too.' 

'  Never !  I  couldn't  endure  it.  What 
might  he  not  do  next  ?  If  he  drags 
us  down,  it  is  only  ourselves.  I  can  bear 
that.  We  are  his  people,  bound  to  him  ;  it 
is  fair  and  just  that  we  should  share  his 
shame  and  diso^race.  I  wish — oh,  God  knows 
how  I  wish  that  I  could  bear  it  all  !  You 
are    quite    different,   Colin,    and    to    see  you 
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touched  with  such  a  shadow  would  break  my 
heart.  Dear  love,  pity  me — don't  add  to  the 
burden.  Let  me  go,  and  let  me  thank  God, 
as  I  shall,  for  the  happiness  you  have  given 
me.  This  cannot  take  it  away — always  re- 
member that  — it  is  mine  for  ever,  and  so 
is  your  goodness  and  faithfulness  now.  Per- 
haps— perhaps,  as  I  must  stay  here,  you 
would  go  away  for  a  little  while  ?  Very  few 
people  know  about — us,  and  I  will  take  good 
care  that  you  are  not  blamed  ;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  easier  for  me  if  you  would  go  away 
for  just  a  little,  and  then  when  you  come  back 
you  will  find  me  quite  brave  again,  and — 
things  will  be  easier.' 

But  instead  of  going  he  only  held  her 
hands  the  tighter,  and — 

'  Mary,'  he  said.  '  you  talk  about  breaking 
your  own  heart.  Don't  you  care  about 
breaking  mine  ?' 

She  started. 

'  It  isn't  the  same  thine, ' 

'  Well,  no,  it  isn't,'  he  admitted  with  a  lialf- 
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laugh.      '  Mine  ought  to  have  dried  up  com- 
fortably by  this  time,  if  you  mean  that.' 

'  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that  !' 

'  Well,  then,'  he  went  on,  '  doesn't  it  at 
least  occur  to  you  that  it  is  still  quite  capable 
of  achinof  ?' 

'  I  know  it  is.  That  is  my  fault,'  she 
said  sadly. 

'  That  I  have  a  heart  which  can  ache  ?' 

'  That  the  ache  has  come.' 

'  Well,  I  think  it  is,'  he  acknowledged. 
'And  I  don't  know  how  you  can  reconcile  it 
to  your  conscience.' 

'  Please  don't  joke.'  And  he  saw  that  her 
heart  was  too  heavy  for  the  touch  of  playful 
words. 

'  Forgive  me,  dear.  But  I  can  hardly  suppose 
that  you  believe  I  should  allow  an  imaginary 
obstacle  to  wreck  the  happiness  of  two  lives.' 

'  Ah,  if  it  were  only  imaginary  !'  she  cried 
with  sharp  distress.  '  I  felt  from  the  first 
that  I  had  no  right  to  let  you  be  weighted 
with  the  burden  of  my  life  ;  but  this — this  is 
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beyond  my  worst  fears.  Do  you  understand 
what  he  has  done,  or  must  I  tell  you  what  it 
is  in  plain  words  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  understand  very  well.  He  was 
confronted  by  a  sudden  temptation  and  fell' 
said  General  Murchison  gravely.  *  Look  at 
it  calmly,  Mary.  He  has  allowed  his  im- 
pulses to  carry  him  where  they  would,  and 
when  a  man  is  blown  about  by  every  wind, 
one  needn't  be  surprised  if  they  take  him 
downhill.  I  see  no  difference  in  Basil  be- 
tween yesterday  and  to-day.' 

Mary  gasped. 

'  Did  you  think  so  ill  of  him  as  to  believe 
him  capable ' 

'  I  don't  think  it  is  the  last  step  which 
shows  which  way  a  man  is  going.  I  must  be 
quite  frank  with  you,  dear  love,  and  I  shouldn't 
be  frank  if  I  professed  to  be  surprised.' 

It  was  dreadful  to  hear,  and  yet  it  was,  as 
he  intended  it  to  be,  a  relief.  She  was  stag- 
gered in  her  purpose,  but  the  next  moment 
caught  at  it  again. 
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'  Ah  !  but  he  hadn't  done  it  yesterday — not 
on  the  yesterday  you  mean.  Then  he  hadn't 
done  the  thing — then  at  least  he  was  not 
outwardly  dishonoured.  I  doubted  then — I 
couldn't  doubt  now.      No,  Colin.' 

'  I  have  your  promise,'  he  said  with  a  smile 
which  was  quite  unshaken.  '  And  you  are 
not  the  woman  I  took  you  for  if  you  can 
lightly  make  my  life  miserable.' 

'  Lightly  !' 

'  It  would  be  worse  if  you  did  it  de- 
liberately.' 

She  pressed  her  head  upon  her  hands. 

'  A  forger's  sister  !' 

Standing  there  in  the  spring  twilight, 
heedless  of  damp  and  dews,  he  laid  his 
hands  heavily  on  her  shoulders. 

'  Mary,  listen,'  he  said.  '  If  Basil's  act 
were  proclaimed  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  that  should  not  separate 
me  from  you.  As  it  is,  the  matter  is  known 
to  four  of  us.  No  shadow  or  shame  touches 
you.     My  dear,  if  you  were  called  upon  to 
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decide  for  another  person,  you  couldn't  doubt 
for  an  instant  what  your  decision  would  be, 
and  by  all  the  rights  of  justice  and  common- 
sense  I  hold  you  to  your  promise.' 

Then  he  drew  her  close  to  him,  and  held 
her  there. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


When  Lancaster  came  home  to  dinner,  he 
found  Joan  in  a  simple  white  dress,  which 
recalled  to  him,  with  a  start,  the  girl  Joan, 
almost  forgotten  in  Joan  the  woman.  And 
something  there  was  in  her  manner  which 
he  could  not  understand,  or  scarcely  dared  to 
hope  he  understood — something  gentler  and 
more  wistful. 

'  You  are  not  going  out  to-night  ?'  he 
asked  after  dinner,  scarcely  expecting  that 
her  answer  would  be  in  the  negative.  But  it 
was. 

'  No,'  she  said.  '  The  people  one  meets 
this  year  are  so  stupid.  And  I  had  a  head- 
ache.' 
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'  You  look  tired,'  he  said. 

'  I  am  tired.  I  have  had  to  endure  all  the 
Greshams.* 

Lancaster  was  silent.  He  did  not  like  her 
to  ridicule  those  whom  she  had  treated  as 
friends.  She  hesitated,  pulling  a  photograph 
in  and  out  of  its  frame.  Then  she  said 
petulantly : 

'  They  are  insufferable.  What  do  you 
think  Mrs,  Gresham  asked  to-day  ?' 

*  For  you  to  present  Miss  Flossy  ?' 

'  Worse — I  don't  know — yes,  I  think  really 
worse.  She  wants  you  to  find  some  appoint- 
ment for  Mark,  Somethinof  hiijh-class,  she 
said.      Oh,  I  was  so  angry  !' 

'  You  might  have  told  her  that  appoint- 
ments, like  her  old  friends,  don't  grow  on 
gooseberry-bushes.  Seriously,  half  the  ap- 
plications I  receive  come  from  people  who 
have  not  even  so  much  excuse  for  presenting 
themselves  as  the  Greshams,  so  you  need  not 
be  annoyed,' 

'  But,'  said  the  young  wife,   turning  away 
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her  head,  *  she  was  so  dense  she  wouldn't 
take  a  hint.  I  told  her  that  I  never,  never 
interfered  with  your  arrangements,  and  that 
I  couldn't  ask  you,  and  she  said ' 

She  stopped, 

'  Yes  ?' 

'  Well,  she  said  that  was  nonsense,'  said 
Joan,  with  a  short  laugh.  *  It  seems  that 
she  and  Mr.  Gresham  are  on  very  different 
terms.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Lancaster  quietly,  '  we 
might  take  a  hint  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gresham.' 

She  looked  quickly  at  him. 

'  Oh  no,'  she  said.  '  Our  plan  works  well 
enough.  But  I  am  afraid  she  isn't  to  be  put 
off.     She  said  that  her  husband  should  write.' 

'  Yes,  he  will  write — they  always  write.  I 
can  tell  you  the  very  form  of  the  words. 
However,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  young 
Gresham  knew  something  of  work.' 

'  Henry,  you  are  not  thinking — not  seri- 
ously thinking  of  doing  anything  for  him  ?' 
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'  They  have  a  certain  claim  upon  us,'  he 
returned,  '  and  if  I  found  he  was  suited  for 
any  small  post,  I  mi^^ht  o;ive  him  a  start  and 
a  chance.' 

'  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  claim,'  she 
protested.  '  As  if  one  didn't  make  dozens 
of  acquaintances  of  whom  one  never  thinks 
again  !' 

He  was  silent  again,  and  his  silence  pro- 
voked her. 

*  Then  you  disliked  these  people  ;  and  now 
you  are  going  to  encourage  them.  All  the 
people  and  things  that  1  like,  you  dislike,'  she 
went  on  vehemently  ;  '  and  then  you  wonder 
that  we  are  not  happier  together.  How  is  it 
possible  ?  We  haven't  a  thing  in  common.  You 
are  trying  now  to  go  about  with  me,  but  of 
course  I  can  see  how  you  hate  it.  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  come  ;  I  wish  you  would  be  content 
with  things  as  they  were  ;  I  wish  you  would 
leave  me  alone.  1  hate  that  kind  of  fussing 
and  lookinfj  after  me,  as  if  I  were  a  child  who 
couldn't  be  trusted !' 
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He  grew  pale  while  she  spoke,  but  showed 
no  siL^ii  of  anger,  though  she  was  beating  wildly 
with  her  words  and  trvinof  to  wound  him. 

*  Do  I  fuss  ?'  he  asked. 

*  You  fuss  me.  You  seem  to  be  watching, 
I  am  not  going  to  give  up  Basil  Gray  for  any 
of  those  ridiculous  fancies !  I  can't  think 
what  has  kept  him  away,  unless  someone  has 
made  mischief.' 

It  appeared  as  if  he  did  not  hear  these 
last  words. 

'  I  can  assure  you,  Joan,  that  I  did  not 
intend  to  watch,  as  you  call  it.  Going  to 
those  places  isn't  much  in  my  line,  I  own,  and 
it's  seldom  enough  I  can  look  you  up  ;  but  it 
isn't  exactly  right,  is  it  ?  that  you  should  be 
alone  everywhere.  Do  you  really  dislike  my 
coming  so  much  ?' 

She  flashed  a  look  at  him  ;  it  was  hard  to 
say  what  it  meant. 

'  Who  told  you  that  it  wasn't  right  ?  Lady 
Millicent,  I  suppose  .'*' 

'  Lady  Millicent  .^'^in  surprise. 
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*  Yes.  She's  your  mentor — your  adviser, 
isn't  she  ?' 

'  She's  our  very  good  friend,  Joan.' 

'  Oh,  I  know  all  her  virtues' — recklessly;  *I 
know  that  she's  the  model  on  which  I  ought 
to  mould  myself.  I  often  wonder  why  you 
did  not  marry  her.' 

'  Joan  !' 

She  jumped  up  and  cried  passionately  : 

'  Then  you  would  have  been  happy !' 

'  Joan  !' 

He,  too,  had  risen.  He  stood  facing  her, 
breathing  heavily  and  frowning. 

'  It  was  a  orreat  mistake,'  she  went  on,  reck- 
lessly  still ;  '  it  has  spoilt  your  life.  Why 
didn't  you  know  better — a  man  like  you— than 
to  bring  all  this  misery  upon  yourself  and 
me  ?     Let  me  go  away — let  me  end  it ' 

He  stepped  close  to  her,  and  grasped  her 
wrists  in  his  great  hands, 

*  Don't  try  me  too  much,'  he  said  hoarsely. 
'What  is  this  misery  ?     What  has  caused  it  ?' 

'  I  !'  she  cried.      '  I  don't  deny  it.      But  you 
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shouldn't — you  shouldn't  have  made  me 
marry  you.  You  saw  what  I  was  ;  you  ought 
to  have  been  able  to  guess  that  I  shouldn't 
make  you  happy.  I  don't  know  what  you 
wouldn't  require ' 

His  clasp  tightened. 

'  Listen  !'  he  interrupted.  '  I  swear  to  you, 
Joan,  that,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  failure  we 
have  both  made  of  this  married  life  of  ours,  I 
wouldn't  undo  it  for  all  the  happiness  the 
world  could  offer.' 

'  Oh,'  she  said  wildl\',  'you  say  that  because 
you  think  you  must !' 

'  I  say  it,  God  help  me,  as  I  would  say  it 
at  the  moment  of  my  death.  Have  I  ever 
deceived  you  ?' 

*  Yes  !'  she  cried  in  the  same  tone. 
'When?' 

*  When  you  said  you  loved  me.' 

'  If  I  had  been  a  liar  all  my  life,  you  would 
still  know  that  I  told  you  the  truth  then.' 

And  he  would  have  drawn  her  into  his 
arms,  but  that  she  kept  him  back. 
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'  No,  no !'  she  exclaimed.  '  I  have  told 
you  already,  and  I  tell  you  again,  it  is  too 
late.' 

'  Too  late  for  what  ?  What  our  life  wants 
is  love.  If  I  ever  thought  that  I  could  push 
it  out  of  my  heart — and  I  have  tried,  I  own 
it — I  was  a  fool.  I  shall  never  try  again, 
whatever  you  do,  Joan.  If  you  insist  upon 
it,  I  must  carry  on  my  work — which  I  care 
for  very  deeply ;  I  own  that,  too- — in  the 
same  solitary  and  cheerless  fashion  as  I  have 
carried  it  on  all  these  months.  But  it  might 
be  so  different!  And  you — you  complain 
that  you  are  not  happy.' 

'  Happy !' 

Was  she  yielding  ?  was  she  his — his  in 
a  deeper,  truer  sense  than  ever  she  had 
been  before  ?  He  almost  thought  so — his 
eye  kindled.  But  the  next  moment  she  had 
wrenched  herself  free,  and  stood  before  him, 
her  lovely  face  glowing  with  what  looked  to 
him  like  anger,  though  it  was  really  the  last 
struggle  of   pride  against  his  dominant  will. 
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As  he  gazed  at  her,  something  like  a  cloud 
passed  across  his  brain,  his  hands  dropped 
by  his  side,  he  staggered,  and  before  Joan, 
amazed  and  terrified,  could  reach  him,  he 
sank  heavily  into  a  chair. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Thursday  was  the  day  fixed  for  Miss  Gray's 
funeral,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  Basil 
Gray  should  have  attended.  But  Shelford 
was  full  of  disagreeable  associations — death, 
to  besfin  with,  was  disag^reeable  at  all  times — 
and  though  Basil  had  a  marvellous  capacity 
for  stepping  out  of  the  grasp  of  thought,  he 
could  not  elude  an  uncomfortable  remem- 
brance of  the  half-hour  at  the  inn,  and  of 
that  walk  from  the  inn  to  the  bank  which 
had  sharply  followed.  Mr.  Esdaile  would  be 
at  the  funeral,  and  on  the  whole  Mr.  Esdaile 
was  not  the  man  whom  even  Basil  Gray 
much  cared  to  meet,  not  did  he  know  any- 
thincr  of  those  little  re-awakened  tendernesses 
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which  would  on  such  a  day  have  kept  Mr. 
Esdaile  from  offering  anything  in  the  form  of 
a  sHght  to  the  brother's  son  whom  she  had 
loved.  Basil  told  his  mother  that  he  would 
go,  and  even  made  the  same  assertion  to 
himself;  but  when  the  morning  came  he 
realized  that  he  had  a  cold,  which  took  a 
serious  aspect  in  the  telegram.  He  worded 
it  both  gracefully  and  strongly,  and  pleased 
himself  with  reflections  upon  the  effect  it 
would  produce  when  read  aloud  :  he  felt, 
moreover,  that  the  effort  which  he  made  to 
send  it  off  at  an  early  hour  deserved  apprecia- 
tion. Then  he  turned  to  his  breakfast  and 
his  newspaper,  and  there  his  eye  was  imme- 
diately met  by  the  heading,  '  Illness  of  Sir 
Henry  Lancaster.'  The  paragraph  went  on 
to  say  that  it  was  with  much  regret  they 
announced  that  Sir  Henry  Lancaster  had 
been  seized  by  a  serious  attack  of  illness 
on  the  preceding  evening.  Inquiries  made 
at  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  residence  just 
before  going  to  press  had  only  elicited  the 
VOL.  III.  55 
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information  that  it  was  feared  his  condition 
was  critical.  The  names  were  given  of  two 
doctors  w^ho  were  in  attendance. 

For  some  seconds  B.isil  Gray  sat  looking 
at  the  paper,  with  his  under-lip  pushed  up 
and  his  eyebrows  raised.  He  was  not 
malicious,  and  the  news  to  a  certain  degree 
shocked  him.  He  was  quickly  conscious  of 
this,  and  took  the  credit  due. 

'  Lots  of  men,  now,  would  be  rather 
pleased,'  he  said  to  himself;  '  but,  'pon  my 
soul !  I'm  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow.  What 
an  awful  smash  up  it  must  be  !  I  haven't  got 
much  to  thank  him  for,  and  he  could  be  con- 
foundedly domineering  at  times  ;  still — he's 
young  to  have  everything  come  to  an  end — 
Government  wouldn't  let  a  thing  like  that 
get  into  the  papers  if  it  wasn't  all  up. 
Wonder  how  Joan  will  behave  ?  She's  such 
a  contradictory  little  monkey,  there's  no 
saying  how  she  may  take  it;  and  though  she 
never  seems  to  care  a  brass  farthing  about 
him,  I'm  not  so  certain.     Wonder  what  sort 
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of  settlements  she's  got  ?  Suppose  it  would 
be  only  decent  to  go  and  inquire  for  him  ; 
and  if  Joan  will  see  me,  I  shall  hear  the 
rights  of  it.  I'd  better  go  at  once,  or  Lady 
Medhurst  will  be  coming  up — yes,  I'll  go  at 
once.' 

He  went,  and  the  face  of  the  butler  at 
Lennox  Gardens  confirmed  his  previous  im- 
pression, although  the  man  gave  a  carefully 
guarded  report.  Sir  Henry  was  certainly 
better,  but  had  to  be  kept  very  quiet. 
Evidently  this  was  the  form  to  which  he  had 
to  restrict  himself;  but  when  Basil  asked  if  he 
could  see  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  housekeeper,  the 
man  hesitated.  Basil  was  a  cousin,  one  of 
the  family,  and  was  a  great  deal  at  the  house  ; 
nobody  in  the  shape  of  a  relation  as  yet  had 
arrived,  and  he  reflected  that  it  might  be 
exceeding  his  province  to  send  him  away. 

*  If  you  will  step  this  way,  sir,'  he  said, 
going  towards  the  drawing-room  ;  *  the  doctors 
will  be  coming  into  the  library,  and  I  will  send 
Mrs.  Stowe  immediately.' 

55—2 
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Basil  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  pretty 
(]rawin2;--room,  looking  about  with  the  satisfac- 
tion which  the  evidences  of  Joan's  taste 
always  awoke  in  him.  There  was  no  prettier 
room,  of  its  kind,  in  London.  Everything 
was  delicately  fresh ;  there  were  charming 
nooks  and  corner^  in  which  lurked  beautiful 
things  ;  the  draperies  and  glass  were  exquisite, 
but  they  did  not  assert  themselves,  or  stand 
forward  labelled,  as  it  were,  with  their  value. 
Flame-coloured  azaleas  and  purple  pansies 
were  massed  on  one  table,  and  everywhere 
about,  in  clear  glass  bowls,  were  roses — roses 
just  breaking  from  bud,  or  touching  their  one 
perfect  day  of  glory,  and  filling  the  room  with 
faint  fresh  scent.  Basil  had  lifted  one  to  his 
face  when  Joan  came  in. 

He  started  when  he  saw  her.  From  the 
butler's  manner  he  had  not  expected  anvone 
but  the  housekeeper,  and  this  sad  woman 
who  stood  before  him,  this  white  weary-eyed 
figure  which  seemed  to  wander  in  and  to 
look   at    him    from    some    far-away   distance, 
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required  a  readjustment  of  thought  before  she 
could  be  connected  with  the  beautiful  Lady 
Lancaster.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Basil 
Gray  was  speechless — he  did  not  know  what 
to  say  ;  he  felt  as  if  he  had  suddenly  intruded 
upon  a  stranger's  grief.  But  Joan  did  not 
notice.  She  expressed  no  surprise  at  seeing 
him.  She  uttered  no  words  of  greeting. 
She  came  in  and  dropped  into  a  chair,  silently. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Joan,'  said  Basil 
awkwardly.  *  I  didn't  mean  you  to  be  told — 
I  intended  to  send  a  message  by  Mrs.  Stowe  ; 
I  never  thought  of  disturbing  you.' 

'  You  didn't  disturb  me.  1  didn't  know  you 
were  here.' 

Her  very  voice  had  grown  unlike  her  ;  it 
seemed  to  be  shrunken  and  thin. 

'  I  came  to  know  whether  I  could  do  any- 
thing for  you,'  said  Basil,  who  could  not  lose 
sight  of  his  own  position  with  regard  to  any 
event. 

'  Can  you  ?'  she  said,  without  looking  at 
him. 
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'  Of  course  I  can,  if  you  will  only  tell  me. 
Don't  you  want  someone  to  come  ?  Shall  I 
fetch  my  mother  or  Mary  ?' 

This  time  she  glanced  at  him,  but  with  so 
bewildered  an  air  that  he  began  to  think  she 
had  lost  her  senses. 

'  Why  ?'  she  asked. 

'  Why  ?  Oh,  to  help  you — to  be  with  you. 
To  help  you  to  nurse,'  he  suggested. 

'  But  they  will  not  let  me  nurse,'  she 
answered.  '  I  mayn't  be  in  the  room  even  — 
they  say  it  disturbs  him.' 

'Just  like  doctors!'  said  Basil,  with  a  show 
of  indignation.  '  Of  course  that's  an  awful 
bore  for  you.  But  you  must  keep  up,  Joan  ; 
you  mustn't  let  them  frighten  you,'  he  added, 
drawing  his  chair  close  to  hers  and  facing  her  ; 
'  they  always  make  the  worst  of  an  illness,  to 
have  more  credit  for  curing  it.  And  you 
must  certainly  have  someone  with  you,  if  it's 
only  to  write  notes  ;  there  must  be  such  heaps 
of  notes ' 

He  stopped  suddenly  ;  it  was   mortifyingly 
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evident  that  she  did  not  even  hear  him. 
There  was  a  silence,  and  this  again  did  not 
seem  to  surprise  her,  though  at  last  she  broke 
it  herself. 

'  I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  the  doctors 
said  ?' 

'  No.' 

'  He  will  die.'  In  a  few  moments  she 
repeated  the  words   dreamily  :  '  He  will  die.' 

*  Don't  believe  them,'  said  Basil  impatiently, 
'  and  for  mercy's  sake  don't  break  down.  I 
tell  you  that's  their  way.  Why  should  he  die, 
at  his  age  ?' 

She  was  looking  at  him,  and  this  time  she 
answered  quickly  : 

*  They  say  he  has  been  ill  for  a  long  time, 
that  he  should  have  gone  way — but  he 
couldn't  very  well  go  away  from  me,  could 
he?' 

In  her  words,  in  her  look,  there  was 
something  so  miserable,  so  despairing,  that 
Basil's  light  nature  seemed  to  shrink  back 
from  its  influence. 
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'  From  you  ?'  he  stammered. 

'  Yes.  It  is  I  who  have  broken  down  his 
hTe.' 

'  '  You  !  Absurd  !  He  can't  blame  you. 
You  haven't  done  anything.  He  was  a  tre- 
mendously busy  man,  and  you  had  to  take 
your  own  line  or  be  nowhere.' 

Apparently  she  was  now  listening  to  him 
with  greater  attention. 

'  I  can't  argue,'  she  said  slowly.      '  I  knozu! 

'  What  ?' 

'  What  he  wanted,  what  he  missed,  what 
he's  dying  for.' 

*  Oh,  a  man  doesn't  die  for  that !'  exclaimed 
Basil  scornfully. 

*  Some  men  do.  No — you  couldn't.'  As 
she  looked  at  him  a  light  slowly  dawned  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  rose  up.  '  He  didn't  like 
you.  You  oughtn't  to  be  here,  ought  you  T 
she  demanded  suddenly. 

'  Why  not  ?  When  a  man  is  so  ill,  it  isn't 
likely  he'll  be  jealous.' 

*  Jealous  !'     She  gave  a  cry  ;  the  red  rushed 
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into  her  cheek.  '  Oh,  how  Httle — how  Uttle 
you  know  !  He  never  thought  of  you — you 
never  troubled  him  for  a  moment.  Jealous ! 
— of  what,  of  whom  ?' 

'  I  thought — well,  he  hated  that  stupid 
thing  in  the  paper,'  said  Basil  apologetically. 
'  Of  course,  I  know  it  was  foolery,  but ' 

'  If  he  hated  it,  it  was  only  for  me.'  She 
stood,  drawn  back,  her  angry  eyes  fixed  on 
him  with  a  fire,  an  indignation,  of  which  he 
had  not  judged  her  capable.  '  He  knew  that 
you  were  nothing — nothing  I' 

Before  this  scourging  scorn  Basil  Gray 
could  not  feel  but  uncomfortably  small.  He 
had  believed  himself  to  have  made  some  im- 
pression upon  Lancaster's  life ;  it  was  hu- 
miliating to  learn  that  even  Joan  had  gauged 
that  impression  throughout.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  answer  her,  when  suddenly  the 
fire  died  out  of  her  eyes  ;  she  turned,  listen- 
ing, and  ran  to  the  door,  holding  it  open  and 
leaning  out,  one  hand  on  the  handle  and  the 
other  on   the  frame   of  the  doorway.       But, 
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after  a  minute's  hushed  waiting,  she  came 
slowly  back,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
her  burst  of  ano^er. 

*  They  are  still  in  his  room,'  she  said 
drearily.  '  I  don't  know  how  long  they  have 
been  there,  whether  for  minutes  or  hours. 
What  time  is  it  ?' 

But  at  this  instant  the  butler  came  into  the 
room  to  inquire  whether  her  ladyship  would 
see  Lady  Millicent  Fairlie.  Joan  started 
almost  with  terror. 

*  No  !'  she  exclaimed  quickly,  '  No,  no, 
no  !  No,  it's  impossible — say  that  it's  im- 
possible, Thompson.  Say  I  can  see  no  oile.' 
Then,  as  if  with  an  awakening,  she  turned 
upon  Basil.  '  Why  are  you  here  ?  I  didn't 
want  anyone,  and  you  shouldn't  have  come.' 

'It  wasn't  to  see  you,' he  explained.  'I 
didn't  know  you  would  come  in.  But,  as 
I  am  here,  can't  I  do  anything  ?  Mayn't  I 
stay  ?' 

'  No — go  !' — peremptorily. 

She  did  not  look  at  him  aeain.      He  was 
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obliged  to  leave  the  room  feeling  that  he  had 
absolutely  no  place  in  her  thoughts.  It  was 
unexpected ;  it  was  humiliating.  He  had 
imagined  that  even  in  her  grief  she  would 
have  turned  to  him  for  advice,  if  for  nothing 
more  ;  but  never  before  had  he  been  made  to 
feel  himself  so  completely  of  no  account,  and 
he  reflected  with  some  uneasiness  that  it  was 
possible  even  Thompson  had  heard  his  sum- 
mary dismissal.  On  this  account  he  said  to 
the  man,  when  he  met  him  in  the  hall  : 

'  I  am  afraid  Lady  Lancaster  is  very  much 
upset.     She  scarcely  seems  herself.' 

'  Her  ladyship  was  greatly  shocked  by  the 
suddenness,  sir.' 

'  Has  anyone  been  sent  for  ?' 

'  We  expect  Lord  and  Lady  Medhurst 
within  the  next  hour,  sir.  They  have  tele- 
graphed to  say  they  are  coming.' 

'  Ah,  that's  all  right,'  said  Basil,  congratu- 
lating himself  that  he  had  avoided  an  unplea- 
sant encounter. 

Still,  his  self-love  had  been  wounded,  and 
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he   felt   a  discomfort  from  which  he  seldom 
suffered.     It  struck  him  that  he  would  go  to 
the  Ashtons.     If  Elizabeth  were  at  home,  her 
appreciation  would  be  pleasant ;  and,  indeed, 
he  would  be  welcome  to  all   the  family  that 
morning   as   bringing  the  latest  news  of  Sir 
Henry.      It  was  noticeable  in   Basil  that  the 
affair  about  the  cheque  never  seemed  to  strike 
him  with  the  sort  of  shame  which  would  have 
kept  him  away  from  people  ;   it  never,  indeed, 
had  occurred  to  him  in  that  light.      He  dis- 
liked  those  who  knew  of  it,  because   it  was 
disagreeable    to    him   to  feel  himself   in   the 
shade  ;    but    he    had    not   sunk    in    his    own 
estimation  beyond  the  acknowledgment  that 
he  had  not  been  so  clever  as  he  was  capable 
of  being,  and  even   this  was  tempered   with 
many  excuses.       When    he    reached   Albion 
Street,  Colonel  Ashton  was  coming  out,  but 
he  immediately  turned  and  re-opened  the  door 
with  his  latch-key. 

'  Come    in,   come    in,'  he   said   hospitably. 
'  I'm  in  no  hurry.      I  was  just  going  down  to 
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hear  about  poor  Lancaster,  but been  there, 

have  you  ?  That's  all  right.  Come  along 
and  tell  my  wife.  She's  upstairs.  Sad  busi- 
ness, indeed,  sad  business !  I'm  afraid  it's 
serious.' 

Only  Elizabeth  was  standing  at  the  window, 
looking  listlessly  out  at  the  misty  rain  which 
was  fallino-.  She  turned,  thinking  that  her 
father  had  forgotten  something,  but  Basil  was 
quite  alive  to  the  change  which  swept  over 
her  face  at  sight  of  him. 

'  You  didn't  expect  me  ?'  he  said,  looking 
into  her  eyes  as  he  took  her  hand. 

'  Where's  your  mother,  Elizabeth  ?'  asked 
Colonel  Ashton,  looking  round.  '  Gone  up- 
stairs ?  Oh,  I'll  fetch  her  ;  she'll  like  to  hear 
the  latest  news  from  Lennox  Gardens  ;  Basil 
has  just  come  from  there.' 

He   hurried  out  of  the   room.      Basil   had 
not    dropped    the   hand   she   left   in   his,  nor 
lowered  his   own   look.      In   spite  of  herself 
Elizabeth  was  aware  of  the  hot  colour  creep 
ing  over  her  face,  and  her  heart  beating  with 
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the  bitter  bliss  of  the  moment  ;  all  the  lines 
of  her  features,  which  had  grown  hard,  seemed 
to  melt  and  soften.  He  felt  his  old  admira- 
tion stirring  again,  and  he  had  never  lound 
the  consciousness  of  her  love  so  pleasant  as 
now,  when  it  had  something  healing  snd 
soothine  in  its  touch.  He  held  her  motion- 
less  and  throbbing  with  his  gaze,  without 
speaking,  until  Mrs.  Ashton  came  quickly  in. 
She  glanced  sharply  at  them,  for  there  was 
disturbance  in  Elizabeth's  face,  but  they  had 
dropped  their  hands,  and  it  might  be  no  more 
than  distress  at  his  news  which  affected  her. 

'  Edward  says  you  don't  bring  a  better 
account,'  began  Mrs.  Ashton.  '  Of  course  I 
sent  down  the  first  thing,  and  offered  to  go 
to  the  poor  child  at  once,  but  just  a  little 
scrawl  was  returned,  begging  me  not  to  come. 
No  doubt  her  mother  is  f/ie  person.  Has  she 
arrived  ?' 

'  She's  expected.     Joan  is  awfully  cut  up.' 
*  How  do  you  know  ?     Have  you  seen  her  ?' 
demanded   the  mother  quickly,   and  looking 
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again  at  Elizabeth.  But  Elizabeth  stood  with 
her  eyes  bent,  and  the  colour,  which  did  not 
come  and  go  easily  with  her,  still  flushing  her 
cheek. 

'  Yes,  I  saw  her,'  Basil  returned  carelessly. 
'  I  believe  it  was  a  mistake.  She  did  not 
know  1  was  in  the  room.' 

'  I  hope  she  did  not.  You  were  not  the 
person  she  should  have  seen,'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Ashton,  provoked  into  bluntness. 

'  Oh,  I've  been  a  sort  of  tame  cat  about  the 
house.     Cousins  often  are.' 

There  was  a  pause,  which  with  these  newly 
stirred  feelings  abroad  in  the  air  many  men 
would  have  found  awkward.  Basil  did  not. 
He  only  remarked  pleasantly  : 

'  But,  of  course,  if  Joan  had  been  quite 
herself  she'd  have  jumped  at  your  offer.  As 
it  is,  she  seems  stupefied — not  to  care  about 
anything.' 

Mrs.  Ashton  looked  incredulous  ;  she  only 
said  : 

'  He    has  not   seemed   himself   for  a  long 
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while.  I  don't  quite  understand  what  they 
call  the  attack — exhaustion,  I  believe — but  I 
fear  it  is  very  serious,  and  I  am  thankful  that 
Joan  was  at  home  last  night.' 

*  Poor  thing !'  said  Colonel  Ashton,  who 
had  just  come  in  :  'it  seems  as  if  she  had  but 
just  married.' 

Mrs.  Ashton's  motherly  heart  melted. 

*  Yes  ;  after  all  she  is  only  a  child,  and  may 
be  forgiven  for  being  a  little  foolish.' 

But  she  did  not  look  as  if  she  forgave  Basil, 
and  there  was  something  in  Elizabeth's  atti- 
tude and  silence  which  caused  her  uneasiness. 

Basil  himself  noticed  it  with  genuine 
delight. 

More  than  once  lately  Elizabeth  had  been 
present  to  his  mind.  Things  seemed  to  be 
slipping  away  from  him  ;  he  felt  older  ;  and 
the  thought  of  her  fidelity  was  soothing. 
What  now  surprised  him  was  that  she 
seemed  to  have  regained  her  youth  and 
her  looks.  Generally  the  contrast  between 
her  and  Joan  was  so  distinctly  unfavourable 
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to  Elizabeth  that  he  vowed  it  was  more  than 
a  man  could  face  ;  but  to-day  the  conditions 
were  different :  to-day  he  had  left  Joan  grief- 
stricken,  heavy-eyed,  and  certainly  unsym- 
pathetic towards  himself,  to  find  Elizabeth 
looking  her  handsomest,  well  dressed,  and 
moved  to  softness  by  his  first  touch  of  senti- 
ment. If  he  could  prove  to  himself  that 
he,  too,  was  faithful  to  a  love  left  far  behind, 
he  was  conscious  that  it  would  go  far  to 
restore  an  inner  balance,  the  inequalities  of 
which  were  at  times  annoying.  Really,  he 
scarcely  thought  that  he  could  carry  on  the 
newly-awakened  feeling  to  the  point  of 
marrying  Elizabeth  Ashton,  but  he  would 
not  at  all  mind  being  engaged  to  her  ;  and 
if  insurmountable  obstacles  arose,  he  would, 
at  any  rate,  have  done  his  utmost,  and  felt 
he  deserved  praise. 

Silently  and  very  cleverly,  for  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton's  uneasiness  was  aroused,  he  managed 
to  convey  a  good  deal  to  Elizabeth.  It  was 
an    old    language,  after    all,   and    one  which 

VOL.  III.  56 
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she  had  never  forgotten  ;  now  that  the  old 
sweetness  appeared  again,  she  would  open 
her  heart  to  it  at  all  hazards.  What  was 
before  her,  what  sickening  times  of  waiting, 
what  slighting  disappointments,  she  believed 
she  knew  very  well.  She  did  not  even 
imagfine  that  here  was  more  than  the  sem- 
blance  of  love  ;  but  she  could  no  more  turn 
from  it  than  the  lost  traveller  in  the  desert 
could  turn  from  the  last  drink  of  water, 
because  he  knew  he  was  afterwards  to  die 
of  thirst.  So  she  was  tremblingly  alive  to 
the  delicious  sensations,  and  suffered  her  eyes 
to  tell  the  tale  ;  while  Mrs.  Ashton,  who,  in 
spite  of  her  doubts,  was  a  good  deal  dis- 
tracted by  compassion  for  Joan,  talked  of 
what  she  had  noticed  amiss  in  Lancaster's 
appearance. 

Presently  Basil  got  up  and  took  his  leave. 

*  I'll  walk  part  of  the  way  with  you. 
There's  no  use  in  calling  at  Lennox  Gardens, 
as  we've  just  heard.  Susie  and  Lll  go  there 
this  afternoon,'  said  Colonel  Ashton  cheerfully. 
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'Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  send  Con- 
stance that  book  she  wants,'  called  Mrs. 
Ashton. 

'  Here  it  is.  I'll  give  it  to  him  !'  cried 
Elizabeth. 

She  caught  up  the  book  and  ran  out. 
Colonel  Ashton  vanished  into  his  dressing- 
room  in  pursuit  of  his  coat,  and  for  one 
moment  the  two  were  alone.  Elizabeth's 
bright  and  glowing  face  sent  Basil  full  tilt 
on  one  of  his  impulses.  He  caught  her 
hand. 

'  Elizabeth,  do  you  remember  old  days  ?' 
She  looked  at   him   silently,  but  her  eyes 
gave  the  answer. 

'  Why  have  you  been  so  different  all  these 
years  ?'  Then  as  he  began  to  feel  the  in- 
convenience of  his  question,  he  hurried  on — 
'  It  wasn't  you,  though — it  was  fate,  miserable 
fate.' 

She  roused  herself  at  last  to  answer. 
'  I   don't  think   you   have  found   your  life 
miserable.' 

56-2 
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'Yes,  I  have — oh,  and  I've  been  to  blame  ; 
I  own  it  all.     Still — do  you  care  a  little  ?' 

She  said  in  a  passionate  undertone  : 

'  You  know — you  know  that  I  care  only 
too  much.      I  can't  chancje.' 

'  Sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,'  said 
Colonel  Ashton,  emerging  and  pulling  on  his 
glove.  'Fact  is,  there's  a  new  maid,  and 
Susie  hasn't  fairly  taken  her  in  hand  about 
my  room,  so  she's  been  in,  turning  all  my 
things  topsy-turvy,  and  everything's  in  the 
wrong  place,  of  course.  Wonderful  how 
quickly  women  manage  to  effect  a  revolution!' 

In  the  pressure  of  the  hand  which  Basil 
gave  Elizabeth  there  lay — or  so  she  thought 
— as  much  meaning  as  in  many  words,  and 
she  gave  herself  up  to  the  enchanting  task 
of  trying  to  interpret  them  into  what  she 
longed  to'hear.  After  all,  once  he  had  loved 
her,  and  there  are  times  when  for  the  dead 
to  come  to  life  again  seems  no  miracle,  but 
the  natural  law.  Basil  Gray  walked  across 
the  Park   not  at  all  displeased  with  himself. 
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It  was  always  agreeable  to  find  his  inclina- 
tions so  unmistakably  on  the  side  of  honour 
and  right,  that  he  could  admire  the  impression 
they  would  make  upon  the  world  ;  and  what 
could  be  more  disinterested  than  to  propose 
to  marry  a  girl  without  a  penny  ?  The  two 
gentlemen  walked  just  inside  the  Park  Lane 
railings,  and  at  Stanhope  Gate  Basil  emerged, 
feeling  that  it  would  hardly  be  decent  to 
appear  in  a  throng  of  people  just  when  his 
aunt  was  being  buried.  Colonel  Ashton 
alluded  to  her  death,  though  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  funeral,  and  Basil  made  a  few  remarks 
with  much  feeling.      Then  they  parted. 

London  was  greatly  taken  up  with  Sir 
Henry  Lancaster's  illness.  He  was  a  man 
who,  for  his  age,  had  made  an  astonishing 
mark,  and  the  social  world,  considering  him 
in  his  relation  to  Lady  Lancaster,  was  hardly 
less  interested  than  the  political.  The  stritig 
of  callers  in  Lennox  Gardens  scarcely  ceased. 
Every  scrap  of  information  was  seized  upon 
and     eagerly    retailed,    while    the     newsmen 
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were  shouting  up  and  down  the  streets,  the 
papers  were  seekini^^  the  latest  intehigsnce, 
and  Sir  Henry's  private  secretary  was  at  his 
wits'  end  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  the 
doctors'  bulletins.  Meanwhile,  from  room  to 
room  Joan  wandered  like  an  unquiet  ghost, 
apparently  indifferent  to,  or  even,  her  mother 
thought,  unconscious  of,  what  was  said  to  her, 
absorbed  in  some  miserable  train  of  thought 
which  they  could  neidier  fathom  nor  comfort. 
The  next  day  passed  in  the  same  manner. 
On  the  third  morning  General  Murchison, 
marching  stiffly  towards  the  Grays'  gate,  was 
met  by  Mary,  who  had  been  walking  up  and 
down  to  intercept  him. 

*  Mary  !'  he  said  reprovingly.  '  You  ought 
not  to  be  out  here  on  a  day  like  this,  with 
your  cold.  It  is  most  imprudent.  My  dear 
love,  come  in  at  once.' 

*  No,'  she  said  ;  '  I  must  speak  to  you  here. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  I  must  go  to  London, 
but  I  wish  to  consult  you  first,  and  I  must 
see  you  alone.' 
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'  Your  cousin  isn't  worse  ?  I  was  bringing 
the  Ti/ucs,  which  speaks  of  a  sh'ght  improve- 
ment.' 

'  No,  no,  it  isn't  Henry.  Poor  Henry  ! 
But,  after  all,  why  should  one  pity  him  ? 
There  are  so  many  worse  things  than  death  ! 
Do  you  know  that  my  aunt  has  left  Basil 
money,  after  all  ?' 

'  You  don't  mean  it !  Well,  I  dare  say  it 
will  be  the  saving  of  him.  He  will  steady 
down  and  make  a  home  for  his  mother,  and 
we  can  be  married  at  once,'  concluded  the 
General  hopefully. 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

*  That  is  what  troubles  me.  He  writes  that 
he  is  engfaofed  to  Elizabeth  Ashton.' 

'  Well  ?     You  like  her,  don't  you  ?' 

'  Oh,'  she  cried,  '  but  she  doesn't  know  !' 

General   Murchison  stood  still  with  a  very 

grave  look  on  his  face.      He  had  forgotten. 

Presently  he  said  : 

'  Don't  you  think  he  has  told  her  ?' 

*  Told   her !     No.     He    would    never   tell 
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her.  And  oh,  Colin,  Elizabeth  has  always 
been  like  my  sister,  I  couldn't,  couldn't  let 
her  do  this  thing  !' 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  him  breathlessly. 
If  she  might  be  spared  ! 

*  No,'  he  said  slowly,  '  you  couldn't.' 

*  Then,'  she  said,  with  a  frightened  tone  in 
her  voice,  '  I  must  tell  her  this  of  my  own 
brother — proclaim  his  sin,  and  break  her  heart. 
It  is  a  hard  thincf  to  have  to  do  !' 

'  Will  you  let  me  go  in  your  place  ?  I'm  a 
stupid  fellow,  Mary,  but  I  think,  remember- 
ing you,  I  could  be  more  gentle  than  you 
might  expect.' 

She  turned  to  him  and  clasped  his  arm. 

'Tell  me  honestly,'  she  said.  'Loving 
Elizabeth  as  I  do,  and — being  a  woman,  am 
I  not  the  right  person  ?' 

'  Yes,'  he  said  quietly. 

'  Mary,  I  never  for  one  instant  thought 
that  he  or  I  could  be  such  fools.  I  don't 
know  which   is  the  greatest.      Basil   will  be 
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tired  and  dissatisfied  before  we  have  been 
married  six  weeks  — if  ever  he  reaches  the 
wedding-day — and  I  know  it  as  well  as  I 
know  anything  in  the  world,  and  yet  I  am 
idiotically,  senselessly  happy.  My  people 
hold  up  their  hands  in  amazement  ;  Con- 
stance, if  she  were  not  occupied  with  that 
overpowering  baby,  would  have  flung  Arthur 
at  my  head  until  we  had  quarrelled  for  life  ; 
but,  after  all,  if  I'm  satisfied,  what  can  anyone 
say  ?  They  can't  think  me  more  foolish  than 
I  think  myself.  Now  you're  come  to  say  the 
same  thing,  deliver  the  same  warnings.  Don't 
do  it,  Mary.  Believe  me  that  I  am  doing  it 
with  my  eyes  open.  I  know  the  worst.  And 
the  worst  to  me,  however  little  you  may  think 
it,  is  just  that  he  will  get  tired  and  bored  of 
it  all  so  soon.  If  it  wasn't  for  that  I  could 
face  everything,'  Elizabeth  jumped  up  and 
walked  hastily  to  the  window.  When  she 
came  back,  a  minute  afterwards,  and  flung 
herself  again  into  her  chair,  her  eyes  were 
bright,  and  she  laughed.     '  There,  Mary,  now 
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you  see  !  But  I  don't  suppose  you  could  ever 
understand  anything  so  senseless  ?' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  older  woman,  looking  at  her, 
'  I  could.' 

'  And  still  you  have  something  to  say  ?' 
asked  Elizabeth  uneasily. 

'Yes.' 

'  Something  you  think  I  should  know  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Something  which — which  has  to  do  with 
his — carino-  ?' 

'No.' 

Elizabeth's  face  brightened,  clouded, 
brightened  again.     She  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

'  Then  I  will  not  hear  it.' 

Mary  still  had  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her, 
but  now  she  moved  them  and  looked  on  the 
floor. 

'You  must,'  she  said  quietly.  'You  must 
not  marry  him  without  knowing.' 

'  For  shame,  Mary  !'  cried  Elizabeth  hotly. 
'  You,  his  sister  !' 

'  It  is   because    I    am  his   sister,'  said  the 
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Other  more  bitterly.  '  Don't  you  suppose  it 
costs  somethino:  to  come  here  and  tell  you 
what ' 

'Hush!'  said  Elizabeth,  putting  up  her 
hand.  '  I  won't  hear  a  word.  Don't  you 
see  that  whatever  you  told  me  would  make 
no  difference,  because  I  should  marry  him 
just  the  same  ?  And  don't  you  understand 
that  if  you  want  to  help  me  it  won't  help  me 
one  bit  to  know  something  bad  about  my 
husband  ?  Perhaps  if  you  had  been  able 
to  show  more  confidence  in  Basil  he  wouldn't 
have  worried  you  so  much.  I  mean  to  show 
confidence.' 

But  she  s^id  these  brave  words  in  a  broken 
voice,  and  Mary  got  up  and  put  her  arms 
round  her  tenderly. 

*  My  dear,'  she  said,  '  God  bless  you  !' 

So  Elizabeth  never  knew. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


If  death  itself  is  full  of  unknown  mysteries, 
the  dark  valley  which  lies  before  it  is  almost 
as  far  removed  from  us.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  it  is  crossed  so  swifcly  that  there  is  no 
time  for  wonder,  but  often  we  must  linger  in 
its  strange  shadows,  and  growing  nearer  to 
the  land  to  which  it  leads,  pass  from  familiar 
sights  and  sounds,  and  become  a  mystery 
ourselves  to  our  nearest.  And  though,  now 
and  then,  one  comes  back  who  might  be 
expected  to  give  the  watchers  some  know- 
ledge of  the  valley  through  which  we  shall 
all  in  turn  journey,  it  seems  as  if  the  shadows 
still  rested  upon  it,  and  dimmed  their  re- 
membrance. 
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Into  this  valley  Lancaster  had  entered. 
They  did  not  think  that  he  was  unconscious, 
but  it  was  certain  that  consciousness  was 
dulled.  At  times,  indeed,  there  was  a  rest- 
less uneasiness  almost  amounting  to  excite- 
ment, and  in  fear  of  this  the  doctors  were 
insisting  upon  the  most  profound  quiet  and 
silence.  Every  possible  noise  in  the  house 
was  either  forestalled  or  muffled  by  the  help 
of  thick  curtains  ;  straw  was  strewn  outside, 
doors  might  not  slam  nor  stairs  creak,  and 
only  trained  nurses  and  doctors  were  admitted 
to  the  sick-room.  It  was  an  evident,  unmis- 
takable trace  of  disturbance,  when  at  the  first 
his  eyes  rested  upon  Joan,  which  led  to  her 
banishment.  Once  or  twice,  it  was  true, 
Lady  Medhurst  had  stolen  in  and  looked  at 
him  without  his  noticim^  her,  but  it  cost  Joan 
so  much  to  hear  of  this  that  her  mother  re- 
solved in  future  only  to  venture  upon  the 
step  when  she  could  conceal  it  from  her 
daughter's  knowledge. 

She  could  not  understand  Joan. 
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Her  last  visit  had  grieved  her  deeply.  It 
had  been  too  evident  to  her  that  the  marriage 
was  unhappy,  that  Joan  and  her  husband 
were  unsuited,  and  that  Joan's  conduct  was 
creating  remark.  She  had  gone  sadly  back 
to  Ashbury,  feeling  as  if  ihe  very  foundations 
were  shaken,  blaming  herself  both  for  what 
she  had  said  and  left  unsaid,  conscious  that 
she  did  not  possess,  perhaps  never  had  pos- 
sessed, her  daughter's  confidence,  and  more 
miserable  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life 
before.  Nor  could  she  share  her  trouble  with 
her  husband.  Instinct  told  her,  however  much 
wifely  loyalty  tried  to  hide  it,  that  he  could 
not  be  trusted  to  act  with  the  delicate  tact 
necessary  for  any  attempt  at  interference  in 
such  a  position  ;  and  so  certain  was  it  that  hv 
would  not  be  content  to  remain  still  if  once 
he  knew,  that  the  only  chance  was  that  he 
should  not  know.  When  the  telegram  came 
it  must  be  owned  that,  mother  though  she 
was,  she  felt  more  indignation  with,  than  pity 
for,   Joan.      It  seemed  that  the  child  was  to 
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have  a  terrible  lesson,  but  had  she  the  heart 
to  feel  it  ? 

And  yet,  that  her  Joan,  her  little  Joan  of 
so  few  years  ago,  should  not  have  a  heart ! 

Why,  she  remembered  well  how  tender- 
hearted she  was  when  any  trouble  or  sickness 
came  to  the  people — or  even  to  the  dogs. 
When  Moth  was  run  over  she  was  so  incon- 
solable in  her  terror  lest  he  should  not  recover, 
that  her  father  had  bestowed  upon  her  one  of 
his  longest  lectures  against  the  weakness  of 
undue  sensibility  ;  and  could  it  be  possible 
that  this  sensibility  had  hardened  into  the 
worldly  shape  in  which  she  had  presented 
herself  before  her  shocked  mother  ? 

These  doubts,  these  fears,  occupied  Lady 
Medhurst's  mind  throughout  the  journey — 
occupied  it  so  fully  that  she  could  hardly 
give  the  necessary  attention  to  her  husband's 
many  remarks.  Once  when  he  said,  '  I  trust 
that  no  undue  love  of  gaiety  on  Joan's  part 
has  caused  uneasiness  to  Henry,'  she  looked 
at  him  with  a  sudden  alarm.      But  no  deeper 
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doubt  had  reached  hnn,  and  when  she 
answered  gravely,  '  I  trust  not,'  it  appeared 
as  if  he  had  almost  dismissed  it  from  his 
mind. 

The  first  day  they  scarcely  saw  Joan.  She 
kissed  them  and  then  went  away  and  shut 
lierself  into  her  room,  and  her  maid,  when 
called,  said  with  a  scared  face  that  she  dared 
not  disturb  her.  Dared  not  ?  Lord  Med- 
hurst  stood  speechless ;  but  the  mother, 
roused  to  keener  understanding,  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  and  said  that  they  would 
wait.  Later  on,  she  even  persuaded  him  to 
go  to  his  club,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  should  return  in  time  for  the  doctors' 
visit.  But  the  next  morning  she  went 
up. 

No  answer  came  to  her  knock,  but  the 
door  was  not  locked,  and  she  went  in.  Face 
to  the  sheet,  arms  over  her  head,  Joan  lay  on 
the  bed,  and  there  was  that  in  her  attitude 
and  her  immovability  which  struck  her 
mother's    heart    with    sudden    terror.       She 
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walked  quickly  across  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  shoulder. 

'  Joan  !     My  dear  Joan  !' 

Then  the  young  wife  stirred  and  lifted  her- 
self;  but  the  look  she  turned  on  her  mother 
was  so  strangely  far  away  and  unseeing  that 
Lady  Medhurst  was  scarcely  relieved.  That 
she  knew  her,  however,  was  evident,  for  as 
she  sat  up  and  pushed  away  the  hair  from 
her  forehead,  she  said  in  a  hard  voice  : 

'  So  yoti  are  come.      Is  he  dead  ?' 

Her  eyes  had  no  tears  in  them. 

'  Joan — my  dear  child  !'  cried  her  mother, 
breaking  down  herself  and  feeling  all  that 
she  had  meant  to  say  freezing  on  her  lips. 
'  Don't  look  so  !     Dead  ! — No,  no,  no !' 

Not  for  years  had  Lady  Medhurst  spoken 
or  thought  so  disconnectedly.  Those  vague, 
stony  eyes,  which  yet  carried  in  them  their 
pathetic  look  of  youth,  took  from  her  all  her 
accustomed  power  of  expression.  Joan  was 
more  outwardly  self-possessed. 

'  It  was  good  of  you  to  come ' 

VOL.  III.  57 
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'  My  dear !' 

' but    you    must     not    stay.       No    one 

belonging  to  me  ought  to  stay  here.' 

She  said  this  quite  calmly.  Her  mother 
caught  her  hand. 

*  No,'  she  went  on  in  the  same  dreary  tone  ; 
*  there  is  only  one  thing  which  I  can  do  now, 
and  so  1  try  to  do  it.' 

•  What  is  that  ?'  asked  Lady  Medhurst  in  a 
choked  voice. 

The  young  wife  turned  and  looked  at  her 
in  surprise. 

'  Don't  you  know  ?  1  must  keep  away 
from  him,  that  he  may  at  least  die  in  peace.' 

'  Joan  !' 

'  They  all  tell  me  to  stay  away,'  she  per- 
sisted ;  'and  of  course  I  understand — of 
course,  it  is  right,  I  haven't  once  even 
asked.  Perhaps  if  I  begged  and  prayed 
very  hard,  the  doctors  would  let  me  go  in, 
but  I  know  more  about  it  than  they  do- 
more  than  I  can  tell  anyone.' 

The    mother's     heart    stood    still.      These 
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Strained,  half-whispered  sentences  frightened 
her,  and  made  her  feel  that  she  must  call 
back  her  own  calmness  and  try  to  break 
down  Joan's. 

'  Tell  me,  my  dear,'  she  said,  tenderly 
smoothing  her  hand.  '  I  think  perhaps  I 
can  guess  something ' 

But  Joan  started  from  her,  and  wrenched 
away  her  hand. 

'  No!'  she  cried.      '  No,  no  !' 

'  Hush!'  said  Lady  Medhurst  soothingly  ; 
'  you  know  we  must  be  very  quiet.  Sit 
down  in  this  chair,  and  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say  ;  then  you  will  be  able, to  tell  me 
if  I  am  wrong.  I  am  not  going  to  blame 
you,  my  poor  child  ;  but  I  think  what  hurts 
you  is  the  remembrance  that  you  have  been 
caring  so  much  about  foolish  gaieties  and 
things,  that  your  head  was  turned,  and  now 
you  think  how  poor  and  vain  it  all  seems, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had 
tried  to  interest  yourself  in  your  husband's 
interests.      Is  it  not  this  which  troubles  you  ?' 

57—2 
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Joan  had  been  listening  attentively,  and,  as 
her  mother  spoke,  something  of  the  scared 
look  passed  out  of  her  eyes  ;  but  when  Lady 
Medhurst  paused  she  only  shook  her  head. 

'  Not  this  ?'  said  her  mother,  with  a  little 
surprise  and  a  momentary  hesitation.  It  was 
very  difficult  for  her  to  go  on,,  but  it  might  be 
that  there  was  another  wound,  requiring 
deeper  probing.  She  turned  away  her  face 
as  she  said,  '  Do  you  feel  that  he  was  hurt — 
grieved  about  Basil  Gray  ?' 

^  Why  .'^'  asked  Joan  blankly.  Evidently 
the  question  brought  her  no  pang. 

'  My  dear,'  began  Lady  Medhurst,  '  you 
know  you — I — when  we  were  last  here  I  told 
you  that  a  young  married  woman  should  — 
should  be  extremely  careful,  and  that  you 
ought  not  to  let  Mr.  Gray  come  here  so 
often ' 

'  Did  you  ?'  said  the  young  wife  wearily. 
'  Hark  !  is  that  the  doctor's  carriage  ?' 

She  sprang  up  and  opened  the  door,  but, 
after  listening  for  a  moment,  came  back  and 
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sat  down  with  the  same  stony  and  absorbed 
air  which  her  mother  saw  with  dread. 
Nothing  that  had  been  said  had  as  yet 
touched  the  secret  springs. 

'  Dear  child,'  cried  the  mother  imploringly, 
*  sorrow  comes  to  all  ;  God  does  not  willingly 
afflict.     Can't  you  say,  His  will  be  done  ?' 

'  No,'  said  Joan  in  her  dull  voice. 

•  No  !'     Lady  Medhurst  was  dumb. 

'  I  don't  think  this  was  His  will' 

'  Oh,  my  dear  !' 

She  was  terribly  shocked,  but  something  in 
Joan's  strained  misery  forbade  arguing.  She 
could  only  pray,  and  sit  silent  in  the  presence 
of  a  grief  past  her  comprehension  and  her 
limited  experience.  And  it  seemed  as  if  this 
mute  sympathy  had  in  it  some  power  of 
healing.  Once  Joan  looked  up  as  though 
about  to  speak  ;  but  if  it  were  so,  the  impulse 
died  away.  After  awhile  Lady  Medhurst 
was  called  out.  Mrs.  Ash  ton  was  there. 
She  went  reluctantly,  and  turned  at  the 
door. 
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'  Joan,  is  there  no  one  you  would  see  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  My  dear,  I  am  truly  glad.     Who  ?' 

*  Millicent — Lady  JNIillicent.  Will  you 
send  for  her  ?' 

It  was  strange  ;  but  Lady  Medhurst  was 
too  thankful  to  mind  the  small  details  with 
which  her  life  had  hitherto  been  wrapped 
round.  It  was  scarcely,  however,  a  relief  to 
her  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Ashton,  who  had  cheerful 
views,  and  at  present  was  so  full  of  the  fasci- 
nations of  her  hrst  grandchild  that  she  could 
not  believe  but  that  all  the  world  must  do 
well.  Constance,  it  appeared,  had  but  one 
anxiety — that  her  family  should  see  the  ex- 
traordinary likeness  to  Arthur  ;  but  Arthur 
repudiated  the  idea. 

'And  I  think  that  really,  on  the  whole,  the 
child  is  more  like  my  mother  than  anyone 
else,'  said  the  proud  grandmother ;  '  only  I 
don't  like  to  disappoint  Constance  when  she 
has  so  set  her  heart  upon  his  being  a  second 
Arthur.      It  is  very  pleasant,  however,  to  see 
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two  people  so  happy  in  each  other,  even  if 
they  are  a  Httle  silly  about  it.' 

'  It  is  indeed!'  said  Lady  Medhurst,  sighing. 

'  I  hope  you  will  soon  see  th*i  wonderful 
baby.  I  feel  sure  things  will  go  well  here. 
Henry  is  such  a  young  man,  and  evidentl)-  he 
is  holding  his  own;  and  then  it  is  so  thoroughly 
accounted  for  by  that  wrench  in  Switzerland, 
and  all  the  hard  work  that  has  come  upon  the 
poor  Government  this  winter.  My  love  to 
Joan,  and  tell  her  to  keep  up  her  spirits  and 
eat  and  drink;'  and  Mrs.  Ashton  went  happily 
out  on  her  way  to  her  Constance,  leaving  the 
other  mother  in  very  different  spirits  to  apply 
her  consolations  as  best  she  might,  an  I 
ignorant  that  Mrs.  Ashton  would  soon  herself 
require  consolation  over  the  prospect  of  Basil 
Gray  as  a  son-in-law. 

As  quickly  as  she  could,  Lady  Millicent 
came.  Both  Lord  and  Lady  Medhurst  were 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  evidently  Lord 
Medhurst  was  highly  displeased  at  his 
daughter's  persistent  avoidance. 
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'  Grief  takes  strange  forms,'  said  his  wife 
apologetically.  '  Joan  is  terribly  unhinged 
and  upset  just  at-  present,  so  that  we  must 
be  patient.' 

•  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Emily  ;  I  am  fully 
aware  that  we  must  be  patient.  But  I  was 
merely  pointing  out  that  Joan  should  have 
learnt  so  to  control  herself  as  not  to  be — 
as  you  describe  her^ — unhinged  and  upset. 
However  great  the  sorrow,  it  is  certainly 
desirable  that  we  do  not  allow  it  so  abso- 
lutely to  overwhelm  us  as  if  no  such  support 
as  Christian  fortitude  were  in  our  hands.  I 
much  wish  I  could  see  Joan,  and  point  this 
out  to  her.  To-morrow  I  trust  she  may 
rouse  herself.' 

'  Yes — to-morrow,'  said  Lady  Medhurst 
with  a  siofh.  In  the  house  where  a  sick- 
room  is  the  centre  of  life,  to-morrow  is  the 
limit  of  promise. 

Lady  M  illicent  went  trembling  up  the  stairs : 
past  the  door  within  which  a  strong  life  was 
ebbing    slowly  ;    past    a    rosy,    white-capped 
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nurse,  with  a  small  tray  in  her  hand,  who 
stood  still  to  let  her  <^o  by,  and  looked 
healthily  unconcerned  and  capable,  and  so  to 
the  bedroom  which  Joan  had  taken  for  her 
own,  and  where  she  had  remained  since  the 
coming  of  her  father  and  mother.  She  was 
waiting  for  Millicent,  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and,  like  Lady  Medhurst,  Milli- 
cent was  at  once  amazed  and  shocked  by  the 
change  in  her  appearance.  But  there  was 
now  a  certain  feverish  easferness  which  her 
mother  had  not  seen,  and  her  hands  shook, 
though  her  eyes  fastened  themselves  upon 
the  other  girl  with  a  strange  fixedness.  The 
look  went  to  MilHcent's  heart.  She  silently 
put  her  arms  round  her.  Joan  swayed  a 
little,  but  did  not  repulse  her,  and  began  to 
speak  at  once,  slowly,  as  if  she  were  repeating 
a  lesson  learnt  by  rote. 

'  You  knew — you  tried  to  help,  and  I 
wouldn't  listen,  though  I  knew  even  then 
that  you  were  right.  I  wouldn't  listen.  I 
thought  he  wished  that  he  had  married  you  ; 
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and  that  I  couldn't  bear.  But  I  wanted  to 
see  you  ;  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  did  love 
him.  At  first  it  wasn't  much.  I  thought  he 
would  do  everything  I  asked  him,  and  I  was 
dreadfully  afraid  of  not  having  enough  of  all 
the  things  I  cared  about,  and  it  seemed  so 
pleasant  not  to  be  treated  as  a  child,  and — I 
liked  it  all.  By-and-by  I  saw  he  wasn't 
pleased,  and  that  frightened  me  lest  it  should 
be  stopped  ;  and  I  told  him  I  cared  about  it 
more — more  than  anything — more  than  for 
him.' 

'  Oh,  Joan  !'  faltered  Millicent. 

'  After  that,'  she  went  on,  unheeding,  '  came 
the  night  at  Leeds.  Something  there  showed 
me  how  noble  he  was,  how  different  from 
other  men  ;  and  I  felt  so  proud  to  be  his 
wife,  so  ashamed  of  my  foolishness !  I 
thought  he  was  sure  to  see  it — and  that  I 
could  make  him  quite  happy  all  in  a  minute  ; 
and  then  he  never  looked  at  me — it  was  just 
as  if  I  had  passed  cut  of  his  life.  He  came 
to  London,  and  sent  me  to  Denningham,  do 
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you  remember  ?  Oh,  1  was  so  angry — so 
bitter !  I  vowed  I  wouldn't  care,  I  would 
amuse  myselt.' 

She  stopped  suddenly.  Millicent's  pale 
face  was  lifted  in  tenderest  sympathy.  Pre- 
sently Joan  went  on  with  a  pathetic  ring  of 
misery  in  her  voice  : 

'  So  I  did.  We  went  drifting  away  from 
each  other.  I  didn't  much  care  where  I 
went.  I  began  to  think  he  didn't  much  care 
either.  I  wanted  to  grow  hard.  I  wanted 
to — to  hurt  him.'  She  stopped  again  with  a 
sort  of  sob. 

'  Yes,  that  must  have  hurt  him,'  said  the 
other  girl  softly. 

*  At  last  there  seemed  something — I  don't 
know  what  it  was — oh  yes,  I  think  it  was 
that  accident  to  the  carriage,'  said  Joan  in- 
differently. '  He  changed,  he  tried  to  speak, 
and  I  was  mad.  Something — something 
horrid  always  held  me  back.  Over  and  over 
again  I  was  going  to  let  him  see,  and  I  didn't ; 
and  at  last — at  last  came  that  last  nioht ' 
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'  Yes  ?' 

Millicent  was  leaning  forward  breathlessly. 
Joan  turned  from  hctr  abruptly. 

'  Everybody  knows  about  it.  Then  I 
killed  him,'  she  said  in  a  harsh  voice.  The 
other  took  her  hand  in  her  own. 

'  No  one,'  she  said,  '  knows  anything.  But 
he  loved  you  too  well  for  your  words  to  have 
killed  him  ;  of  that  I  am  sure.' 

'  They  killed  him,'  repeated  Joan.  '  He 
asked  me  to — to  let  things  be  different ;  he 
was  so  kind,  so  patient  that  I  wanted  to  fall 
down  on  my  knees,  and  instead — -instead,  I 
said  cruel,  unkind  things,  and  he  —  turned 
away  and ' 

She  was  crying  now  ;  the  blessed  tears 
had  come. 

'  Oh,  I  am  glad — glad  he  said  that !'  cried 
Millicent  impulsively.  '  Dear  Joan,  you  will 
be  so  thankful !' 

'  1  !'     Joan  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 

*  Yes  ;  because  now  you  know — now  you 
can't  fret  yourself  any  more  with   the  foolish 
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fancy  that  he  does  not  love  you  with  all  his 
heart.' 

'  I  !     But  he  ?' 

Mildred  was  down  on  the  ground  by  her 
side,  caressing  her. 

*  Dear,'  she  said  brokenly—'  if  God  gives 
him  back  to  you,  you  will  never  let  him  doubt 
any  more,  and — if  not ' 

Joan  dropped  her  hands  from  her  face  and 
looked  at  her. 

• if  not — he  will  know  then  even  better 

than  you  can  tell  him.' 

The  young  wite  still  kept  her  wet  eyes 
fixed  upon  her. 

'  Oh,'  she  said.  '  you  are  good,  good,  good  ! 
It  would  have  been  better  if ' 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  though  Milli- 
cent  had  heard  nothing,  the  next  instant  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

'  My  lady,  Dr.  Hale  would  be  glad  to 
speak  to  you.' 

Joan  was  gone. 

Dr.    Hale  was  waiting  for  her  in  a  room 
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adjoining  that  where  his  patient  lay.  He 
looked  at  her  with  curiosity,  for  Lady  Lan- 
caster was  a  well-known  personage  in  the 
London  world,  and  rumour  had  been  fluttering 
round  her  name.  What  he  saw  now  was  a 
young  girl  who  came  in  quickly,  yet  shrink- 
ingly,  and  lifted  eyes  which  he  was  experienced 
enough  to  know  were  heavy  with  no  assumed 
weight  of  sorrow. 

'  Is  he  worse  ?'  she  asked  breathlessly. 

'  There  is  a  slight  change  in  his  condition, 
which  leads  us  rather  to  hope  for  iniprove- 
ment,'  said  the  doctor  evasively.  '  Lately  he 
has  spoken  a  good  deal,  and  more  than  once 
he  has  mentioned  your  name.  We  think  it 
might  be  as  well  for  you  to  see  him ' 

She  shrank — certainly  she  shrank  back. 

' but    I    must    impress   upon   you,'    he 

continued,  watching  her,  '  the  necessity  for 
the  most  extreme  self-control.  The  slightest 
agitation,  the  smallest  imprudence,  may  have 
very  serious  consequences  indeed.  It  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you  that  unless  you  feel  absolutely 
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certain  of  yourself,  it  will  not  be  desirable 
that  you  should  make  the  experiment.' 

He  spoke  shortly  and  brusquely,  for  he 
doubted  her  having  the  necessary  judgment 
for  such  a  critical  meeting. 

'  I  will  go,'  she  said,  looking  down. 

'  And — excuse  me — you  fully  understand  ?' 

'  I  understand.' 

*  Then  I  will  ask  you  to  wait  here  for  a  few 
minutes — perhaps  more.  The  nurse  shall  tell 
you  when  to  come  in.' 

Lady  Lancaster  detained  him. 

'  Shall — sliall  I  see  my  husband  alone  ?' 

'  No  ;  that  is  out  of  the  question.  At  first, 
at  any  rate,  I  can  only  allow  the  interview  to 
take  place  under  my  own  eye,'  said  Dr.  Hale 
with  decision. 

She  acquiesced  silently.  The  fear  of 
breaking  down  which  was  so  occupying  the 
doctor  had  not  in  any  way  touched  her,  for 
self-control  is  a  lesson  which  the  world  can 
teach,  and  which  Lady  Lancaster  had  learned  : 
all  her  thouQfhts  were  absorbed  with   thinking 
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what  his  face  would  say,  and,  when  his  eyes 
met  hers,  what  she  would  read  in  them.  But 
when  the  summons  came  and  she  followed 
the  nurse  into  the  room,  so  familiar  and  yet 
now  so  strange,  she  even  forgot  this  doubt, 
with  the  quick  choking  longing  to  see  his  face 
again  while  yet  he  lived. 

Dr.  Hale,  standing  by  the  bed,  signed  to 
her  to  come  nearer  and  to  place  herself  where 
the  liu;ht  fell  full  on  her  face.  She  supposed 
he  would  have  spoken,  but  he  only  waited — 
waited  until  Lancaster  should  himself  see  and 
notice  her. 

This  waiting,  this  self-repression,  made  Joan 
feel  as  if  she  were  turned  to  stone.  Now  and 
then  the  doctor  glanced  anxiously  at  her,  but 
seeing  that  she  stood  motionless,  was  satisfied, 
and  turned  again  to  his  patient.  At  last,  after 
a  long  expectation,  the  dim  eyes,  travelling 
slowly  round  their  little  world,  fell  upon  Joan 
and  there  rested. 

Presently  they  smiled. 

Dr.  Hale  threw  himself  back  with  a  sigh 
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of  relief,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  nurse. 
Joan  drew  a  little  nearer  and  smiled  back. 
Lancaster's  lips,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
framed  her  name,  and  once  or  twice  repeated 
it.  About  ten  minutes  afterwards  he  fell  into 
a  broken  doze,  and  the  doctor  drew  Lady- 
Lancaster  out  of  the  room. 

'  Nothincr  could  have  been  better — nothino-,' 
he  said,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  '  Recogni- 
tion  without  excitement — indeed,  with  a  dis- 
tinctly soothing-  effect.' 

'  Is  he  better  ?'  said  Joan,  drawing  her 
breath  shortly. 

'  He  is  not  worse,'  answered  the  doctor, 
'  and  the  best  thing  for  him  is  that  he  should 
have  natural  sleep,  so  that  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves,  Lady  Lancaster.  You  may 
safely  repeat  your  visit — indeed,  I  should 
wish  you  to  do  so — with  the  understanding 
that,  if  there  is  the  slightest  sign  of  excite- 
ment, you  will  be  prepared  to  leave  the  room 
at  once.  But  I  have  every  hope  that  none 
need  be  feared.' 
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From  that  time  Joan's  days  were  chiefly 
passed  in  her  husband's  room,  watching — for 
she  was  not  allowed  to  share  in  the  actual 
nursing — watching  his  feeble  steps  through 
that  ciark  valley  into  which  he  had  so  sud- 
denly plunged.  Its  shadows  rested  heavily 
upon  the  young  wife  ;  her  face  seemed  to 
have  lost  its  youth,  and  her  eyes  were 
pathetic  in  their  imploring  misery.  She 
came  down  at  intervals  to  her  father  and 
mother,  and  Lord  Medhurst,  now  that 
matters  were  going  on  in  a  conventionally 
correct  fashion,  was  no  longer  uneasy  ;  but 
the  mother,  seeing  farther  below  the  surface, 
was  conscious  that  such  a  look  as  had  grown 
into  the  girl's  face  had  deeper  roots  than  are 
struck  even  by  the  sorrow  of  death,  and 
yearned  to  comfort  it. 

His  gaze,  and  an  occasional  difficult  utter- 
ance of  her  name,  were  all  that  came  to  her 
for  days.  When  she  was  not  in  his  room, 
she  crept  about  the  house,  pale  and  haggard, 
a  shadow  of  herself     She  would  see  no  one 
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— not  Mrs.  Ashton,  who  came  daily  to  pour 
out  her  rapture  over  the  baby,  and  her 
unhappiness  at  EHzabeth's  engagement ;  not 
Lady  Sehna  ;  not  even  Lady  Milh'cent.  To 
sit  by  his  bedside,  to  hold  his  feeble  hand  in 
her  young  strong  clasp,  was  the  only  relief  of 
which  her  dreary  thoughts  were  conscious. 
And  even  this  sometimes  seemed  to  do  no 
more  than  fill  her  heart  with  a  passion  of 
despairing  misery.  The  heavens  above  her 
were  black. 

One  day  the  day -nurse,  who  was  always  in 
the  room,  becoming  perhaps  more  slack  in 
her  watchfulness  because  her  patient  was 
generally  quieter  when  Joan  was  present, 
left  them  alone  while  she  went  downstairs, 
and  was  absent  longer  than  usual.  Lan- 
caster had  been  restless,  but  his  wife's  pre- 
sence appeared  to  calm  him,  and  he  lay  now 
quiet  as  usual.  But  Joan  was  seized  with  an 
overmastering  desire  to  drive  out  some  of  her 
wretchedness.  Her  youth,  her  nature,  re- 
belled  against  it,  and   what   was  so  horrible 
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to   herself  must,   she   argued,  be   so   to   him. 
In    his   wasted   eyes    she   read    the  yearning 
w  hich    was   tearing   her  own  heart,  and,  for 
getting  everything  else,  she  flung  herself  on 
her  knees  by  the  bed,  sobbing. 

'  Joan  !' 

So  feeble  a  cry,  yet  so  heavy  with  anguish, 
the  eyes  so  pitifully  strained  ! 

'  Henry,'  she  cried,  '  I  am  miserable  !  I 
want  you  to  forgive  me.  Dear,  I  do  love 
you.     Only  live,  and  you  will  see.' 

And  she  covered  his  hand  with  kisses. 

For  one  minute  he  tried,  struggled  to 
speak,  and  so  supreme  was  the  effort  of 
will  that  power  seemed  to  be  forced  back 
into  his  limbs,  and  he  lifted  her  own  hand  to 
his  lips  ;  the  next  he  had  fallen  back  motion- 
less, and  her  cry  startled  the  whole  house. 


CHAPTER  XLL 


Dead. 

That  was  the  word  which  rang  in  Joan's 
ears,  and  seemed  to  swell  and  surge  there, 
shutting  out  every  other  sound  and  filling 
her  whole  being.  Hearing  it  once,  she  heard 
no  more ;  she  was  vaguely  conscious  that 
people  came  running,  and  that  someone  led 
her  away  upstairs  ;  but  it  was  all  confused  as 
a  dream,  except  the  word  which  was  beating 
in  her  brain  as  if  trying  to  get  out. 

Dead. 

Who  was  dead  ?  Was  it  she  herself.^  She 
could  not  even  answer  that  question.  The 
waves  rushing  through  her  brain,  and  carry- 
ing the  word  backwards  and   forwards,  quite 
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prevented   her    attempting"    to    do  so.      Why- 
should  she  try  ? 

Then  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  the  dread- 
ful reiteration  grew  a  little  less  forceful,  and 
she  began  to  fancy  that  it  was  repeated  in 
her  husband's  voice.  But  why  ?  What  was 
he  dointr  there  ?  Turnino:  her  head  to  look 
for  him,  the  voice  changed  curiously  to  her 
motlier's.  Yes,  of  course.  There  was  her 
mother  sitting.  And  then  she  remembered, 
and  cried  out. 

'  Hush,  my  dear,  hush  !'  said  Lady  INled- 
hurst,  leaning  quickly  forward  and  putting  her 
hand  tenderlyonjoan's.  'Hush!  you  are  better 
now.      Don't,  my  dear — don't  try  to  get  up.' 

For  now  Joan  had  realized  that  she  was 
lying  on  the  sofa  in  her  room,  and  started 
from  it.  She  felt  strangely  weak  and  giddy, 
but  her  senses  had  come  back,  and  with  them 
a  rush  of  dreadful  remembrance. 

'  Henry  !'  she  cried. 

Lady  Medhurst  took  her  hands  and  spoke 
with  decision. 
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'  My  dear,  you  cannot  go  to  Henry  now.' 

'  Because  he  is  dead.'  She  shuddered, 
sinkinof  clown  on  the  sofa  asfain,  '  You  need 
not  be  afraid  of  telling  me.  I  heard  them 
say  so.' 

'  I  don't  know — I  have  not  seen  the  doctor,' 
said  her  mother,  with  aQfitation.  '  I  don't  even 
know  if  he  has  come.  I  only  heard  what — 
what  the  nurse  said.' 

'  Then  come — come  and  ask  !'  cried  Joan, 
springing  up. 

Lady  Medhurst  held  her  back. 

'  Listen,  Joan,'  she  said.  '  If  you  will  pro- 
mise me  to  wait  here,  I  will  go  and  find  out.' 

'  Yes,  I  promise!  Go,  go  !'  she  cried,  push- 
ing her. 

As  she  closed  the  door.  Lady  Medhurst 
turned  the  key.  She  had  little  doubt  what 
she  must  hear,  and  she  dreaded  the  effect  of 
another  shock  upon  the  young  wife. 

^  ^  ^  4C*  ^ 

Left  to  herself,  Joan  stood  motionless,  try- 
ing to  collect  her  thoughts,  which  leapt  wildly 
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from  one  point  to  another — trying  to  clear 
her  brain  and  to  shut  out  the  word  which 
still  persistently  occupied  it.  She  began,  but 
vaguely,  being  very  weak,  to  gather  up  the 
threads,  and  to  remember  what  it  was  which 
had  happened.  She  recalled  the  sitting  by 
his  bed,  the  oppression  of  his  look,  the 
impulse  by  which  she  had  answered  it.  But 
liow  had  she  answered  ? — what  had  she  done  ? 
Slowly  the  cry  of  her  heart  came  back  to  her, 
her  tears,  and  his  mighty  effort.  And  with 
that  she  saw  again  the  still  pallor  of  his  face, 
and  heard  steps  running,  and  confused  voices, 
out  of  which  grew  the  one  word — dead  ! 

She  started  up  at  this,  and,  as  Lady  Med- 
hurst  had  foreseen,  ran  to  the  door,  to  find  it 
locked,  and  to  beat  upon  it  with  impotent 
anger.  How  had  her  mother  dared  to  do  this  ? 
In  her  own  house,  to  be  locked  into  her  room 
and  away  from  her  dead  husband  !  But  the 
next  moment  her  mood  changed  to  the 
remorseful  misery  which  had  lately  possessed 
her,    and    she    crept    back    to    the    sofa    and 
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crouched  upon  it,  hoping  she  might  be  left 
tliere  alone,  out  of  the  reach  of  reproachful 
eyes. 

After  all,  though  it  seemed  hours  to  Joan, 
Lady  Medhurst  was  not  absent  many  minutes. 
She  came  hastily  in,  her  large  handsome  face 
grave  with  anxiety. 

'  No,  my  dear,'  she  said,  '  he  is  not  dead, 
but ' 

She  could  not  finish.  How  could  she  tell 
her  that  there  was  no  hope — that  they  said  it 
would  be  but  a  little  while  ? 

And  yet^the  little  while  lingered,  grew. 
The  doctors  who  came  and  went  in  tb.e 
hushed  house  declared  that  never  was  there 
such  strength  of  constitution,  although,  of 
course,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time ;  by-and-by 
they  ceased  to  speak  so  confidently,  and 
allowed  hints  of  possible  improvement  to 
leave  their  lips.  Dr.  Hale  once,  indeed,  boldly 
said  that  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  recovery. 

All  this  time,  Joan,  touched  by  that  spring 
of  hope  which  is  the   heritage  of  the   young, 
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and  which  leapt  into  Hfc  with  a  sudden  vigour 
which  amazed  them  all,  had  maintained  that 
her  husband  would  live.  Her  confidence 
seemed  as  unreasonable  as  her  despair,  yet  it 
could  not  be  shaken  ;  perhaps  no  one  had  the 
heart  to  attempt  to  shake  it,  except  her  father, 
who  believed  that  it  was  false  kindness  to 
encourage  her  in  what  he  looked  upon  as  wild 
rebellion. 

But  Lady  Medhurst  had  learnt  something 
from  the  waves  which  she  knew  had  passed 
over  her  child — a  larger  charity,  a  more 
lender  patience.  Joan  was  in  her  right  place 
at  last,  and  God  had  sent  her  hope. 

More  than  this  :  it  was  plain  to  them  all, 
even  to  Dr.  Hale,  who  had  been  very  much 
displeased  by  Lady  Lancaster's  indiscretion, 
that  no  one  had  sucli  a  life-giving  eftect  upon 
the  patient  as  his  young  wife.  At  his  worst 
his  eyes  followed  her  pathetically,  and  if  she 
were  long  out  of  the  room  he  evidently 
flagged.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  healing 
energy    which    gradually — very    gradually — 
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quickened  within  him,  depended  in  some 
strange  measure  upon  her  presence.  Seeing- 
this,  she  in  her  turn  appeared  to  develop  much 
which  her  mother  had  never  recocrnised  in  her 
before.  Her  brightness  was  untaihng,  and 
it  miorht  have  been  that  the  confidence  which 
possessed  her  communicated  icselt  in  some 
strange  way  to  him. 

So  the  lair  summer  days  passed.  The 
world  orrew  used  to  the  lonij  illness,  Lancaster's 
successor  in  the  Ministry  was  talked  about, 
and  Lancaster's  room,  kept  cool  by  awnings, 
and  cheerful  with  the  loveliest  flowers,  became 
the  little  world  which  bounded  his  thoughts 
and  Joan's.  The  strong  brain  which  had 
been  so  active  in  forethought,  so  vigorous 
in  determination,  so  prudent  in  counsel,  now 
pleased  itself  with  dreaming  of  the  shadows 
creeping  round  the  room,  or  the  fly  on  the  glass, 
and  had  for  its  food  the  doctor's  daily  visits, 
or  the  lightest  of  stories  read  aloud  in  Joan's 
)Oung  voice.  What  did  it  matter  to  him  now 
whether  the  Empire  were  in  danger,  whether 
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bye-elections  went  one  way  or  the  other  ?  In 
that  dark  valley,  though  his  face  might  be  set 
the  other  way,  he  was  still  in  the  shadows, 
and  the  outer  world  was  beyond  his  reach. 

At  last  his  life  extended  itself  to  the  next 
room — greater  journey  than  another  continent 
would  have  been  a  couple  of  months  before  ! — 
and  to  seeing  a  few  friends.  And  with  this 
came  some  anxiety  for  Joan,  whom  he  sent 
out  daily  on  one  pretext  or  another.  She,  on 
her  part,  began  to  revolve  deeper  schemes. 

'  He  will  never  gain  strength  if  he  stays 
here  in  all  this  heat,'  she  announced  one 
morninof  at  breakfast.  '  I  am  sure  we  could 
manage  to  move  him.  I  shall  try  and  talk 
over  Dr.  Hale.' 

'  Try  ^0 — try  /o,  my  dear  Joan  !'  cried 
Lord  Medhurst,  with  a  look  as  if  his  teeth 
were  set  on  edge.  '  Excuse  me,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  recall  how  often  I  have  warned 
you  against  that  barbarous  expression,  which, 
I  regret  to  say,  is  inflicted  upon  us  alike  in 
the  literature  and  oratory  of  the  day.      By  all 
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means,  attempt — try — ^o  influence  Dr.  Hale. 
And  let  me  suggest  that  no  better  air  could 
be  found  for  your  husband  than  at  Ashbury.' 

'  Yes,  Ashbury  ;    he  would  like   Ashbury,' 
said  Joan  gratefully. 

For  it  seemed  now,  in  that  adjustment  of 
smaller  things  which  real  trouble  can  effect, 
as  if  her  father's  little  particularities  were 
trifles  of  absolutely  no  moment.  They  had 
lost  their  power  to  fret.  Other  things  there 
were  which  had  too  strong  a  hold  not  to 
trouble  her — perhaps  to  the  end,  for  there 
are  guests  to  whom  we  have  opened  our 
hearts  who,  once  admitted,  are  not  to  be 
dislodged  by  less  than  the  struggle  of  a  life. 
And  more  there  are,  who,  driven  out  for  the 
moment,  still  linger  about  the  doors,  and  slip 
in  at  the  first  unguarded  opening.  But  in  this 
time  of  anxiety  Joan  had  learnt  something 
of  her  father's  real  kindness,  and  his  deep 
religious  faith,  which  she  could  not  readily 
forget.  And  her  mother  had  become  to  her 
what  she  had  never  been  before. 
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Elizabeth  Ashton's  marriage  was  to  take 
place  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  she 
explained  to  Joan,  with  the  cynicism  she 
always  affected  towards  her  own  affairs,  that 
she  had  prc^nptly  agreed  lo  this  from  the 
conviction  that  Basil's  constancy  could  not 
withstand  a  longer  trial.  She  and  Nan  were 
sitting  at  the  Lennox  Gardens  house  one 
day,  Nan  idly  amusing  herself  with  an  illus- 
trated paper.  She  hated  the  marriage,  but 
never  spoke  against  it,  except  to  vow  that  she 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bridesmaids' 
frocks,  they  might  wear  what  they  pleased. 

*  Oh,  green  of  course  !'  said  Elizabeth  with 
a  short  laugh.  'It  will  make  everyone  so 
happy  to  be  able  to  find  a  personal  application. 
On  the  whole,  Joan,  your  being  shut  up  has 
been  an  excellent  thing  for  me.' 

'  Why  ?  Because  he  was  here  a  good 
deal  ?'  asked  Joan  indifferently. 

'  Yes,  if  you  like,'  said  -Elizabeth,  still 
laughing.  '  Now,  you  don't  often  see  him, 
do  you  ?' 
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'  Never — he  never  conies.  I  don't  think 
that  Henry  and  he  were  the  best  of  friends.' 

Ehzabeth  looked  at  her. 

*  I  wonder '  she  began,  and  then  stopped. 

'  No,'  she  said  abruptly,  '  I  don't  mean  to 
wonder  at  anything.  At  any  rate,  I  don't 
mean  to  know  that  I'm  wondering.' 

'  Don't  you  ?' 

'  No.  Depend  upon  it,  the  fools  are  the 
people  who  have  the  best  times.  I've  learnt 
that,  if  I've  learn't  nothing  else.  And  I'm 
hopeful  about  it,  too,  because  there  must  have 
been  a  very  big  fool  somewhere  among  our 
ancestors,  to  account  for  Constance  and  me.' 

'  I  won't  have  you  abuse  Constance,'  said 
Nan,  tossing  a  carnation  at  her  sister. 

'  Abuse  !  When  I  am  copying  her  !  And 
I'm  much  the  most  idiotic  of  the  two,  because 
she  really  believes  all  the  fine  things  she  says 
about  her  Arthur,  and  I — don't.  The  result 
is  just  the  same,  though,  and — come,  I'll  defy 
you  to  deny  that  Basil  is  better  company  than 
Arthur  !'  she  cried  eagerly. 
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'  Oh  dear  !'  yawned  Nan.  'I  must  soon 
marry  someone  in  sheer  .^elf-defence.' 

'  Well,  keep  your  head,'  said  her  sister. 
'  When  are  you  going  down,  Joan  ?' 

'  In  a  fortnight.  Isn't  it  deliofhtful  — 
splendid  ?' 

Joan's  lovely  face  was  radiant.  Elizabeth, 
who  as  she  came  into  the  room  had  caught 
sight,  through  a  half-opened  door,  of  a  poor 
invalid  lying  back  in  his  chair,  swathed  in 
wraps,  looked  at  her  pitifully,  but  she  wanted 
no  pit}^ 

Lady  Millicent  could  understand  better — 
could  realize  what  the  liftingf  off  that  burden 
of  estrangement  meant  to  the  young  wife. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  this  terrible  illness, 
this  long  weary  time  of  struggling  back,  the 
burden  mi^jht  in  some  measure  have  rested 
still  ;  for  Lancaster  was  a  man  with  many 
cares  to  absorb  him,  many  interests  to  make 
him  forget,  and  Joan's  undisciplined  and 
newly-awakened  love  might  have  beaten 
rebelliously  against    the    bars.      But  now  for 
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a  time  at  least — a  long  time,  in  which  the 
roots  would  have  opportunity  to  strike  down 
and  fix  themselves  where  storms  could  not 
reach — he  was  all  hers,  and  she  was  happy. 
She  told  herself  that  she  looked  forward  and 
longed  for  the  day  when  he  might  once  more 
stand  up  in  his  place  among  men — longed  all 
the  more,  because,  when  she  questioned  about 
it,  they  put  her  questions  aside  ;  but  if  that 
day  ever  came,  it  would  not  have  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  one  when,  resting  on  her  arm,  he 
crept  for  the  first  time  to  the  window,  and 
sat  on  the  balcony  to  enjoy  the  scent  of  the 
mignonette. 

And  all  this  L^dy  Millicent  understood, 
understood  with  thankfulness,  and  with  the 
subtile  sympathy  which,  as  Elizabeth  said, 
was  as  delicate  in  its  working  as  were  the 
antennae  of  a  butterfly.  Her  faithful  friend- 
ship, while  it  never  failed,  never  took  a  place 
which  should  give  a  pang  to  the  young  wife  ; 
her  unselfishness  watched  with  joy  the  pro- 
cesses which  led  Joan  by  little  and  little  to  a 
VOL.  HI.  59 
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truer  knowledge  of  herself  and  him.  And 
for  those  who  have  set  their  feet  in  that  path- 
way of  love,  though  what  the  world  calls  joy- 
may  never  fall  to  their  lot,  there  is  a  joy,  as 
there  is  a  peace,  which  passes  understanding, 
and  is  beyond  the  trouble  of  storms. 

Above  the  Ashbury  common  a  soft  summer 
wind,  fresh  from  the  sea,  was  drivin:^  before 
it  a  long  procession  of  film)-,  ever-shifting 
clouds,  causing  thereby  an  enchanting  change 
of  light  and  shade  on  the  undulating  ground, 
which  took  the  shadows  almost  as  effectively 
as  a  Sussex  down.  The  clouds  were  all 
hurrying  in  the  direction  of  the  windmill,  and 
the  windmill  itself,  waving  its  long  arms  with 
a  kind  of  fantastic  solemnity,  appeared  to  be 
occupied  in  beckoning  and  encouraging  the 
ghostly  troop  to  gather  on  its  height,  and 
engage  there  in  some  mystic  rite.  Below,  a 
yellow  dusty  road  struck  across  the  common, 
skirted  the  flank  of  a  hill,  and.  plunged  down 
towards  the  village.  There  were  the  bogs 
and  the  waving   cotton-rush,  but  up  on   the 
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common  grew  not  only  gorse  and  heather, 
but  the  strange  tentacles  of  the  dodder  waved, 
and  all  manner  of  fine  and  dainty  little  flowers 
raised  their  innocent  heads  in  the  aromatic 
air.  In  rare  places  a  tiny  runlet  cut  its  way 
down  through  the  tanorled  roots  of  heather, 
but  the  soil  of  yellow  gravel  and  a  little  black 
peat  kept  the  short  grass  well  drained,  and 
the  hot  summer  sun  had  dried  up  any  super- 
fluous moisture. 

Of  all  places  the  common  was  the  one 
which  Lancaster  loved  the  best,  and  from 
which  he  appeared  to  derive  the  greatest 
good.  He  had  a  chair,  drawn  by  a  pony  ; 
and  on  days  when  the  great  heat  had  cooled, 
a  little  procession  of  chair  and  Joan  and  dogs 
would  set  off  for  the  common.  And  if  it  were 
a  good  day  with  Lancaster — and  these  good 
days  grew  more  frequent — the  pony  would 
be  taken  out  and  sent  off  in  charge  of  the 
stable-boy  for  an  hour,  while  Joan  sat  on  a 
camp-stool  close  to  her  husband,  sometimes 
reading  to  him,  but  more  often  talking  ;  now 
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and  then  with  intervals  of  Hstening  to  the 
clear  and  joyous  song  of  the  larks  overhead, 
or  of  watching  the  white  vessels  creep  out 
from  the  shining  waters  towards  the  faintly 
shimmering  sea  beyond. 

They  talked  of  many  things,  but  Lancaster, 
as  his  perceptions  quickened — for  at  first  he 
was  content  with  broad  outlines  in  his  feeble 
life — became  aware  that  there  was  a  certain 
shyness  on  Joan's  part  which  held  back  full 
confidence.  And  his  recovering  will  begin- 
ning imperiously  to  demand  this  confidence, 
he  cast  about  to  find  what  checked  it. 

They  had  spoken  little  of  the  time  pre- 
ceding his  illness  ;  indeed,  to  Lancaster  it 
had  been  indistinct,  and  only  by  an  effort 
could  he  dimly  and  brokenly  recall  what  had 
led  up  to  it.  The  glimpses,  moreover,  which 
he  got  were  disturbed  and  painful,  and  this 
led  him  to  believe  that  here  might  lie  the 
key  to  his  wife's  reticences  It  was  one  day 
on  the  common,  and  it  was  at  the  end  of  a 
silence,  that  he  put  this  question  into  words. 
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'  Joan,'  he  demanded,  '  were  you  with  me 
when  I  was  taken  ill  ?' 

She  flushed  quickly,  and  a  sprig  of 
heather,  with  which  she  was  playing,  fell  to 
the  ground. 

'  Yes,'  she  said. 

'  And  how  was  it  ?     Sudden  ?' 

'  Yes  '—again.     '  You  fainted.' 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  face,  an 
old  trick  which  was  coming-  back  to  him. 

'  But  what  led  up  to  it  ?  Any  disturb- 
ance ?'  And  as  she  did  not  answer,  he 
added  quietly  :  '  You  may  tell  me,  dearest, 
without  fear.  Here,  with  you  by  my  side, 
and  your  hand  in  mine,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
any  past,  and,  God  knows,  ought  not  to 
dread  the  future.      Were  we  talking  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  About  what  ?' 

'About  me.' 

'  Ah,'  he  returned,  '  sometimes  I  have  had 
a  dim  remembrance ' 

She  interrupted  him  eagerly  : 
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'  Don't — don't  try  to  remember,  please 
don't  !      Please  let  it  alone  !' 

'  No/  he  answered,  looking  at  her  ;  '  that 
isn't  a  good  plan.  If  you  and  I  are  making 
a  fresh  start  together,  let  there  be  no  hiding- 
places  into  which  we  are  afraid  to  pry.  What 
was  it,  Joan  ?' 

'  You — you '  she  faltered       '  Well,  you 

wanted  the  fresh  start  to  be  then ' 

'  Go  on,'  as  she  hesitated. 

'  You  thought  we  might  be  more  to  each 
other — you  were  very  kind  and  patient,  and 
I  was  horrid  !' 

'  The  words.'  he  said,  pondering,  as  if  he 
had  scarcely  heard  her,  '  which  seem  to  ring 
in  my  ears,  and  to  which  I  can't  put  a  mean- 
ing, are — "  too  late."  ' 

*  Yes,'  she  said  quickly.     '  I  was  horrid  !' 

'  What  was  too  late  ?' 

It  had  often  appeared  to  her,  and  it  had 
been  an  inexpressible  comfort,  as  if  his  re- 
membrance of  her  part  in  the  months  before 
his  attack,  and  of  words  which  she  poignantly 
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recollected,  was  dulled.  He  spoke,  with  very 
slight  exceptions,  as  if  they  had  always  been 
as  they  were  now,  and  had  never  lived  apart, 
and  when  this  question  came  she  felt  an  im- 
mediate impulse  to  evade  it  by  some  subter- 
fuge. But  it  was  never  easy  to  lie  to  Lancaster, 
and  she  had  sworn  to  herself  to  seek  truth 
more  truly. 

'  My  loving  you,'  she  returned,  looking  down. 

'  Oh,'  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  '  was 
that  all  ?' 

And  he  let  his  head  fall  back,  and  looked 
with  great  content  on  the  gambols  of  the 
three  dogs  on  the  heath  before  him.  But 
presently  he  roused  himself. 

'  There  was  something,  I  suppose,  some 
veil  or  cloud  between  us — I  can't  rightly  re- 
call what  it  was — whatever  it  was,  it  is  gone. 
And  it  is  only,  dearest,  because  it  may  trouble 
you  to  think  that  one  day  it  may  grow  clear, 
and  to  fancy  that  if  it  does,  I  may,  even  in 
my  thoughts,  reproach  you,  that  I  want  you 
to  understand   how  impossible  that  is.      If  it 
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were  that  you  did  not  love  me  then,  then,  in 
spite  of  what  I  am,  I  must  be  a  happier  man 
now,  for  now  I  haven't  any  doubt ' 

'  No,'  she  broke  in,  chnging  to  his  hand  ; 
'  don't  have  any  doubt  !' 

'  Have  none  yourself,  then,'  he  said, 
smiling  at  her.  '  I'm  turned  into  what  my 
friends  call  a  wreck,  though  I  fancy  I've  some 
work  left  in  me  yet.' 

'  Oh  yes — yes  !' 

*  But  whatever  else  I  forget,  do  you  think, 
you  poor  child,  that  I  could  ever  be  such  a 
brute  as  not  to  know  what  you've  been  to  me 
all  this  time  ?  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  little 
doubt  but  that  I  should  have  died.  Somehow 
the  seeing  you  there  seemed  to  give  me 
something  to  live  for.' 

She  could  not  answer.  She  was  crying. 
But  they  were  happy  tears. 

'  And  here,'  he  went  on,  still  looking  and 
still  smiling  at  her,  '  here  at  Ashbury,  I  have 
got  the  Joan  of  my  dreams.  What  shall  we 
do  next,  Joan  ?     What  is  everybody  doing  ?' 
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'  Being  married,  I  think.' 

That  made  him  reflect. 

*  Mary  Gray,  I  know.     Who  besides  ?' 

She  hesitated,  for,  as  if  by  one  consent,  no 
one  had  mentioned  Basil  Gray's  name. 

'  Elizabeth  Ashton.' 

He  raised  his  eyebrows. 

'  To  whom  ?' 

'  To  Basil.' 

'  Oh  no,  Joan  !' 

'  Yes,  really.'  And  she  went  on  :  'His 
aunt  left  him  money.' 

'  Money  ?  How  much  ?  A  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  ?'  demanded  Lancaster,  frowning 
and  pondering. 

'  Oh  no.  I  mean  really  a  good  deal. 
Elizabeth  says  that  for  a  year  or  two  they 
will  be  quite  rich,  and  that  perhaps  when 
they  have  spent  it  all  something  else  will  turn 
up.     Elizabeth  is  very  funny  about  it.' 

Lancaster  sat  silent  for  some  time  after 
this,  and  Joan  began  to  fear  that  he  was 
tired  or  vexed.      But  presently  his  eyes  fall- 
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ing  upon  her,  his  face  cleared,  and  the  frown 
was  smoothed  out.  Coming  back  to  life 
needs  something  of  the  same  progression  as 
we  passed  through  in  ordinary  growth,  from 
infancy  to  childhood,  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood. Lancaster  still  felt  content  as  a  child 
to  take  things  on  trust.  There  seemed  to  be 
much  he  could  not  understand,  but  what  he 
knew  was  that  before  him  was  his  wife,  and 
that  above  and  around  him  stretched  God's 
heaven  and  earth 

And  for  him  who  is  conscious  of  that  sur- 
rounding, we  need  have  no  fear. 

As  for  Joan,  a  good  deal  of  rather  ill- 
natured  remarks  went  the  rounds  as  soon  as 
it  was  found  that  the  tragedy  was  averted. 
People  hinted  that  Lady  Lancaster  would 
soon  weary  of  her  place  as  nurse  to  a  husband 
for  whom  she  had  never  cared,  and  that  per- 
haps she  had  felt  Basil  Gray's  marriage  as 
much  as  Sir  Henry's  illness.  That,  at  least, 
was  false  ;  but  on  the  other  thought — because 
we  are  so  much   what  we  make  ourselves — 
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there  rested,  it  may  be,  the  shadow  of  a  truth. 
She  will  not  tire  of  him,  but  in  the  struggle 
between  noble  impulse  and  the  entangling 
cords  of  vanity  and  self-pleasing,  victory  does 
not  come  at  once,  and  the  world  leaves  scars. 
Will  Lancaster  ever  again  take  his  foremost 
place  in  the  race  ?  The  answer  lies  in  that 
future  which  for  each  one  of  us  is  dim  and 
shadowy  as  the  dark  valley  from  which  he 
has  come  back  so  lately.  But  whether  his 
name  gains  yet  greater  praise  and  honour 
from  men,  or  fades  into  the  pathos  of  a 
memory,  his  work  and  his  influence  will  make 
the  world  richer  than  he  found  it,  and  what 
nobler  words  can  we  write  of  any  man  ? 
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